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IRELAND: THE REPUBLIC OUTSIDE 
THE COMMONWEALTH 


NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


ordering of Anglo-Irish relations. Two of them have failed. The first 

was the experiment of Commonwealth membership embodied in the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921 in which the status of the Irish Free State was 
specifically associated with that of the senior dominion Canada, and 
generally with those of the oversea dominions. That experiment may be 
said to have come to an end in 1936-7 when the External Relations Act was 
passed and the new Irish Constitution enacted with the sanction of popular 
approval in a plebiscite. Then from 1936-49 there was the experiment, 
not in a full but in an improvised form, of external association. During that 
period Eire owed no allegiance to the Crown and was not, in the Irish 
view, a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, but a State 
whose association with it from without was symbolized by the King’s 
signature to the letters of appointment of Irish representatives to foreign 
countries. With the decision to repeal the External Relations Act in the 
autumn of 1948 this experiment too was brought to a close and Eire, or 
the Republic of Ireland as she was now described, formally seceded from 
the British Commonwealth. She did not, however, become a foreign 
country, as did Burma which also seceded, and, while her citizens are no 
longer to be regarded as British subjects or Commonwealth citizens, they 
retain a special non-foreign status. 

The three successive experiments in the ordering of Anglo-Irish rela- 
tions are recorded in three different names which have been given or are 
commonly attributed to the sovereign State which comprises twenty-six of 
the thirty-two counties of Ireland. Between 1921 and 1937 she was known 
as the Irish Free State. In the Constitution of 1937 the name of the State 
was declared to be Eire, or in the English language, Ireland. Since the 
jurisdiction of her government extended only to twenty-six of the thirty- 
two counties this created some confusion, and outside the twenty-six 
counties the name Eire was commonly, if incorrectly, used as though it 
were a Synonymous successor title to Irish Free State. Within the twenty- 
six counties explanatory comments were inserted in legislation and in 
government orders. Thus at the head of the notices of assessment income- 
tax payers were told, with that elegance of language for which tax 
gatherers are famous the world over, that the ‘word Eire throughout this 
form is to be interpreted . . . as referable to the area to which the laws of 
Eire have application’. In 1948, contrary to general belief, the name of 
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the State was not changed by the Republic of Ireland Act.1_ Any such 
change would have necessitated an amendment of the Constitution. The 
Act merely declared that the description of the State should be the Repub- 
lic of Ireland. Evidently this refinement was too much for British drafts- 
men, for the Ireland Act 1949 speaks wrongly of ‘the Republic of Ireland’ 
as the name ‘attributed thereto by the law thereof’.? 

It is not, however, with technicalities but with the reality behind them 
that I wish to deal here. The two questions to which I shall try to find 
some tentative and provisional answers are these. To what extent did the 
secession of the Republic of Ireland from the Commonwealth mark a break 
in the pattern of relations that had existed previously, and particularly in 
the preceding twelve years when Eire had been a State associated with the 
British Commonwealth, and, secondly, what have been the more important 
practical consequences of secession? The two questions are of course 
closely interrelated. With regard to the first, Mr Churchill failed to detect 
any radical transformation in Anglo-Irish relations in 1949. Before then, 
he remarked, Eire so far as the Commonwealth was concerned was ‘in and 
out’; thereafter it was ‘out and in’. If generally Mr Churchill’s comments 
on Irish affairs are to be regarded as remarkable for pungency rather than 
for precision, yet on this point legislation enacted in the United Kingdom 
and in the dominions goes quite a long way toward endorsing his view. 
The Ireland Act of 1949 states that though Eire ceased from 18 April 1949 
to be a part of His Majesty’s dominions yet ‘notwithstanding that the 
Republic of Ireland is not part of His Majesty’s dominions’ she is not a 
foreign country. Parallel legislation was enacted by other members of the 
Commonwealth. The New Zealand Republic of Ireland Act 1950 3 goes so 
far as to say that: ‘All existing law. . . shall, until provision to the contrary 
is made by the authority having power to alter that law, have the same 
operation in relation to the Republic of Ireland, and to persons and things 
in any way belonging to or connected with the Republic of Ireland, as it 
would have had if the Republic of Ireland had remained part of His 
Majesty’s dominions’. Is such language really in accord with the facts? 
Can the formal act of secession have made as little difference as that? 

In seeking for an answer the first thing to keep in mind was that Eire 
was not a full member of the Commonwealth before she seceded—she was 
in her own view an externally associated member and in any view her 
membership was diluted. It was not, therefore, as though a full member- 
ship had ended. The second is to recall for a moment what external asso- 
ciation represented in theory and meant in practice. External association 
was the product of a logical and coherent line of thought. It had been first 
advanced in 1921 by the Sinn Féin leaders as their alternative to dominion 
status. Ireland, they argued, being a mother country long subject to 
foreign rule was not and never could be a dominion in spirit. That was a 
status appropriate to countries of settlement such as Canada and Aus- 


1 No. 22 of 1948. 212 & 13 Geo. VI, c. 6, Ss. 1, 8.8. (3). + No, 13) Art. 3. 
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tralia, not to countries with long and cherished traditions of their own. So 
it was that the Crown, which to British peoples whether at home or settled 
overseas symbolized their conception of law and constitutional govern- 
ment, remained for the Irish no more than the symbol of alien rule. At the 
same time the Irish freely acknowledged the interdependence of Britain 
and Ireland and, in 1921, they went so far as to suggest that defence and 
foreign policy should be matters of common concern, while the very special 
relationship that existed between Ireland and the Commonwealth coun- 
tries should be recognized by Irish acknowledgment of the King as head of 
the Commonwealth association. In the summer of 1921 a solution on these 
lines would seem to have had the support of most of the principal Irish 
leaders. In his ‘Document No. 2’, which constituted Mr de Valera’s 
republican alternative to dominion status and was drafted after the 
Treaty, Article 2 proposed that for ‘purposes of common concern Ireland 
shall be associated with the States of the British Commonwealth’ and 
(Article 6) ‘that for the purposes of association Ireland recognized his 
Britannic Majesty as Head of the association’. But in Britain in 1921 such 
an idea was considered almost fantastic. Even eleven years later when 
Mr de Valera returned to office and elaborated once again this conception 
of the appropriate relationship between an Ireland external to but asso- 
ciated with the Commonwealth he found in Mr J. H. Thomas, the Do- 
minions Secretary, a singularly unappreciative audience. Yet despite 
discouragement both within and without Mr de Valera was not to be 
deflected from his chosen course and by the passage of the External Rela- 
tions Act 1 and of the Constitution the following year he partially achieved 
his purpose. It was not, however, arranged as neatly as might have been 
wished. For this the abdication was responsible, for it meant that the 
order of the legislation had to be reversed, the External Relations Act 
preceding the Constitution to which it was meant to be the sequel. More 
generally it demanded improvisation where deliberation was greatly 
needed. Yet whatever its defects the External Relations Act fulfilled for a 
time the purpose its author had in mind. It made possible the continuing 
association of a country which after 1937 was a republic in all but name 
with a Commonwealth of Nations owing common allegiance to the Crown. 
It may be that the solution was too subtle; certainly it had about it the air 
of a temporary expedient. But then time was needed not only for emotions 
to calm but also for the pattern of Commonwealth relations to evolve. 
And by this ingenious arrangement which, in the view of the United King- 
dom Government and the governments of the oversea dominions, effected 
no fundamental alteration in the position of the Irish Free State as a 
member of the Commonwealth, Mr de Valera felt that he attained the 
goal of an independent republic associated as a matter of external policy 
with the States of the British Commonwealth. When he was pressed to 
define exactly Eire’s relationship with the Commonwealth he replied that 


1 Executive Authority (External Relations) Act, 1936. 
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was something which he alone could not do and, when urged by Mr Dillon 
to declare whether Eire was a republic or not, he referred him to the Con- 
stitution and to the Oxford Dictionary. The solution, however, had one 
quality of statesmanship. It closed no doors. But it was too subtle to last 
—and in fact it did not last quite long enough. 

And now we come to one of the ironies of Commonwealth history. In 
1949 a republic—how inconceivable it had seemed a quarter of a century 
earlier—was accepted in accordance with its own expressed wishes as a full 
member of the Commonwealth. Irish experiments had encouraged Indians 
to think that after all a republic might be associated with the Common- 
wealth; and in the event the actual phrase by which the membership of 
India as a republic was reconciled with the Crown as the symbol of 
Commonwealth association had its Irish origin. The Irish, it is true, had 
never imagined that a republic could be a full member of the Common- 
wealth and the phrase they had contemplated in 1921 recognized the 
King as the Head of the association, not as Head of the Commonwealth 
which was the formula adopted in the London Declaration of 1949. Yet 
the intention of that earlier phrase, which embodied the essence of Mr de 
Valera’s thought, was intended to resolve the very problem which was 
resolved by the Commonwealth Prime Ministers in April 1949.1 And at 
the very moment when it was so resolved Mr de Valera was out of office for 
the only two years since 1931. It is not for me to speculate what would 
have happened had things been otherwise; but is it not inconceivable that 
he could have done other than welcome the fulfilment in so large a measure 
of his own ideas and feel that thereby the door at last was opened for an 
agreed solution of Eire’s relations with the Commonwealth? After all, 
while it is true that India remains a full member of the Commonwealth 
and not an associate, she owes no allegiance to the Crown however oblique, 
and her ambassadors are accredited in the name of the Indian President, 
and not of the King, as was the case in Eire before the repeal of the 
External Relations Act. 

It was an interparty government under Mr Costello which contained 
Republican, Labour, and Finé Gael members which decided that while 
India was to become a republic within, Ireland was to be a republic without 
the Commonwealth. Though the members of the government had differed 
profoundly in the past about Eire’s relations with the Commonwealth they 
were united in opposition to Mr de Valera and to his solution of them. Of 
particular importance were the views of Finé Gael, the principal party in 
the government. They were the party who in 1922 had fought to establish 
the Irish Free State as a dominion and though in recent years their support 
of dominion status had cooled, none the less their leader, General Mulcahy, 
had openly advocated full Commonwealth membership in the General 
Election of 1944. In the following year Mr Dillon, who though not a mem- 
ber of the party was closely associated with it, declared in the most 


1 The Times, 28 April 1949. 
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emphatic terms that Commonwealth membership was the condition of 
Irish unity. If, therefore, Finé Gael attacked Mr de Valera’s exercises in 
academic formulae they had done so hitherto from the standpoint of a 
party that championed full Commonwealth membership. It is for that 
reason that, while in 1948 it was recognized on all sides that the External 
Relations Act could not much longer survive, it was a matter of surprise 
that the inter-party government in which the predominant partner was the 
Finé Gael party should actually bring about its repeal in such a way as to 
sever all ties with the Commonwealth. Yet for their dramatic change of 
front there were reasons not to be lightly discounted. Mr Costello himself 
laid most emphasis upon two of them; upon the imperative need for unity 
at home, for taking the gun out of politics, and secondly for opening the 
way to frank friendship with Britain and the Commonwealth by removing 
the psychological barrier of the Crown and all ambiguity and source of 
friction in constitutional relationships. By a repeal of the External Rela- 
tions Act friendship would henceforward, he argued, be easy and natural, 
not artificial and constricted; and it would be closer, for to use his own 
words it would be unthinkable for the Republic of Ireland to draw further 
away from the countries of the Commonwealth. 

Some have found these reasons for secession convincing ; some have not. 
There is just one point that I would like to make. And that is that one 
reason for the failure of the external association experiment, as indeed for 
the experiment of dominion status which preceded it, was that neither ful- 
filled the principal purpose of their respective supporters. In the nineteen- 
twenties Mr Cosgrave’s government believed that by being a loyal member 
of the Commonwealth they would bring closer the day when Ireland would 
be reunited; Mr de Valera believed in 1937 and later that by refraining 
from the open declaration of a republic and by continuing Eire’s asso- 
ciation with the Commonwealth he, too, would at least leave the door open 
for reunion. But both felt that they had been mistaken. All parties had 
convinced themselves by 1949 that neither full dominion status and still 
less external association would contribute toward the removal of the 
border. In the north the majority wished to remain part of the United 
Kingdom irrespective of whether the twenty-six counties became a do- 
minion, an associated state or an independent republic. And that prompts 
the further reflection that British policy was mistaken in so far as it ever 
conceived that partition and dominion status could form parts of one 
consistent whole. Experience suggests that either there was a partitioned 
Ireland or there was an Irish dominion. There could not be both. There 
could not for the simple reason that within the twenty-six counties there 
was no solid basis of support, as the Finé Gael party learned to their cost, 
for Commonwealth policies. There was nationalist sentiment to be 
wooed, there were no Commonwealth votes to be won. The Commonwealth 
votes were on the other side of the border. 

The repeal of the External Relations Act was regarded both in London 
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and in Dublin as tantamount to secession. I am not myself certain 
whether in constitutional law this was a necessary conclusion since the 
London Declaration of April 1949 made it clear that allegiance to the 
Crown was no longer to be regarded as an essential condition of Common- 
wealth membership. In any event the real difference in the history of the 
relations of the Indian and Irish republics with the Commonwealth is to be 
found not in the field of constitutional theory but in the realm of political 
intention. India expressed an explicit desire to remain a full member of 
the Commonwealth after she had become a republic, Eire did not. 

It was largely because the Indian question had still to be resolved that 
Irish secession provoked anxiety and a spate of lugubrious comment. Yet 
the suggestion of catastrophic consequences involving the ending of trade 
preference and the conversion of citizens of Eire in the United Kingdom 
overnight into aliens at least made clear the resolve of the Irish Govern- 
ment to go ahead whatever happened. At the same time they had con- 
siderable, and as it proved well founded, confidence that there would be no 
very drastic repercussions. One reason for it I have already suggested. 
Eire was not a dominion when she seceded. Under the 1948 British 
Nationality Act her citizens were not regarded as British subjects or 
Commonwealth citizens but as falling into a special category. In the field 
of citizenship, and also in trading relations, it was not therefore necessary 
to devise new arrangements but more simply to decide whether the old 
should or should not be continued. In the making of that decision the 
oversea Commonwealth countries, more especially those with a consider- 
able Irish element in their populations, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
played a notable part. The Lord Chancellor in the House of Lords answer- 
ing criticisms implying that more drastic action should have been taken 
consequent upon Irish secession replied that no such action could have 
been taken with the agreement of the oversea dominions. On the con- 
trary, he said, had any such steps been contemplated the United Kingdom 
Government would have had to act ‘in the teeth of advice’ from the 
Commonwealth countries overseas. Fundamental, however, was the very 
special relationship which exists between Britain and Ireland. It has 
existed since the beginning of time and presumably will exist until the end. 
The relationship is parallel to the relationship between Norway and 
Sweden, Portugal and Spain, Canada and the United States. For this 
reason the Republic of Ireland might secede from the Commonwealth 
without profoundly affecting her relations at least with Britain. These 
relations had existed long before the Commonwealth came into being and 
they would in all probability exist after it had disappeared. All this 
deserves much emphasis because it means that the secession of Ireland 
from the Commonwealth and its consequences are really no guide at all to 
the consequences of secession by an oversea dominion. In their relations 
with Britain the Commonwealth tie is fundamental, for Ireland it was 
never more than a superstructure. 
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This, however, is not to suggest that secession has had no significant 
consequences. On the contrary, some are already apparent, though at this 
early stage it is only in relations between governments that they may beat all 
clearly discerned. When Ireland seceded the Lord Chancellor forecast that 
Ireland would not retain all the advantages of Commonwealth membership 
and, in particular, that she would be excluded from Commonwealth con- 
sultation and not be considered as a partner in Commonwealth defence 
matters. This, of course, has happened. At the Commonwealth Finance 
Ministers’ Conference held in London on 15-21 January 1952, for example, 
the Republic of Ireland was not represented. Instead the Ministers of 
Finance and of Industry and Commerce came over a few weeks after the 
conclusion of the Conference to have bilateral consultations with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Now it is perfectly clear that however useful 
such bilateral conversations may be they do preclude contact between 
Irish ministers and ministers in the oversea Commonwealth countries. 
This same thing is also to be noted in the course of day to day business. 
The Irish Ambassador in London does not attend the meetings of the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations with dominion High 
Commissioners. Likewise in Dublin there is no ground for An Taoiseach, 
the Prime Minister, to have specially close contact with the repre- 
sentatives of Canada, Australia, or India. Indeed, were he to do so, 
representatives of other countries would have legitimate ground for com- 
plaint. In these ways, therefore, personal contact with the Common- 
wealth overseas is declining and must inevitably decline still further in the 
future. The same is true in the equally important field of written com- 
munications. There the Republic of Ireland no longer comes within the 
Commonweaith system. As a result the Irish Government loses valuable 
sources of information particularly about events in countries where they 
are not themselves diplomatically represented, for example, the Soviet 
Union. More generally this both precludes the Commonwealth from exer- 
cising an influence on Irish policy and deprives the Irish of opportunities 
of making their views heard in world affairs through one of the great 
groupings of States. All this seems to me to be to the disadvantage of both 
parties and a clear loss. 

Having said so much, however, it must be added that the loss is poten- 
tial rather than actual. In fact Commonwealth consultation with Eire 
ceased in the early months of the war, at the request of the Irish Govern- 
ment. It was not thereafter resumed. The Irish were in fact represented 
at no Commonwealth Ministerial Conference since 1932, though their offi- 
cials did attend conferences of experts, particularly that on nationality, in 
the post-war years. In general, relations since the economic war (1932-38) 
were not normal, but I do not think that the force of the conclusion which 
I have drawn is thereby much diminished, even though it was the prospect, 
not the actual existence, of intimate consultation between the Republic 
of Ireland and the Commonwealth countries overseas that virtually dis- 
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appeared with secession. At a time when Western Europe is declining in 
influence and power and some of the Commonwealth countries overseas at 
least seem to be treading the path to greatness that is something not to be 
lightly disregarded. 

If, however, the secession of the Republic of Ireland would seem to pre-  } 
clude more intimate relations with the oversea Commonwealth countries no | 
such easy verdict can be pronounced in respect of relations with Britain. | 
There Mr Costello’s hope that secession would remove misunderstanding 
has not been unfulfilled. Even in the realm of practical affairs it may well 
be, to go back to the example I have already given, an advantage to the | 
republic that her ministers should discuss the financial problems of the | 
sterling area and trading relations with Britain on a reciprocal basis, for 
they are quite exceptional in character. In a wider field there would seem, 
too, to be a perceptible improvement in relations. It so happens that I was 
in Dublin at the time of the King’s death. There could be no doubt that 
the general and sincere expression of sympathy reflected a feeling which for 
the first time was uninhibited by political or constitutional reservations. 
Here the contrast with sentiment at the time of the death of George V was_ | 
marked and there seems little doubt that the disappearance of ambiguities | 
in Anglo-Irish relations have contributed to the changed atmosphere. [ 
found even among ex-Unionists, who had been greatly shocked by the 
somersault of Finé Gael, some who commented on the easier relations and 
allowed, albeit a trifle sadly, that perhaps Mr Costello had been right after 
all. Nor indeed should one fail to note that the Finé Gael party which had _ } 
hitherto stood, or had been regarded as standing, for the Commonwealth 
connexion, alone of the parties comprising the interparty government 
greatly strengthened its position at the 1951 General Election. 

I have already alluded to the reciprocal arrangements about citizen- 
ship made possible, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, by the 
continuing application of the provisions of the British Nationality Act 
under circumstances different in respect of Eire to those contemplated 
when the Act was drafted. In general terms the effect of those provisions | 
is that in the United Kingdom while citizens of Eire are no longer British | 
subjects they are not regarded as foreigners and in practice they enjoy the ' 
rights and obligations of citizenship. In the republic citizens of the United 
Kingdom enjoy reciprocal rights. In the relevant Irish citizenship order 
issued in 1949 it is stated that citizens of the United Kingdom and colonies, | « 
‘shall, subject to law, enjoy in Ireland similar rights and privileges to those | 1 
enjoyed by Irish citizens in the United Kingdom and Colonies by virtue of 
the British Nationality Act, 1948’.1 Similar orders have been made in ’ 

I 





respect of all Commonwealth members other than Pakistan which included 
no special provision for citizens of the republic in her Nationality Act. 

It must be recorded that these citizenship arrangements, practical and 
sensible though they are, have not escaped criticism. English people, | ; 


1 Statutory Instrument, No. 1 of 1949. 
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many of whom are apt to regard Irish insistence on a distinct and wholly 
separate nationality as an example of Irish contrariness, complain that by 
means of these reciprocal arrangements the Irish are getting the advan- 
tages without assuming the responsibilities of Commonwealth membership. 
Nor indeed is it only Englishmen who have questioned the appropriateness 
of these arrangements. In the Oireachtas, Legislature, one voice, that of 
Senator Margaret Pearse, sister of Patrick Pearse the leader of the 1916 
Easter rising, protested that in Britain she felt herself to be an alien as much 
as she did in France and would prefer to be so regarded. Her father, as has 
been the case so often with extreme nationalists that it can hardly be 
mere coincidence, was English. Mr George Bernard Shaw, too, after living 
in Britain for nearly half a century, though starting from a different 
premise reached the same conclusion. ‘I shall always be a foreigner here’, 
he said, ‘whether I have to register as an alien or not, because I am one of 
the few people here who thinks objectively. Englishmen are incapable of 
doing this’. (One can only hope that his impressions were in no way derived 
from his long membership of this Institute!) 

Too much should not be made of these criticisms, for the reciprocal 
citizenship arrangements command general approval on both sides of the 
Irish Sea. But it may be worth while saying something about one or two 
points connected with them. Some of the difficulties of English people in 
recognizing the existence of a separate Irish nationality has been due to 
the fact that most English people, at least of a certain class, tend—or 
until recently, have tended—to meet as many Anglo-Irish as Irish in the 
strict sense of the word and to confuse the two. Now the Anglo-Irish in the 
sense in which the term is generally accepted are for the most part de- 
scendants of Elizabethan, Stuart, Cromwellian, or Williamite settlers. 
Unlike the earlier Norman settlers they have not much intermarried with 
the native Irish because of the religious barrier that has existed since the 
Reformation. Many, therefore, are the descendants of English settlers in 
Ireland and have little or no Irish blood. They are mostly Episcopalians, 
members of the Church of Ireland, and to be distinguished from the Scottish 
Presbyterians who are settled in the north eastern counties as well as from 
the Catholics who comprise more than go per cent of the population of 
the Republic of Ireland. For them the Border is historically meaningless 
for they are on both sides of it. They have, however, acquired distinctive 
characteristics from their history and environment. Friedrich Engels 
noted some of these without enthusiasm when he visited Ireland almost a 
hundred years ago and he described them for the edification of Karl Marx 
who was then greatly interested in the Irish question. The Anglo-Irish 
landowners, wrote Engels, were ‘mostly tall, handsome men with enor- 
mous moustaches under colossal Roman noses’, who gave themselves ‘the 
sham military airs of retired colonels’ and were ‘laden with debts’. They 
should all, he said, be shot. His description might almost pass today 


1 Senate Debates, vol. 36, col. 339. 
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though the allusion to sham military airs is out of place in reference to a 
small community from whom almost all the successful British generals of 
the last war were drawn. I asked an Irish economist in Dublin a little while 
ago how it was that people of almost wholly British descent should have 
acquired the marked characteristics which impressed Engels so unfavour- 
ably. He replied without hesitation, ‘Everything in Ireland including the 
stature and features of Englishmen goes to extravagance’. Now the pur- 
pose of this digression is to point out that the Anglo-Irish comprise only 
some 6 per cent of the population of the republic, are politically unin- 
fluential and, however loyal to their country of settlement, are unrepre- 
sentative particularly in their psychological reaction to the problems of 
Commonwealth citizenship and Crown. This is something which English 
visitors should keep in mind if they wish to form a true impression of the 
innermost impulses of Irish political life. 

On the more general] question my view is that on balance the reciprocal 
citizenship arrangements work to the advantage of both parties. It is true 
that the Irish are the more obvious beneficiaries in that the number of 
Irishmen coming to work in the United Kingdom exceeds the number of 
Englishmen seeking refuge from austerity in the republic. But then the 
principal reason why Irishmen come in such large numbers to the United 
Kingdom is because they are needed to undertake heavy and mostly un- 
skilled work for which there is no sufficient alternative supply of labour. 
Nor must one think of men alone. In the last five years, 1946-51, women 
emigrants exceeded men by nearly 40 per cent. Most of them find their 
way into domestic work, factories, and hospitals. I understand that more 
than half the nurses in English hospitals are now Irish. Is it not in fact 
much to the advantage of Britain that there should be thislabour reserve so 
conveniently at hand and that those drawn from it should not have to be 
regarded as aliens? Indeed the fantastic administrative problem involved 
in any alternative precludes its adoption. 

Finally, in the event of a war in which Britain is involved and the 
republic is neutral, alien status would certainly place difficulties in the way 
of Irishmen wishing to volunteer in the British forces. Is this wise or even 
just? However one may write down some estimates of the number of Irish 
volunteers in the 1939-45 war it is quite certain that the total was no fewer 
than 70,000-80,000. Their quality was high perhaps because they were 
volunteers and the list of their distinctions semi-officially published by the 
United Kingdom Government was indeed impressive. As coming from 
Tipperary I may perhaps mention that the number of V.C.s awarded to 
Tipperary servicemen was four, which is believed to be as high as the 
number won by any individual county in the British Isles. Few things 
elicited warmer response than the late King’s tribute to these war-time 
volunteers in his message of good will on the proclamation of the republic. 
Clearly in such dangerous times as these it would be folly to place any 
possible obstacle in the way of war-time contribution of this kind. 
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In the economic field the secession of Ireland made no difference to 
trading relations with the Commonwealth countries. It was suggested 
that there was some risk that the continuance of preferential duties in 
trade with a country which had left the Commonwealth would be chal- 
lenged as conflicting with the most favoured nation clause in commercial 
treaties with foreign countries and the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade made at Geneva in 1947. Here, however, the Irish were always, and 
it seems rightly, confident. They argued that the very close and long- 
standing trading relationships between the two countries warranted excep- 
tional treatment, and more particularly they pointed to the fact that the 
schedule to the Geneva Agreement listed the Commonwealth countries by 
name and individually without any general heading implying that the 
preferences they exchanged were dependent upon Commonwealth member- 
ship. In 1950 the Irish Government reached formal agreement with the 
United States Government in a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation ensuring that the continuance of the existing trade preferences 
would not be questioned by Washington. The advantage to both Britain 
and the Republic of Ireland of this close trading relationship is not in 
question. 

In the financial field the Republic of Ireland, though not a member of 
the Commonwealth, is, like Iceland and Iraq, a member of the sterling 
area. No country, other than Britain herself, has a greater interest in the 
maintenance of the strength of sterling as an international currency. That 
is partly because of Ireland’s large oversea investments, mostly in the 
sterling area, which were estimated in 1947 to amount to {150 per head of 
the population, and probably larger than for any other country in the 
world; 2 and partly because of her sterling balances. These balances, which 
at the conclusion of the war amounted to some £400 million and are now 
estimated to stand at about {£160 million, are not—this is a point on which 
the Irish are insistent—to be compared with the Egyptian or Indian 
sterling balances since they were not built up for services rendered but for 
food supplied at low prices during the war years when it was impossible to 
buy consumer or capital goods on any comparable scale from Britain. 
Their existence has the effect of knitting the Irish economy yet more closely 
to that of the United Kingdom. At the present rate of spending these 
balances would, however, not last more than three years at most and the 
government, concerned at the heavy drain on dwindling sterling reserves 
and of an over-spending of dollars, have in recent months struck a note of 
alarm. The reaction to their solemn warnings was, however, a trifle dis- 
concerting. The economists expressed doubt about the exactitude of the 
figures, the Opposition insisted that the crisis was being greatly exag- 
gerated for political purposes, and Mr Warnock, the Northern Ireland 


1 Report on the Geneva Tariff Negotiations. Cmd. 7258. Article 1 and Annex A (Cmd. 
7258), 1947. ; > beta 

2 R. C. Geary, ‘Irish Economic Development since the Treaty’, Studies, vol. 40, no. 160, 
December 1951. 
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Attorney General, intervened in the ensuing inter-party dispute to say that 
the language used by Ministers clearly indicated that the republic was far 
along a road to economic and financial ruin. In fact, while there has un- 
doubtedly been over-spending on luxury or quasi-luxury imports the 
country’s economic position would seem to be tolerably sound. The terms 
of world trade have turned in favour of primary producing countries and 
the republic is benefiting and seems likely to continue to benefit in conse- 
quence. One small but interesting illustration of this is the export for the 
first time of chilled beef from Cork to the United States, a development 
which is satisfying for economists thinking in terms of increased dollar 
earnings for the sterling area but not so satisfying for those who still hope 
for good red meat in Britain. 

In respect of the essentials of foreign policy secession would seem to 
have made little difference. The Irish attitude to the Atlantic Pact as de- 
fined in 1949 remains unchanged. In an exchange of Notes? with the 
United States Government that year Mr Sean MacBride, Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs, stated that while partition continued no Irish Government 
whatever their political views could participate with Britain in a mili- 
tary alliance without running counter to the national sentiments of the 
people and thereby incurring the risk, in the event of a crisis, of civil war 
within its own jurisdiction. That is the view that continues to prevail. In 
respect of the United Nations the Irish application for membership still 
stands, but the presumption is that the Soviet veto will continue to operate 
and that the republic will therefore not be admitted to membership. Were 
some compromise to be reached at the United Nations on the basis perhaps 
of pairing off applications sponsored by the Soviet Union and by the Wes- 
tern Powers the resulting election of the republic to membership might be 
somewhat embarrassing to the Irish Government. This is partly because of 
prevailing disillusion with the United Nations and still more because 
membership in certain circumstances would be inconsistent with 
neutrality. 

The long-standing and deep-seated hostility of the majority of the Irish 
people to the Soviet Union has not, so far as one can judge, sensibly modi- 
fied their conviction that neutrality is the only possible policy. It is true 
that there has been some anxiety in political circles about the possible 
influence of what are described as ‘professional Catholics’ in persuading the 
people that neutrality is not a justifiable policy when atheistic Commun- 
ism is the enemy, but no competent observer suggests that a policy other 
than neutrality would be followed on the outbreak of war. This does not, 
however, alter the fact that opinion is anti-Soviet in a sense in which it was 
not anti-Nazi in 1939. Moreover, however insistent on neutrality, the 
Irish Government are anxious that their country should not be a weak link 
in the Western defensive zone. It seems that the requests for arms recently 
made to the United States Government have not been official but there is 


1 No. 9934. 
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no doubt about the desire of the Irish Government to secure the equipment 
essential to effective self-defence. 

Continuing insistence on the part of political leaders on the risk of in- 
ternal division, even of civil war, in the event of Irish participation in a 
world war, deserves some attention. It will be remembered that Mr 
de Valera in 1939, and particularly in 1941 when the United States came 
into the war, laid much emphasis on this point saying that for a divided 
country to throw itself into war would be tantamount to committing 
suicide. It would be unwise to discount the risk altogether. In the last war 
any challenge to the authority of the government was effectively fore- 
stalled by the internment in 1940 of all suspected of subversive activities. 
These suspects included Communist as well as Nazi sympathisers and after 
Hitler had attacked Russia in 1941 life in the Curragh internment camp 
evidently became so intolerable that both parties are said to have 
petitioned the Minister of Justice to be separately interned. To these 
petitions the Minister is said to have replied ‘in this war the government is 
neutral’, and to have left them interned together. 

At the present time all the evidence available suggests that the number 
of Communist sympathizers in the republic is negligible. Irish nationalism 
is in fact extremely conservative in its outlook. When the Home Rule 
Party was founded some eighty years ago one important reason for its 
demand for self-government was, as its manifesto stated, to secure Ireland 
from the dangers of English revolutionary violence. The predominant 
opinion in Ireland today is how right they were. In such circumstances it is 
not surprising that the correspondent sent by the Daily Worker to survey 
the political scene in 1950 should Lave reported it ‘required a considerable 
amount of courage to be a Socialist in Ireland’ and saw no ‘hope of improve- 
ment’ except perhaps through the ending of partition. On the other hand 
the systematic thought which Engels, Marx and, later, Lenin devoted to 
the Irish question may well have prompted a Soviet analysis of the pos- 
sible role of Ireland in the class war in its contemporary context. The 
conclusions drawn from any such analysis might be negative—or they 
might not. 

Partition remains the overriding consideration in all Irish external 
policies. The extreme tension which followed the insertion in the Ireland 
Act of the provision stating that in no event should Northern Ireland or 
any part thereof cease to be part of His Majesty’s dominions and of the 
United Kingdom without the consent of its own Parliament? has relaxed. 
Mr de Valera’s statement on his accession to office was notably moderate 
in tone and in recent months there has been joint action in respect of 
hydro-electric schemes, fisheries, and transport involving ministerial con- 
ferences in Belfast and Dublin. Such functional co-operation may not be 
without importance for the future. The fast through train that is now 
running experimentally from Cork to Belfast—appropriately named the 


112 & 13 Geo. VI, c. 41, Art 1 (2). 
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‘Enterprise’-—may perhaps be the herald of co-operation in a widening 
area of common interest. 

It has been felt outside the republic that the late government over- 
played their hand in declining to subscribe to the North Atlantic Treaty and 
almost simultaneously seceding from the Commonwealth. They could afford 
to do one or the other but not both without incurring some risk of weaken- 
ing their position. With that criticism I agree. At the same time the Irish 
reaction to United States policies should not be disregarded. One of the 
most striking developments of the last decade has been the decline of 
American influence in Ireland. It is still very great, particularly in country 
areas where they have long memories of the many emigrants who in dark 
days travelled to the United States and who found wealth and welcome 
there, but it is no longer something to conjure with. 

In the past, Whitaker's Almanack used to divide the world into the 
British Empire, the United States, and foreign countries. Today the Re- 
public of Ireland has rightly been added to the intermediate category, and 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association is adopting a similar course 
in inviting the United States and the Republic of Ireland to form associate 
groups in their respective countries. But if the Republic of Ireland is 
neither a foreign country nor a member of the Commonwealth there is still 
considerable latitude permissible in the emphasis which one places on her 
relation to those two categories. Looking at the position first from the 
point of view of Britain herself I believe it to be a mistake to go on regard- 
ing the Republic of Ireland as a Commonwealth country which has strayed 
from the fold. One cannot go back on history and it is the duty of states- 
manship to make the best of an existing situation. Looking to the future 
Britain might be well advised therefore to forget a good deal of the past. 
Though every fair minded person will recognize that dominion status was 
imposed on the Irish Free State, none the less the fact remains that, taken 
as a whole, she was an unsatisfactory dominion. From the first she worked 
for the dilution of dominion status, for the removal of the Crown from her 
Constitution, for the abolition of Privy Council appeals, though here 
Canada took the first step; she was the first dominion to replace the con- 
cept of common citizenship with that of reciprocal citizenship ; she was the 
first, too, to set the lamentable example of neutrality in a major war, and 
finally the first to secede.1 All this makes a depressing and discouraging 
record. On the other hand, if the Republic of Ireland is regarded as a 
foreign country how very different is the impression that emerges. How 
fortunate indeed is Britain to have as her nearest neighbour a country 
remarkable amongst the countries of Western Europe for her devotion to 
and effective working of the British parliamentary system, for her excep- 
tional stability of government, for her comparatively strong financial posi- 
tion ; a country moreover which is a reservoir of labour, whose principal 
export is food, of which more than go per cent comes to the United King- 


1 Burma who seceded a year earlier had never been a dominion. 
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dom, and who above all can be relied upon, whatever the policy of her own 
government, to send material reinforcement in the form of volunteers to 
serve in the British forces in war-time. In short, is Britain not much to be 
envied in her Atlantic neighbour? 

Now I have deliberately heightened the contrast but does it not suggest 
that psychologically at least it is of importance that the United Kingdom 
should regard the Republic of Ireland more as a foreign country than as an 
ex-member of the Commonwealth with all that implies? Has not the time 
come, to take a practical example, when the possibility of securing greater 
supplies of food from our food-exporting neighbour should be more 
thoroughly explored than they have been in the past and without any 
political reservation? Indeed the desirability of regarding Irish affairs in a 
new context is such that I have come to the reluctant conclusion that 
responsibility for them might with advantage be transferred from the 
Commonwealth Relations Office to the Foreign Office. 

But if all this is the right approach from the British point of view I 
would have thought it would be quite the wrong approach from the Irish 
point of view. The major objective of Irish policy is the ending of partition 
and that can be done only by agreement. There, to my mind, the possible 
contribution of the Commonwealth has been consistently underestimated 
largely because it has been viewed in too narrow a context. Nowhere has 
the republic better friends than in the oversea dominions. For that reason 
alone it is important that the possibilities implicit in association in one 
form or another with the Commonwealth should always be kept to the 
forefront in Ireland. Is the reunion of Ireland in the foreseeable future 
conceivable except within some wider framework which must include the 
countries of the Commonwealth? May it not indeed be that in the fullness 
of time India, who learned so much in the past from Ireland about the ways 
in which republicanism might be reconciled with Commonwealth member- 
ship, will, in her turn, suggest to Irishmen how their differences may be 
reconciled through a Commonwealth whose guiding principle is national 
self-government and which now embraces within its fold both republics 
and monarchies? 


Address at Chatham House — 
Ir March 1952 








JAPAN AND THE NEW BALANCE OF 
POWER IN THE FAR EAST 


WILLIAM L. HOLLAND 


HE basic and overriding problem in Japan is still the problem of 

how a nation of 83 or 84 millions is to survive on rather crowded 

and not particularly productive islands. The present population 
problem is not merely the old one of natural increase but of a suddenly 
enlarged population, including several million persons who have returned 
from overseas, crowded into smaller space and denied the special sources 
of food and raw materials which Japan previously obtained from her 
Empire, and from Manchuria and north China. Long-term trends evi- 
denced in the analysis of recent Japanese vital statistics suggest a tapering 
off of the population, but at a much higher total figure than the experts 
before the war predicted. Despite the earlier equivocal position taken by 
SCAP on the matter of birth-control, the Japanese Government is now 
permitting and, indeed, giving a good deal of tacit encouragement to 
birth-control teachings and clinics. 

Another fundamental problem is that the Japanese economy has still 
not been able to rebuild more than a small fraction of what used to be a 
very important, productive, and profitable merchant marine. Though 
Japan has made a remarkable economic revival largely due to the war 
boom, it is in many respects lop-sided and, because of Korean war require- 
ments, has been particularly concentrated on heavy industry. The textile 
industry which used to be so important in Japanese economic life is not, 
nor do I think it is likely to be in the future, of such great relative import- 
ance as before the war.’ Many people would say that this is a desirable 
development, on the ground that Japan has both the ability and the oppor- 
tunity to specialize in, for example, machinery, metal goods, and small 
capital equipment, and that along those lines she can best fit into the other 
Asian economies. The United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East has been devoting a good deal of attention to this subject. 

The war boom is in many ways one of the reasons why Japan’s basically 
precarious economic situation has not been more apparent. It has saved 
her from what might have been a very serious crisis and has to some extent, 
looked at from the American fiscal point of view, been an alternative to the 
former American policy of heavily subsidizing the Japanese economy. 
Japan has not only been a very large repair base for the whole American 
war effort in Korea but is now being linked in much more with the whole 
United States rearmament programme. Very considerable opportunities 


1 It is significant that considerable restrictions in Japanese cotton textiles output were 
announced in March 1952. 
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exist in Japanese factories for the production of materials and machinery 
needed for United States rearmament, as well as actual armaments them- 
selves. Japan also benefits indirectly in a number of ways: for instance, 
from the fact that she has obtained very considerable quantities of scrap 
as part of the normal wastage of the war in Korea. 

Apart from this, however, there are some very unhealthy signs in the 
Japanese economy, which may show themselves more plainly even if the 
war boom continues. There is considerable inflation and, as a result, a de- 
cided shortage of working capital. This has shown itself in quite striking 
ways, for instance, in electric power production. Japan cannot rely on rain- 
fall for her hydro-electric stations and there is a constant need for supple- 
menting hydro-electric power with thermal power. Yet again and again, 
the power companies have lacked the working capital to buy coal, and all 
sorts of complications in power supply have resulted. A basic fact which 
has a bearing on international trade is that Japan is no longer by any 
means such a low-cost producer as she used to be. That is vividly ilus- 
trated by the price which the United Kingdom is being asked to pay for 
the steel to be purchased from Japan as a stop-gap measure until American 
steel can be supplied. While there are a good many lines in which Japan 
can under-cut Western European and even American producers, the old 
situation in which Japan was able to operate at costs far below those of the 
rest of the trading world is much less likely to reappear. 

Futhermore, without her own merchant marine Japan is suffering the 
great handicap of having to pay very high freights on a great many of her 
essential imported raw materials, nor does she receive the income from the 
carrying of freight for other countries which was formerly a vital part of 
her total economy. I feel that a more vigorous attempt should soon be 
made to restore the Japanese merchant marine to a considerably greater 
tonnage than at present. I am well aware of the international complica- 
tions that this may create and of the resistance that it will meet, in the 
United States as well as in Britain, but it seems to me one of the big steps 
that must be taken. I stress this because, while the role played by Japan’s 
trade in many parts of the rest of Asia is well enough known, we sometimes 
tend to forget that one of her great contributions, not nearly so visible, but 
equally important, was the services that she rendered, not merely in pro- 
viding goods, but in shipping, insurance, warehousing, and credit facilities 
by Japanese banks. The whole of that complex of services and of technical 
skills was a vital element in the total Far Eastern economy which was so 
tragically shattered by the second world war. There cannot be any healthy 
recovery of economic life in the Far East until Japan’s economy is geared 
into it again to a much greater degree than it is at present. In that sense 
the inevitable result of the occupation, which meant that Japan’s economy 
was artificially and rather unnaturally linked to that of the United States 
and to a large extent made a part of the dollar area, has been unfortunate. 


t Unless of course there should be another drastic devaluation of the yen. 
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The problem of Japanese trade with China has become politically im- 
portant because of its relationship to the peace treaty and to the question 
whether Japan makes agreements with Formosa or with mainland China. 
No serious student can deny the potential importance of Japan’s need 
for close economic ties with north China and Manchuria, but it would 
be quite naive to think that the old pattern of Japanese trade relations 
with China can be re-established. Much of that relationship depended on 
the fact that Japan actually owned huge properties, and operated mines 
and factories on the mainland of China. Even ii there should be a very 
great rapprochement between the Chinese and the Japanese, it will as- 
suredly not lead toa return of Japan to the mainland, owning and operating 
cotton mills and running big industrial establishments in Manchuria. 

In that sense it is naive to think that if Japan could be enabled to re- 
sume trade with mainland China it would be a substitute, so to speak, for 
trade in South East Asia and would remove the pressure from Japanese 
competition there. Admittedly there must be a good deal of Japanese 
trade with South East Asia, but even so, the long-term problem of Japanese 
trade with China still remains a big issue. Referring to this subject before a 
Senate Committee on 21 January 1952 Mr John Foster Dulles used this 
careful language: 


. .. As a long-range proposition, looking ahead over many years, it can be said 
that it is obviously abnormal that Japan should be permanently divorced from 
the raw materials and the markets which are close at hand. But even accepting 
that fact we do not need to conclude from it that Japan must eventually become 
a Communist satellite. There is another assumption, and a sound assumption, 
and that is that the present situation on the mainland must be changed, so that 
China’s national interests and her peoples’ true aspirations will not continue to 
be sacrificed to the alien imperial designs of Moscow. In other words, we must 
and can assume that there will be a change from the present China situation 
which now compels the free nations temporarily to restrict closely their econo- 
mic relations with the mainland of China. I can say to you with complete assur- 
ance that the best informed Japanese are totally convinced, as I think we are, 
that the alien doctrine of Communism cannot permanently conquer the Chinese 
spirit or liquidate the innate individualism of the Chinese race. The Chinese 
nation will not permanently suffer the imposition of a tyranny which places 
them in the service of alien masters. There will be an end to a tyranny which 
the Chinese themselves will come more and more to hate. We should assume 
the impermanence, not the permanence, of the present Moscow-oriented rule of 
China. We cannot expect that this change in China will take place automatic- 
ally. To realize that change will require something besides negative and purely 
defensive policies in Asia on the part of the free world, notably the United 
States. It will require a determination to promote freedom and independence 
in Asia and action consistent with that determination as opportunities arise.} 


Leaving aside the sections of this statement in which Mr Dulles was 
obviously trying to reassure the Senators, I would note that he did not 
argue, as has sometimes been assumed, that as a long-range proposition 
Japan should be divorced from economic relations with mainland China. 


1 Japanese Peace Treaty and other Treaties Relating to Security in the Pacific. Hearings 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 82nd Congress, 21-5 
January 1952 (Washington, U.S.G.P.O. 1952), p. 12. 
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Even today, despite the pressure which is being put by some sections of 
American Congress on all efforts at trade with China on the part of other 
nations, it is worth noting (a matter which causes sore feelings, I believe, 
in the United Kingdom) that Japan has been permitted to carry on trade 
in a number of lines, including textiles, with Communist China at a time 
when other areas such as Hong Kong have been blocked from so doing. 
This arises in part from a recognition of the very strong feeling which exists 
in some Japanese business circles, notably in the Osaka area, that they can 
and must even now carry on some trade with China, and a realization that 
as a long-term proposition Japan must keep up some of her former contacts. 

A difficult aspect of this problem is the extent to which this economic 
relationship will be used by the Chinese Communist leaders for political 
ends; in other words, to try to push Japan into a much closer political 
rapprochement with them or with Russia, and away from the Western 
orbit. The answer to it depends on the future relative bargaining power of 
Japan and China. My own feeling is that Japan’s long-term bargaining 
position will be a good deal stronger than is sometimes realized, and that 
the fear which is voiced occasionally in the United States that Japan would 
be wide open to Communist infiltration from China is an exaggerated one. 
Japan, indeed, may offer a real opportunity to Communist China, both in 
the economic field and to some extent in the diplomatic field, to avoid a 
too permanent and too close embrace from Russia. 

Another fundamental factor is that, in spite of all the talk about eco- 
nomic development programmes in South East and Southern Asia, Japan, 
even with all the losses of the war and the other handicaps I have men- 
tioned, is still far ahead of any other Asian nation in economic develop- 
ment. The contrast is so striking that it is hardly possible to think of 
Japan in the same terms even as such a partially industrialized country as 
India. The differences both in terms of output of power, coal, and steel, 
trained labour and managerial ability and plant capacity, are so great that 
any idea of large-scale Far Eastern economic development which does not 
involve considerable participation by the Japanese is doomed to failure. 

Because of this, I feel that one of the strange omissions in the Colombo 
Plan discussions has been the neglect of the actual or the potential role of 
Japan in even the much watered-down version of the Plan which may now 
be necessary. I suggest that this omission deserves further study, and that 
it might be the mark of British economic statesmanship if some more posi- 
tive measures could be taken to bring the Japanese into the working out 
of the Colombo programme. 

A further factor in the social field is that organized labour in Japan, 
despite certain anomalies, is a much greater, and a much more deeply 
rooted, political and social force than it was before the war. While I would 
expect to see some pressure put on organized labour by an independent 
Japanese government, I do not think it can ever be pushed back to the 
position of relative impotence which it had before the war. That fact in it- 
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self must have important political consequences, in hindering either the 
development of extreme reactionary Right-wing forces in Japan, or a re- 
turn to conditions of unfair competition based on exploited labour and 
extreme low-cost production in Japanese industry. 

Again educational reform in Japan, though it has had many absurd 
aspects and has been described in excessively hopeful terms by some SCAP 
officials, who have tried to impose on Japan a kind of expensive and some- 
what inefficient educational system too closely modelled on the American, 
has undoubtedly achieved a good deal in the negative sense chiefly, I think, 
in that it has broken some of the old habits of docility and unquestioning 
obedience. Thus, though its positive achievements so far have not been 
too good and the standards of teaching are still lamentably low, it has per- 
haps done a useful thing in stirring up the Japanese people and exposing 
them to all sorts of ideas and attitudes of mind, and to that extent making 
it a little more difficult for the old unconscious authoritarian set of ideas to 
regain their pre-war hold. 

Finally, in the political sphere, I think, given all the adverse circum- 
stances, the Japanese have shown a certain political maturity and an 
ability to create and run a parliamentary system. Admittedly one cannot 
be sure that this will continue in exactly the same way after sovereignty 
has been achieved, but my own feeling is that the chances for parliament- 
ary democracy in Japan are pretty good, certainly better than in most 
Asian countries. As one aspect of that it should be noted that the influence 
of the Communist Party is at present very slight, and I do not think this 
is merely due to the repressive measures taken against them. It is true, of 
course, that in both the military and the intellectual sphere Chinese Com- 
munist prestige has a new importance in Japan and one that could be an 
influential factor if things went very wrong in Japanese economic life, for 
example, in the event of a sudden depression. But though this has been 
constantly played up in discussion in the United States I do not think it is 
nearly such a serious problem as is sometimes made out. On the other 
hand, there is some revival of semi-secret chauvinist organizations which 
resemble the Black Dragon and similar societies before the surrender. With 
the re-establishment of a Japanese army and the possible development of 
a Japanese military caste, this trend is certainly something to be watched. 

The draft treaty of peace with Japan is a compromise document in 
many ways; it required a number of compromises to secure even approval 
of general principles embodied in the preliminary outline, by the other 
nations represented on the Far Eastern Commission, a good example being 
the agreement between the United States and Australia and New Zealand as 
the price of their support for the treaty. The treaty is unusually important 
because of the Administrative Agreement between the United States and 
Japan. This agreement is unprecedented in American history because it 


1 The agreement was signed by the Japanese Government on 28 February 1952. This 
and the peace treaty were approved by the U.S. Senate on 20 March and came into force 
on 28 April 1952. 
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provides for the garrisoning of American troops in Japan under something 
like extraterritorial terms. United States garrisons have existed on a small 
scale in places like the Philippines and Panama, but the idea that, in a 
major foreign country and a sovereign country, America will be maintain- 
ing substantial forces and bases is something new and has a bearing on 
American diplomacy in the future. One part of the agreement which has 
already encountered some criticism (though with what justification will 
depend on how it is in fact operated) is the provision for the United States 
to intervene in certain cases of internal disturbance in Japan herself. It is 
no secret that this was designed to deter any attempts to organize Com- 
munist uprisings in a still relatively unarmed Japan. 

In conclusion, I feel that Japan, because of what she has to offer, may 
be able to act as a constructive and moderating third force in the Far East. 
After the ratification of the peace treaty she will fairly soon become an 
active military force in the East. On the economic and political level I be- 
lieve there are opportunities in the long run for some rapprochement be- 
tween Japan and China, which may make it possible for China to escape a 
little from her present excessive tie-up with Soviet Russia. Having said 
that, however, I would also emphasize that if any new balance of power in 
the Far East is to have any real meaning, it must take into account the role 
to be played by such large Asian nations as India and Pakistan. I need not 
consider here the reasons why India and Pakistan cannot at the present 
time play an important role, because of their own internal conditions and 
mutual suspicions. But if we cannot look forward to the development of 
fairly close political (and I would also say military) arrangements, perhaps 
in the form of a pact, involving Japan, India, and Pakistan, any durable 
balance of power in the Far East is unlikely to appear. 

In the process of bringing that about I have a feeling that the United 
Kingdom could play a small but rather important role. It is fascinating, of 
course, to speculate today on the analogies between the present situation 
and the circumstances which led Great Britain at the beginning of this cen- 
tury to conclude the Anglo- Japanese Alliance. I am, of course, not suggest- 
ing that there is a possibility of an Anglo- Japanese Alliance today but I do 
think there is an opportunity for some initiative on the part of the United 
Kingdom both, as I have suggested, in the matter of the Colombo Plan and 
also in encouraging closer political and cultural relations with Japan and 
the development of a greater flow of students and lecturers between the 
two countries. This is not to deprecate the importance of a close United 
States—Japanese relationship, but I think that the more Japan has oppor- 
tunities of maintaining close and friendly relationships with a few other 
countries of the free world the better it will be not only for her but even for 
the United States. 


Address at Chatham House 
5 February 1952 
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LORD BIRDWOOD 


stand out, apart from the general theme of international controversy, 

in the nature of diversions. Korea might be regarded as a diversion— 
formidable enough, but subsidiary to the general condition of the clash of 
two ideologies. Kashmir then is a diversion, not so spectacular as Korea; 
nevertheless charged not only with international potential, but with a vital 
significance nearer home, for our Empire and Commonwealth. 

In 1849 Joseph Cunningham, a Lieutenant of Engineers in the service 
of the East India Company, published his well known History of the Sikhs. 
He had served on the staff at the battle of Sobraon in the 2nd Sikh War in 
1846 and had earned a brevet and a political appointment in Bhopal for his 
services. Naturally in his history he covered our negotiations with Raja 
Gulab Singh of Jammu very thoroughly; and the gist of his argument was 
that the British had had an understanding with Gulab Singh by which the 
Sikh army would be attacked, and abandoned by its own government in 
defeat. 

‘Under such circumstances of discreet policy and shameless treason was 
the battle of Sobraon fought’ were Cunningham’s words. His frankness 
cost him his career and he was removed from political employment and re- 
turned to military duty. The final transaction with Gulab Singh was sealed 
by the Treaty of Amritsar of March 1846 by which the whole of Kashmir 
was detached from the Punjab and passed to Raja Gulab Singh for the 
equivalent sum of about a million pounds; and, in token of British para- 
mountcy, until quite recently the Rulers of Kashmir annually presented 
the British Government with one horse, a dozen goats, and six shawls! My 
reason for relating these distant events of a hundred years ago is to em- 
phasize that the modern Kashmir problem, in no small measure, derives 
from an award of doubtful wisdom and integrity by a British Government 
to the Dogra Minister of the young Maharaja Dulip Singh of the Punjab; 
and, as such, to put it mildly, it would have been satisfactory if a British 
Government could have seen the matter through to its conclusion. 

For centuries the soft, friendly people of Kashmir, of little stamina, 
have been ruled by successive foreign dynasties. Scythian Hindu princes, 
Moghul emperors, Duranis of Kabul, Ranjit Singh the Sikh; finally, the 
Dogras of Jammu. It is important for us to understand the character of 
the Kashmiri which permitted this exploitation, for only then will we appre- 
ciate the effect of foreign troops within the country. A great Kashmiri, Sir 
Muhammad Iqbal the poet, wrote in shame and sorrow of his own people: 
‘The Kashmiri has come to hug slavery to his bosom’; and he speaks of him 
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as, ‘a stranger to the dignity of self, ashamed of his ego’. At the Security 
Council, Sir Zafrullah Khan was a little more realistic and less poetic. ‘One 
soldier armed with no more than a bayonet could drive 4,000 Kashmiris in 
whatever direction he desired!’ was the way he put it. The opinion how- 
ever which must carry most weight with us, is that of Sir Owen Dixon. 
Writing in his report as a United Nations representative he makes it quite 
clear that in his view the illiterate inhabitant of the valley could not exer- 
cise his right to vote, according to his instinct and inclination, while Indian 
troops and the State Militia lived on his doorstep. 

We are apt to think of the problem only in terms of a small Hindu 
tyranny ruling a vast number of Muslims, merely because that is the man- 
ner in which it is always presented—the Hyderabad situation in reverse. 
Those are certainly the general conditions.. But we should remember that 
most of the State is quite inaccessible and that whole communities live 
without roads in isolation; so that there is no sense of unity among the 
people as Kashmiris. Indeed, in speaking of Kashmiris we are really refer- 
ring only to the inhabitant of the valley of the Jhelum who lives on a fertile 
plateau 100 miles long and 30 miles broad around Srinagar. Forty thou- 
sand Buddhists in East Ladakh occupy nearly one quarter of the State and 
have expressed a desire to accede to India. In the remainder of what is 
known as the Frontier Districts, there are 270,000 inhabitants—all Muslim. 
In November 1947 most of the people of this area quietly tock the law into 
their own hands, staged an orderly revolution, set up their own republic 
and later threw in their fortunes with Pakistan, after handing over their 
treasury untouched since the first day of their revolt. In the Jammu Pro- 
vince, the centre of Dogra domination, according to the 1941 census, out 
of a population of 1,560,000, there were 830,000 Muslims and 730,000 
Hindus. In fact, one could divide the Jammu Province by the Chenab 
River and say that to the south and east of the river the population was 
mainly Hindu and to the north and west mainly Muslim. 

In both the Kashmir Province and the Poonch Jagir the Muslim majori- 
ties were overwhelming. One million six hundred thousand to 110,000 in 
the Province and 380,000 to 40,000 in Poonch. The true Kashmiri, the 
man of the valley, is a very different kind of person from the man of Poonch 
and Mirpur on the Pakistan border, his co-religionist, who formed some of 
the finest fighting stock of the old Indian Army. The figures of the 1941 
census have been considerably modified, both in the Kashmir and Jammu 
Provinces during the last five years in favour of non-Muslim elements as a 
result of events since 1947. 

What were the conditions in which these people lived in Kashmir in the 
nineteen-twenties and thirties? The production of silk, saffron, tobacco, 
wine, and salt—a State monopoly—the slaughter of a cow (meaningless as 
an offence to a Muslim) punishable with long terms of imprisonment, the 
incidence of land tax three times that in the neighbouring Punjab—car- 
penters, boatmen, butchers, bakers, all taxed, with no return in the form 
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of an efficient public service, or a road, or school, or hospital, for their 
patient slavery; conditions truthfully reflected in the filth and squalor of 
Srinagar—a city which could and should be a paradise in the East in as 
fair a setting as one could wish for in the world. It is easy to blame the 
Maharaja. But it is only just to judge him along with others of his order, 
and to remember that the Indian Political Department pursued a policy of 
‘live and let live’ in regard to princes, and only interfered at the last 
minute when conditions were too obvious to avoid publicity. 

In 1931 there were serious riots in the State as a result of which the 
Muslim Conference was formed. In particular the clamour was for agrarian 
reform. There followed the Glancy Commission and the establishment of a 
State Legislature, in which the Muslim Conference captured sixteen out of 
twenty-one elected seats. In 1938 there was a split in the Muslim Confer- 
ence and a prominent member, Sheikh Abdullah, broke away to form his 
own National Conference: if now a purely Kashmiri reconciliation could be 
achieved as between Azad Kashmir and Sheikh Abdullah, it would be but 
a reunion of two political units, formerly one, the Muslim and National 
Conferences. 

We pass from background history to modern events. In 1946 Abdullah 
was undergoing one of his many terms of imprisonment, and was held on a 
nine-year sentence. Simultaneously he was functioning as President of the 
All-India States People’s Conference, work which had for years thrown him 
in contact with the Indian National Congress. Abdullah’s whole back- 
ground is therefore one of sympathy with the aspirations of the Congress, 
a socialist,and a nationalist, and he was thus always quite impervious to the 
outlook and appeal of the Muslim League, particularly as the latter were 
never concerned with such matters as the relationship of princes with their 
subjects. Against this background naturally his friendship for Nehru, a 
Kashmiri Brahman, grew—which is some contribution, but only a contri- 
bution, to the present situation. 

Previous to partition, the princes were ‘advised’—to be technically cor- 
rect—to sign instruments of accession. By 15 August 1947 the majority 
had signed. The Maharaja of Kashmir, however, had lingered on in futile 
indecision, playing with the idea of establishing a precarious independence. 

In the third week in June, Lord Mountbatten visited Kashmir and in 
very difficult conversations pressed the Maharaja to make up his mind, 
after discovering the wishes of his people through a plebiscite. He also 
assured him on behalf of the Government of India that if the Maharaja de- 
cided to accede to Pakistan, India would not regard it as an unfriendly act. 
Later in August, Lord Ismay went up and was prepared also to advance 
with equal force the claims of both Pakistan and India. I think it is im- 
portant to accept the truth of that position. After a certain amount of en- 
quiry and talk with those concerned, I certainly do myself. If we accept it, 
then we must equally refuse the Pakistan contention that there was some 


form of diabolical plot between the Maharaja and the Government of India 
x 
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to stage a situation which would precipitate accession to India. That Mr 
Gandhi and Acharya Kripalani on their visits to the State in the summer 
of 1947 would have advocated the case of India is obvious. But that the 
terms and details of a plan were then evolved is, in my belief, just not true. 

What, however, was happening during those critical months of August 
and September, was a systematic State persecution of Muslims in those 
areas, Poonch, Mirpur, and Jammu, where the Muslims were not the mes- 
merized mice of the Kashmir valley. It was but an extension of events in 
the Punjab—with this difference, that it was inspired by the Kashmir 
Government and was a quite ruthless manifestation of that government’s 
deliberate policy of what could only be termed ‘extermination’. 

The movement really started in Poonch, in the spring, with a revolt 
against taxation. State troops were sent in but the Muslims among them 
went over to those in revolt, and thereafter formed the hard core round 
which the ‘Azad Kashmir’ movement gathered strength. It continued at 
Bagh in Poonch when on 26 August State troops set on Muslims who had 
disobeyed an order forbidding the observance of ‘Pakistan day’ (15 
August). It increased in tempo and spread to Jammu Province in Septem- 
ber and October, with the infiltration of the RSSS, Akali Sikhs, and mem- 
bers of the Indian National Army from India. It reached its peak on 5 and 
6 November when two crowded convoys of Muslim evacuees, who had been 
promised safe conduct to Pakistan, were set on by their guards outside 
Jammu and men, women, and children were slaughtered, with the assist- 
ance of armed bands who had been waiting for them. 

In the meanwhile the tribal invasion had brought Kashmir to the 
notice of the world, and indeed that invasion was the direct legacy of the 
previous State persecution of Muslims. 

The first tribal forces—z2,o00 in lorries—passed through Abbottabad 
and entered Kashmir on 22 October 1947. They advanced up the Jhelum 
without opposition, sacked Uri and the Convent at Baramula and were on 
the outskirts of Srinagar on 26 October. Their outstanding achievement, 
however, was to make up the Maharaja’s mind for him. 

India’s immediate reaction was to save Srinagar. But Lord Mount- 
batten pointed out that such action would not be valid unless the State had 
first acceded. Accordingly Mr V. P. Menon, the Secretary of the new States 
Ministry, flew in and advised the Maharaja to retire to Jammu, advice 
which was accepted with alacrity. I have emphasized that hitherto there 
was no plot. But at that late hour what advice Mr Menon gave to the 
Maharaja I would not like to say. The fact is that he returned with his 
accession on 26 October, and on 27 October the troops flew into Srinagar 
and were just in time to beat the tribesmen in a race for the city, literally 
getting out of their planes and going into action on the edge of the aero- 
drome. Few Pakistanis will ever believe that the airborne operation was 
not the result of deliberate and detailed planning for many previous weeks: 
and yet I have it from the British officer in charge of the operation that, in 
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fact, he and his staff were down on the aerodrome seizing civil and military 
planes and putting the troops into them in as fair a piece of military im- 
provisation as any commander could desire. 

That is an attempt at an objective account around which there are 
many avenues for controversy. First, who was responsible for the tribal 
invasion? I think one can say this much: no British officer—civil or mili- 
tary—knew of its initiation. Indeed there was a deliberate policy to keep 
them in ignorance, and thus save them from subsequent embarrassment. 
Secondly, Mr Jinnah himself was completely and genuinely taken by sur- 
prise. Thirdly, certain high officials in the Pakistan Government knew of 
the intention and turned the other way. Fourthly, the Chief Minister of the 
Frontier Province, himself a Kashmiri, was not only fully aware of it, but 
he gave it his blessing and assistance. It was not however in any way con- 
trolled by the Pakistan Government, any more than was a plot controlled 
by the Indian Government on the other side. 

Could Pakistan have prevented the tribal movement once it had 
started? The Governor, Sir George Cunningham, immediately appealed to 
the Commander of the Peshawar Division for preventative action. The 
reply was that this was quite impossible; first, because at that stage, no 
single Pakistan unit was sufficiently formed for action. Secondly, Muslim 
troops asked to prevent a tribal invasion of Kashmir at that time would 
have laughed at their orders and joined the enemy! 

Finally, when was the tribal movement first conceived and what was its 
value to Pakistan? In August, with Poonch in rebellion, the State troops 
established a blockade along the Jhelum. A few ex-servicemen, however, 
slipped the blockade, crossed the river in rafts, and made for the tribal 
arms factorics in the Frontier Province. With hard cash they then pur- 
chased arms for their growing Azad resistance movement. It is a fair de- 
duction that the first plans for the invasion were then initiated on those 
contacts—a guess, but a fair one. 

The tribes appear to have been leaderless. There was an ex-Indian 
Army officer of no distinction, an unpleasant creature called Kurshid An- 
war. He it was who organized the Baramula massacre. There was a 
sprinkling of personnel from the Indian National Army. Later, Brigadier 
Akbar Khan, now concerned in the conspiracy case, put in some gallant 
and energetic work organizing and leading guerilla bands. But, without 
firm leadership, the military value of the tribes for Pakistan was very 
limited. They subsequently worked themselves into an excellent position by 
which they could successfully blackmail the Pakistan Army for arms, am- 
munition, and comforts, a far more profitable process than slaughtering 
Hindus. Politically, once the first fanaticism of a jehad had passed, there 
was left only the incentive of loot—and there followed a stampede to stuff 
the lorries full of the spoils of the Kashmir bazaars and send them back to 
their homes in Waziristan. Both from political and military considerations 
I would say that for Pakistan the tribal invasion of Kashmir was a disaster! 
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And I think that is readily admitted by Pakistan leaders today. Subse- 
quently they broke into Pakistan and generally became a menace round the 
Punjab countryside. It might truly be said of Pakistan on this occasion, as 
we ourselves have sometimes said, ‘God save us from our friends and allies’. 

By the end of November 1947, India’s army had the measure of the 
tribes and they were back west of Uri. Thereafter as tribal reinforcements 
arrived they searched for fresh flanks to the south, the extensions always 
being met by further deployments of the Indian Army, until gradually a 
line came to be stabilized running from Tithwal to a point just west of 
Poonch, thence down to the Pakistan border at Bhimbar. There it has re- 
mained ever since. Meanwhile the Azad Kashmir Government had been 
taking shape and set up their headquarters at Muzzaffarabad. They were 
led by Muhammad Ibrahim of Poonch, as Chief Minister, with Chaudhri 
Ghulam Abbas as Head of the State. Recently, these two fell out and Azad 
territory is now under the control of Mir Waiz Mohd Yusuf. 

By the beginning of 1948, the tribes had been reinforced effectively by 
the Azad forces composed of ex-servicemen from Poonch and Mirpur— 
tough, hardy, and naturally knowing every inch of the ground, but un- 
willing to serve far from their homes and of little value in facing regular 
troops of the Indian Army; and I think the conclusion is that the most 
effective contribution of both tribes and Azad forces was to puzzle and 
mislead India as to the real strength of the opposition. 

We come to the very critical period in the war when Pakistan regular 
troops first came to be posted behind the irregular forces fighting the battle 
in front—and the reasons for their intervention. 

The reasons were two. First was = real and urgent fear for their own 
security. It would seem only natural for a new State to regard India’s 
Regular Army, posted all along the border from Ferozepur round to Muzza- 
ffarabad as a substantial threat even though India’s intentions may have 
been quite innocent. Secondly, was another fear, a fear of a great influx of 
refugees into Pakistan from Kashmir, to swell those millions who were al- 
ready the despair of the administration and who had swept in with the 
mutual slaughter after partition. The result of the actions of the Kashmir 
Government which I have already described had been to drive 450,000 
Muslims into Azad territory and another 150,000 on into Pakistan. If 
India’s Army was to sweep on without challenge and lap up the last small 
crescent of Azad territory, Pakistan could expect another 500,000 refugees. 
That might well not have been India’s intention. But Pakistan was not to 
know it. 

Now, as to the timing of the intervention. The month admitted by 
Pakistan is May 1948. ‘That is our story and we stick to it’, is the attitude. 
The trouble was that the admission was not made until September. Hada 
frank confession been made at the time together with a careful statement 
of the reasons, it would at least have created more fertile soil for subse- 
quent negotiation. We are not detectives searching for clues in a crime. 
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But we do want to discover the truth, for it is only in its discovery that the 
foundations of future agreement will be firm. 

I cannot attempt to describe the operations throughout 1948. In order 
to avoid fighting on Pakistan territory and thus avoid an open declaration 
of war, India had to feed her long line of communications from Jullundur 
up to railhead at Pathankot and on to Jammu by a new road, for her 
western commitment. She was therefore committed to long, vulnerable 
communications, open to attack for many miles along the Pakistan fron- 
tier. In contrast, Pakistan could choose her point of attack off her soil 
from any one of several centres and not have far to move her troops in 
doing so, an advantage not unlike that enjoyed by the North Koreans in 
their knowledge of the immunity of Manchurian soil north of the Yalu 
River. Once their army was committed, however, the Pakistanis insist that 
no Kashmir battle was fought from Pakistan soil. Naturally the moves in 
Pakistan, behind the forward dispositions, could not be avoided. But no 
gun was fired or attack launched from within the Pakistan border. 

Until September 1948 India held the initiative. But by October, Pakis- 
tan felt justified in taking a risk on her Lahore front. She therefore effected 
a large concentration in the Jhelum area in preparation to pass to the offen- 
sive. The point chosen was the bridge at Beri Pattan, and on 14 December 
the Pakistan gunners shattered the Indian lines of communication. 

The credit for the subsequent cease-fire on I January 1949 has always 
gone to the United Nations Commission on India and Pakistan which had 
been in the country since August 1948. In fact it was a telegram from 
General Bucher (India’s Commander-in-Chief) to General Gracey on 30 
December, which was entirely responsible for the cease-fire. Bucher sug- 
gested and Gracey accepted. General Bucher’s motives were, I think, ob- 
vious. If the situation was allowed to linger on, India’s honour would need 
to be satisfied. That satisfaction could only be obtained by carrying the 
war on to Pakistan soil, and India was neither politically nor physically 
prepared to sustain an inter-Dominion war. Indeed a feature of this 
curious campaign had been the fact that, throughout, both sides were very 
conscious of their grave responsibilities in the need to limit operations to 
Kashmir soil. That perhaps is a good augury for the future. 

Before leaving the military side of the story, I would draw attention to 
the situation of the Gurdaspur District, which, contrary to the principles of 
partition which were set out in the plan of 3 June 1947, was awarded to 
India in spite of a Muslim majority. One tehsil, the Shakargarh tehsil, was 
left to Pakistan. But the effect of the awarding of the other three tehsils to 
India was to offer India a railway and railhead without which she would 
have found it almost impossible to conduct operations in Kashmir. As is 
shown on the map on page 208, the railway up to railhead, Pathankot, 
passes through the middle of the Gurdaspur District. 

The situation remains one in which both sides have for three years been 
on an operational basis, in press-button preparation. 
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In noting the sequence of political negotiation, I would refer first to an 
early development which is comparatively neglected in discussion; and 
that was Mr Jinnah’s quite genuine proposal that the two Governor 
Generals should themselves step in and take control, effect demilitariza- 
tion, and hold a plebiscite. Lord Mountbatten felt that whereas Mr Jinnah 
was able to arm himself with the maximum powers allowed under the In- 
dian Independence Act, he, Mountbatten, could not take those powers 
without the consent of his government ; consent which would notbe given. 
A perfectly natural objection; and I only mention the point, since it is not 
quite fair to sweep aside Mr Jinnah’s proposal, as has been done, as either 
fantastic or insincere. 

I do not think it is necessary to go into the details of the dismal trail of 
fruitless negotiation of these past years. At India’s suggestion, the United 
Nations Commission on India and Pakistan arrived in August 1948—re- 
presentatives from Argentina, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Colombia, and the 
United States. There will be Englishmen who will have felt sad at this 
concentration of international talent, unbriefed perhaps even in the basic 
problem of Hinduand Muslim, possibly uncertain previously as to the where- 
abouts of Kashmir on the map! They failed; but they left a legacy, the 
United Nations Military Observer Corps, who have since performed an in- 
valuable function. My first acquaintance with them was in Jammu when 
I sought out their headquarters on a Sunday morning and at 11 o’clock, in 
the true tradition of other days, I found three officers fast asleep! They 
have a difficult but interesting task along the cease-fire line and apart from 
their work in keeping sacrosanct a no-man’s land 500 yards either side of 
the line, they are able, unofficially, to smooth out many difficulties of a 
local nature for the good and contentment of the unfortunate Kashmiris. 
For instance, a goat or a sheep is not, even in this modern age of surprises, 
over-concerned with the position of a red line drawn on a map, and its 
owner is equally on such occasions more concerned with his ownership than 
with the political problem of Kashmir! The United Nations Commission 
on India and Pakistan also left behind two Resolutions, those of 13 August 
1948 and 5 January 1949, which ever since have remained the basis for 
negotiation. 

There followed the individual efforts of General McNaughton, of Sir 
Owen Dixon, and rather belatedly the efforts of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers: finally as the result of a joint British-United States resolution, 
the appointment of Dr Graham, who has just published his third report? 
of failure. 

The total of all these sincere but unsuccessful efforts can be summed up 
in the following terms. Both sides accepted those two resolutions, and in 
the subsequent three years there emerged the pattern of a plan, by which 
Pakistan has agreed to withdraw nearly all her Regular forces, and India 
has also agreed to a withdrawal termed ‘the bulk’ of her forces. Condi- 

1 U.N. Document S2611 (mimeographed), 2 April 1952. 
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tions would then be ripe for the arrival of the appointed plebiscite adminis- 
trator and for the conduct of the plebiscite. Both sides have agreed to that 
kind of plan; but when it comes to its implementation, a situation develops 
which, with the best will in the world, appears to be a kind of international 
game of skittles, with proposal after proposal put forward for India to 
knock down. 

The main point at issue was and is the number of troops to be left be- 
hind. The withdrawal of the ‘bulk’ of India’s forces, in her view meant for 
a long time leaving in Kashmir 28,000 troops, now reduced as a concession 
to 21,000 troops, with 6,000 of Abdullah’s Militia. On the Pakistan side, 
there would be left 4,000 Regular troops. 

Now, since Regular troops are hardly required for the conduct of a 
plebiscite, India’s desire to retain troops at all in the country, to provide 
for its security only means provision against either further tribal or Pakis- 
tan aggression. It was with this in view that the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers put forward three proposals in January last year, none of which 
India could accept. 

These were first, that the British Commonwealth should provide a force 
at its own expense during the plebiscite. Secondly, that a joint force of 
Indian and Pakistan troops should operate for the period under a single 
command. Thirdly, that the plebiscite administrator should be allowed to 
raise his own local force, all other forces withdrawing from the State. In 
my recent visit, it seemed to me as I talked to leaders on both sides that as 
yet a fourth proposal had not received full consideration. Pakistan has 
hitherto accepted every proposal put forward. Would Pakistan be pre- 
pared to accept what might be regarded as an insult—namely, the posting 
of neutral troops on her territory and on hers alone, as a guarantee against 
the aggression which India apparently fears, India in return withdrawing 
all her forces from the State? 


Let us in conclusion turn away from the pattern of the accepted plan 
and examine two rather different lines of approach. When Sir Owen Dixon 
was briefed for his task the plebiscite was still the first objective. But he 
was empowered to ‘make suggestions at variance’ with his object, and it 
was clear that some form of partition was in the minds of those who briefed 
him. From our first survey of the population we saw that there were cer- 
tain areas where the results of a plebiscite are a foregone conclusion. 
Hunza, Nagar, Gilgit, Ladakh, Poonch, and Mirpur, the Jammu Province 
east of the Chenab. Nor is either side really going to dispute the claims of 
the other in confirming local desires where they are already known. What 
then are we or India or Pakistan arguing about? Obviously only the vale 
of Srinagar (with its 1,800,000 people). Well might it be termed ‘the valley 
of indecision’! Could not a limited plebiscite for this one area be accepted 
and held? Unfortunately I have only to suggest such logic to destroy it, 
and admit that the one point on which there is firm and common agree- 
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ment on both sides is the refusal of any form of partition, and the insist- 
ence of treating a geographical expression—Kashmir—as a whole. It is the 
barren folly of this legal approach, divorced from reality, from both sides, 
which is our exasperation and despair. 

The other line of approach which I put forward for reflection is the 
possibility of a Kashmiri settlement; of, for, and by Kashmiris, eliminating 
all form of outside interference. Sheikh Abdullah in spite of his bonds of 
sympathy with India is a Kashmiri Muslim of Srinagar. On the Azad side, 
the leadership is with Waiz Muhammad Yusuf, a Muslim of Srinagar. Can- 
not these two meet and at least discuss a settlement? I well realize that 
we are in deep waters, directly we turn to consider what form that settle- 
ment might take. There is the obvious danger that political intrigue and 
outside interference by the two great neighbours would only be driven 
underground to split the State internally into two factions while their 
leaders talked. But this matter has dragged on now in futility for years and 
I suggest that any new approach, however unpromising, is worth a trial. 

The view has been expressed that neither side wants a settlement ; that 
they both feel that the mere passing of time will prove the great healer and 
the status quo come gradually to be accepted. If so, then the rest of the 
world also should be content with masterly inactivity. That view pre- 
supposes that both sides have worked themselves into a position from 
which they cannot now in honour withdraw. I could agree in so far as 
Abdullah is concerned, because time must only confirm his hold on the 
Kashmiri, and the Pakistanis know this and fear it. You cannot introduce 
sweeping agrarian reforms—and they were certainly needed—without 
winning some popularity: nor can you fail to master the Kashmiri mind if 
you use a very comprehensive State broadcasting system to put across your 
message in the villages, as Abdullah, with his high sense of propaganda and 
publicity, has been able to do. The confirmation of the status guo might 
well suit India, if it also suited Pakistan and, indeed, sometimes it seems 
that that is what India now hopes to achieve. But that Pakistan will be 
content to sanction the present position in perpetuity is asking too much 
of our credulity, and since Pakistan wz// not, then India cannot let the mat- 
ter drift into the absorption of time. There lies a fundamental difference 
of approach. In speaking of the war round the corner, the Indian will say 
hopefully ‘it cannot happen’. The Pakistani will say ‘it must happen’. But 
that both sides would breathe the air of freedom again if this matter was 
finally behind them, I do not doubt ; for they will realize that once this one 
issue is settled, all other pieces in the puzzle, trade agreements, quarrels 
over canals, evacuee property, and others, will find their allotted place. 


On 26 April Dr Graham submitted his third and final report to the 
Security Council. He recorded progress in that both sides had made 
considerable reductions in their Regular forces in Kashmir. But in the 
fundamental matter of the numbers to be left behind, there was a dead- 
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lock. The Council if faithful to its resolution of 30 March 1951 should 
then have called upon the parties to accept arbitration, even though 
India had signified her intention to refuse it. It appears however that 
Dr Graham is once again to return to the sub-Continent to continue 
negotiations, In these circumstances it is difficult to disagree with the 
Pakistan contention that the Security Council are postponing the awk- 
ward moment of pronouncement by taking shelter behind Dr Graham’s 
persistent optimism. 

There are too many trees in this particular wood. There is the relation- 
ship of Abdullah with the young Yuvraj. There is the recent Soviet contri- 
bution of Mr Malik, timed presumably with an eye to its effect on the 
Communist vote in the Indian elections, after having received every encour- 
agement from certain public utterances of Abdullah. There is the effect of 
the establishment of a Constituent Assembly in Kashmir, there is the bearing 
of the cases of Hyderabad and Junagadh States on the issue. There are the 
signs of recent Dogra unrest in Jammu Province. All these are some of the 
trees in the wood. There is the whole scope of Pakistan’s economic rela- 
tions with Kashmir through the flow of rivers. I pick one matter for final 
comment, which is a little-noticed movement under a certain Prem Nath 
Bazaz, a Kashmiri Hindu, who from Delhi fearlessly advocates Kashmir’s 
accession to Pakistan. As head of the Kashmir Kisan Mazdoor Confer- 
ence, he has spent his recent years in prison. But the gist of his highly 
scientific and unusual approach is that India’s claims to champion true 
secularism—and that in Kashmir is always the lofty claim behind the legal 
smoke screen, he would say—is hollow, because, if it be wrong to accede to 
Pakistan as India alleges, then true secularism and democracy entitles the 
honest democrat to make a wrong choice, equally with a right one. 


One cannot avoid the feeling that this matter should have remained a 
family affair of the British Commonwealth. When the Prime Ministers met 
round the table last year, they may have achieved nothing in regard to 
Kashmir. But they did achieve one advance of infinite value. They con- 
vinced the Ministers of India and Pakistan of their good faith and high 
purpose. And that in view of the sentiment as interpreted in the Pakistan 
press at the time was an invaluable achievement. 

A great servant of the Empire, brooding wistfully over what he con- 
sidered as our lost position in the world once said, ‘no longer are we creators, 
only acceptors’. It is true that in these days of acceptance the opportuni- 
ties for creation are few and far between. Perhaps there is still that oppor- 
tunity in Kashmir. 


Address at Chatham House 
1 April 1952 








RECENT CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SUDAN 


R.C. MAYALL 


HE progress of the Sudanese to democratic self-government in 
little over fifty years constitutes a notable achievement in modern 


constitutional history. The pace of the achievement is remarkable 
when one considers the difficulties with which the constitution-builders 
have had to contend. First, there was the complete constitutional, eco- 
nomic, and administrative vacuum which the authorities inherited in the 
Sudan in 1898 after sixty years of Egyptian misrule and thirteen years of 
the chaotic and bloody dervish regime. A population of some 6 to 8 
millions reduced to hardly a third of that number, law and order in 
abeyance, the time-old authority of the tribal sheikhs and chiefs broken 
down, a country without educational and social services, revenue non- 
existent—these were some of the legacies inherited by the new Sudan 
Government set up under the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium of 1899. 
Kitchener and his successors in building a constitution not only had to 
commence from scratch, but before they could start to prepare the 
foundations of government, the ruin and disruption of three quarters of a 
century of Egyptian and dervish misrule and anarchy had to be removed. 
Secondly, the Condominium Agreement, an ingenious constitutional 
device adopted to meet an almost unique combination of international 
circumstances, which made the employment of more orthodox methods 
of international control inexpedient, did not seem by its very inherent 
dual nature likely to produce speedy results in constitutional building. 
It is true that during the first twenty years, the dual control of Great 
Britain and Egypt over the Sudan restored law and order throughout the 
country, but soon after the end of the first world war, it became apparent 
that while one partner in the Condominium had as its objective the 
building of a self-governing democracy, the other regarded such a policy 
as contrary to her national aspirations—the unity of the Nile Valley. 
Thirdly, during the fifty years of this constitutional advance there have 
been two major world wars, both of which externally and internally 
affected the Sudan and retarded the development of the Sudanese towards 
self-government. 
How is it then, in face of these difficulties, the Sudanese have reached 
a stage of constitutional development at which in this year 1952, both the 
British and the Sudan Governments have felt able to promise them self- 
government? The reason is, I suggest, two-fold. In the first place, 
credit should go to the Sudanese. Not only have they proved themselves 
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in almost every walk of life eager to learn and quick and able to apply 
their knowledge, but they have shown that they possess to no small degree 
natural traits of courage, tolerance, and honesty, which surely are amongst 
the essential pre-requisites for a democratic self-governing people. 
Secondly, the British in the Sudan have never wavered in their aim of 
preparing the Sudanese, not only as speedily as possible, but as thoroughly 
as possible for self-government as an essential prelude to self-determination. 

There have been three distinct and separate periods in the evolution of 
this self-governing constitution, and it is due to the consistent policy of 
the government during these successive phases, and to the natural 
characteristics of the Sudanese themselves, that constitutional develop- 
ment along democratic lines has been possible. From 1899 to the early 
nineteen-twenties while the authorities were busy restoring law and order, 
the country was governed under a policy which in African history was 
known as that of direct rule, but even during this initial period of the 
history of the modern Sudan, the training of the Sudanese on the road to 
self-government had commenced. As soon as some—admittedly very 
few—Sudanese had reached a standard of secondary education, a school 
for native administrative officials was opened and the Sudanese had thus 
begun to enter not only the clerical and executive but also the administra- 
tive ranks of civil service. Side by side with this bureaucratic develop- 
ment the British administrators were encouraging and resuscitating in 
local affairs the Arab concept of the sheikh sitting in council with his 
village or tribal elders. Here in the tribal meglis, or council, was the germ 
of the democratic organs of the constitutional government of the future. 

Between the early nineteen-twenties and 1944 the policy of the govern- 
ment was that known throughout Africa as indirect rule or today more 
generally as local government. The central alien bureaucratic govern- 
ment carried out these functions in the provinces through the medium of 
native agencies carefully selected from those families which had held power 
during the Mahdia or pre-Mahdia days. This policy of devolution con- 
tributed largely to the preparation and training of the tribal leaders for the 
time when they were called upon to take their seats in a legislative 
assembly, and by giving them judicial and administrative experience, 
enabled them when the time came to compete on equal terms in the 
democratic organs of government with the better educated and more ex- 
perienced town politicians. Incidentally too, from this policy of indirect 
rule has gradually emerged the framework of local government authorities 
which in municipalities, townships, and rural areas now covers almost the 
whole Sudan. 

The third and final phase of constitutional development, prior to the 
era of self-government which is about to commence, began in 1944, when 
to associate the Sudanese with the Central Government an Advisory 
Council for the Northern Sudan was established. This Council in the 
immediate post-war period proved itself so effective in training, and useful 
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in practice, that in 1946 a special Administrative Conference of British 
and Sudanese was set up to study methods of associating the Sudanese 
more closely with the functions of the Central Government. 

During 1947 the recommendations of the Conference, after being 
hammered into legal shape with the aid of constitutional experts from 
the United Kingdom, were accepted by the Advisory Council and, after 
notification to the Co-domini, were embodied in the Executive Council and 
Legislative Assembly Ordinance, which became law on 19 July 1948. It 
will be necessary for us to consider the main features of the 1948 constitu- 
tion, since the proposals now under consideration in Khartoum do not, for 
reasons to which I shall refer later, create a new constitution but amend 
the existing Ordinance so as to make the constitution self-governing. 

In 1948, following much diplomatic activity between the Co-domini, 
His Majesty’s Government welcomed the new constitution, but the 
Egyptian Government did not and have not as yet communicated their 
final views on it to the Governor General. As a result the pro-Egyptian 
group of Sudanese political parties boycotted the elections in December 
1948, and up to the present time have declined to take any part in the 
constitution. In spite of the failure of this group to share in the govern- 
ment of their country, resulting in the present Ministers, Under Secretaries, 
and members of the Council being either non-party men or from the ranks 
of the Independence Group, the success of the new constitution has 
exceeded all expectations. Sudanese Ministers and Under Secretaries 
have represented their country at conferences all over the world, the 
Council, with a Sudanese majority, has framed the policy of the govern- 
ment in a wise and moderate manner, and the debates in the Assembly 
over the period of the last three years have shown that the leading 
Sudanese who comprise it possess to a remarkable degree good sense and 
responsibility of mind. 

The aim of the framers of this constitution was to provide for the 
gradual development within the framework of the Condominium Agreement 
of all the necessary political machinery of democratic self-government with- 
out the necessity for periodic revision of the constitution. It was realized 
that amendments and additions in the light of experience would be 
inevitable, but by providing machinery for amendment it was envisaged 
that the existing law would carry the country up to, but not through, the 
final stage when the Condominium legally would come to an end and the 
future status of the country would be decided by the Sudanese them- 
selves. The machinery provided for the amendment of the Ordinance is 
therefore of particular interest at the present time, when proposals in- 
volving major amendments and additions are under active consideration. 
Under Section 66 of the 1948 Ordinance, the Governor General, after 
taking into consideration the views of the Assembly and of the Council, 
is vested with power by order to extend, modify, or vary all or any of the 
provisions of the Ordinance, provided that in the case of certain major 
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matters he may only make such orders after he has referred the amend- 
ments to the Co-domini and thereafter has either received their agreement 
or a period of one month (and in respect of certain Sections, six months) 
has elapsed. 

And now to turn to some of the main features of the existing constitu- 
tion, which came into being in 1948 and is still operative. 


The Executive 

(i) A leader is elected by the Assembly from among its own members and 
is appointed as a Minister by the Governor General, either with or without 
departmental portfolio. Thereafter the Governor General appoints other 
Ministers, after taking into consideration the views of the Leader, and each 
Minister so appointed is responsible to the Governor General for his Department. 
A Minister has to be a Sudanese and may not, be a government civil servant, but 
except in the case of the Leader, need not, prior to his appointment, be a member 
of the Assembly. 

(ii) Sudanese Under Secretaries are, after taking into consideration the views 
of the Leader, appointed by the Governor General and are responsible to him 
for their Departments. Both Ministers and Under Secretaries are subject to 
dismissal by the Governor General at his discretion, and vacate their offices at 
the beginning of each new Assembly. 

(iii) A mixed British-Sudanese Council is responsible to the Governor 
General for the executive and administrative functions of government. As the 
Councillors are all members of the Assembly they are answerable, but not 
responsible, individually and collectively to the Assembly. The Council con- 
sists of not less than 12 and not more than 18 members, of whom not less than 
half must be Sudanese. The Council today has 7 Sudanese and 5 British 
members, and thus has a Sudanese majority. The Governor General may veto 
a majority decision of the Council and substitute one of his own, subject to a 
record being made in the proceedings to that effect and the action being notified 
to the Co-domini—but this has not occurred up to date. 


The Legislature and the Electoral Law 


(i) There is a single chamber—the Legislative Assembly for the whole 
Sudan—consisting of 65 elected, 10 nominated, and 12 ex-officio members 
(from the Executive Council) making in all a total of 87. 

(ii) There are three methods of election designed to suit the varying con- 
ditions of the country. For the urban constituencies there is direct election by 
the ballot-box. For the rural constituencies in the north, election is indirect in 
two stages. Delegates are elected by acclamation or vote to an electoral college, 
and the college then elects the member by secret ballot. In the case of the three 
Southern Provinces, members are elected by the Province Councils. 

(iii) All persons are qualified for membership of the Assembly who are 
Sudanese, not less than thirty years of age, are of sound mind and, in the case of 
elected members, have a residential qualification in their constituency of not 
less than two years. Government officials are disqualified, except that the 
Governor General may and in fact has exempted from disqualification govern- 
ment servants in the case of nominated members and those elected by Province 
Councils. Nominated members are appointed by the Governor General at his 
discretion from amongst persons otherwise qualified to be members of the 
Assembly. 

(iv) The Assembly has full powers to pass all forms of Legislation except 
on certain reserved matters such as the provisions of the Ordinance itself, 
relations between the Co-domini, relations between the Sudan Government and 
foreign governments, and the question of the nationality of the Sudanese. 
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Other matters, such as the defence of the Sudan, coinage, currency, and the 
status of racial and religious minorities, can only be raised in the Assembly by a 
private member with the prior consent of the Council. Finally, the Assembly 
passes the annual budget and has complete control of the finances of the country, 
subject to certain debt service charges, the salaries of certain grades of officials, 
and the provision for the Governor General’s office—matters which are outside 
its cognizance. 

(v) By the franchise law all male Sudanese over twenty-five years of age, 
subject to certain property-owning and income qualifications, are eligible to 
vote in direct elections and similarly in the first stage of indirect elections. 

(vi) In the event of an emergency, and the Governor General being satisfied 
that a situation has arisen in which the government of the country cannot be 
properly carried on in accordance with the provisions of the Ordinance, he may 
by proclamation reserve to himself all or any of the powers delegated either to 
the Council or to the Assembly. 


The Executive Council and Legislative Assembly Ordinance of 1948 
was never intended to be a final constitution for the Sudan. It was con- 
ceived as a step on the road to self-government, by means of which the 
Sudanese could gain experience of representative government, and learn 
how democracy works in practice. After two years’ experience, it was 
felt early in 1951 that the time had come when the constitutional 
machinery should be overhauled with the dual purpose of increasing the 
control of the Sudanese over their own affairs, and of attempting to make 
the constitutional organs more representative. There are two further 
reasons which make progress towards self-government a matter of 
urgency. Within the Sudan during the last three years, largely as a result 
of the impact of external forces, the spirit of nationalism and the awakening 
of political consciousness has grown rapidly and there has been, particu- 
larly amongst the minority educated class in the towns, a constant demand 
for a larger share in the government of the country. As a result of these 
three years’ experience of close association with the Central Government, 
the Sudanese believe they are as much ready to rule themselves as are, for 
instance, the peoples of Libya to whom self-government and independence 
have been granted. A second reason for haste is the necessity for the 
provision at the earliest possible moment of a truly representative self- 
governing constitution which can prepare the way for self-determination. 
Ever since 1946 Egypt has been pressing her claim for the unity of the 
Nile Valley, while Great Britain has been reiterating her pledges to the 
Sudanese that the status of their country will not be changed except in 
consultation with them, and that they will be free to choose their own 
future. 

Thus on 29 March 1951, the Governor General at the request of the 
Assembly set up a Commission of thirteen Sudanese of all political parties 
(except the extreme pro-Egyptian unity party which declined an invita- 
tion to co-operate), under a British judge, first to examine the 1948 
constitution and to recommend to him the next steps to be taken in con- 
stitutional advance to self-government and, secondly, to review and to 
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make recommendations for the improvement of the present constituencies 
and methods of election. 

The work and fate of the Commission is recent history but no account 
of the present advance towards self-government would be complete 
without reference to it, since the amended constitution now under con- 
sideration is—it is believed—very largely based on the contents of the 
Chairman’s report. Between April and. November 1951 the Commission 
covered much ground towards its first objective of producing recom- 
mendations for the next steps to be taken towards self-government. 
Further, the Chairman on the authorization of the members had obtained 
from Professor Vincent Harlow of the University of Oxford a most able 
and useful report containing expert advice on many questions relating to 
the proposed amendments to the 1948 Ordinance which had presented 
particular difficulty. Following the unilateral abrogation of the Con- 
dominium by Egypt in October 1951, and the arrival shortly afterwards in 
Khartoum of Professor Harlow’s report, the Commission set up towards 
the end of October a sub-committee to review the recommendations 
already agreed upon in the light of these two new factors. Unfortunately, 
but not unnaturally in a period of extreme political tension, the sub- 
committee when reporting back to the Commission strayed outside its 
terms of reference by including suggestions affecting the international 
status of the Sudan, and the date and method of self-determination. 
The inclusion of such matters of a highly controversial nature in the 
report of the sub-committee aroused dissension amongst the members of 
the Commission, resulting in the resignation of six of them on the 
sovereignty issue and its inevitable dissolution by the Governor General. 

On the same day as the Commission was dissolved the Civil Secretary, 
Sir James Robertson, said in the Assembly that this event would not 
prevent the government doing their utmost to ensure that so far as was 
possible there would be no delay in the vital matter of producing the 
necessary amendments to the 1948 Ordinance in order to effect self- 
government before the end of 1952. 

It is interesting to note the steps taken so far by the government to 
carry out this programme. On 10 December 1951 the Chairman of the 
Commission, Judge Stanley-Baker, submitted to the Governor General 
his report on the work of the Commission up to the date of its dissolution. 

The report was subsequently presented by Sir James Robertson to the 
Assembly on 17 January 1952 after it had been published in English and 
in Arabic. On this occasion Sir James said that the Governor General 
wished to obtain the views of the Assembly and of the Council on various 
points in the report before he instructed the legal drafters to prepare 
amendments based upon it. He added that he would present White 
Papers, laying out the various questions upon which the views of members 
would be required, and concluded by saying that after the Assembly 
and the Council had given their views, a draft order embodying the 
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amendments would be prepared, considered by Council, and presented to 
the Assembly for full discussion, if possible, by the beginning of March. 
Unfortunately this forecast of the time-table for the production of the 
amended constitution has proved too optimistic, and as a result of lengthy 
and rather protracted debates in the Assembly on the contents of the 
White Papers, it seems unlikely that the legal drafters and printers will 
complete their work as early as had been hoped. It would be unwise 
for me to attempt to forecast the provisions of the amended constitution, 
since in the Assembly on 22 January Sir James Robertson, when tabling 
the White Papers, emphasized that up to date the Governor General had 
come to no conclusions on any of the proposals contained in the Chairman’s 
report and that he would do so only when he had received and considered 
the Assembly’s views and those of the Council, and when he had had the 
opportunity of giving consideration to other opinions coming to him 
through the press and from other sources. 

In what way would an amended constitution, such as might be based 
on the recommendations contained in the Chairman’s report and on the 
resolutions of the Assembly, differ from the main provisions of the existing 
constitution? 

In the first place, there would be established a self-governing constitu 
tion of the parliamentary democratic type, embodying a Cabinet system 
of government and consisting of, in addition to a Governor General, a 
purely Sudanese Council of Ministers and a bi-cameral Sudanese Parlia- 
ment. 

Secondly, this amended constitution would operate during the period 
prior to self-determination and to this end a Constituent Assembly would, 
if the views contained in the report are accepted, be set up before the end 
of 1953: 

Thirdly, the amended constitution would contain a declaration of 
Fundamental Rights, which would establish for all time equality of persons 
before the law, personal liberty, freedom of speech, assembly, press, and 
religion, and the independence of the Executive from the Judiciary. 

And now to deal with some of the more important recommendations 
and resolutions which may be embodied in the amended constitution: 





The Executive. A Prime Minister would replace the existing Leader of the 
Assembly. He would be elected by the House of Representatives from among 
the members of either the Senate or from among its own members. After his 
own appointment by the Governor General he would recommend for appoint- 
ment by the Governor General Ministers, who must not be civil servants but 
must be Members of Parliament, to be responsible to the Cabinet for the various 
departments of government. This Sudanese Cabinet composed of Ministers 
under the presidency of the Prime Minister would replace the present Sudanese- 
British Council, and would be collectively responsible to Parliament for their 
policy. A recommendation from the report that the Cabinet should include 
a special Minister for Southern Affairs was not accepted by the Assembly, but 
the constitution, it was suggested, should state that at least one Minister from 
the three southern Provinces must be included in the Cabinet. Other recom- 
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mendations from the report which, either in their present or in some other form, 
would appear likely to be included in the amended constitution, are the creation 
of a separate Department of External Affairs under the Civil Secretary, re- 
sponsible to the Governor General and attached to his office; and the estab- 
lishment of a Public Service Commission, appointed by and responsible to the 
Governor General for the efficiency and integrity of the civil service and for its 
freedom from political interference. 

The Legislature. The present single Legislative Assembly would be replaced 
by a Parliament consisting of a Senate and a House of Representatives, and 
government officials would be disqualified from membership of both Houses, 
except in the case of constituencies in the three southern Provinces. The 
powers and procedure of both Houses, as laid down fully in the report, do not 
diverge to any extent from those of most democratic governments. ‘Reserved 
Matters’, however, in respect of which Parliament would have no legislative 
powers would be External Affairs and the Nationality of the Sudanese, but 
subject to the prior consent of the Cabinet, Parliament might debate and pass 
resolutions on such matters. Again, ‘Special Matters’ in respect of which 
legislation may not be initiated by a private member without the prior consent 
of the Cabinet would be the administration of the Sudanese Army, coinage and 
currency, and the status of religious and racial minorities. The Governor 
General would retain a right to withhold his assent to any Bill, but if he did so, 
after having returned it once for reconsideration to Parliament with his views, 
he would reserve the Bill for the urgent consideration of the Sovereign Authority. 
Finally, a provision was included in the Chairman’s report for the amendment 
of the constitution by Legislative process, but no provision was included to 
cover the contingency of a failure or breakdown of the constitutional machinery, 
as the Commission felt that to make such a provision would be derogatory to the 
self-governing constitution which they recommended. 


The Electoral Law (The Senate) 


(i) A certain number of the members should be nominated by the Governor 
General at his discretion. 

(ii) It should consist of fifty members, thirty of whom should be elected and 
twenty nominated. 

(iii) Membership should be confined to Sudanese of not less than forty 
years of age, except for members from the three southern Provinces for whom 
for the time being the age limit should be thirty. 

(iv) Candidates for election shall have resided for not less than two years 
during the preceding ten in the province for which they seek election. 


The Electoral Law (The House of Representatives) 


(i) There would be no nominated members. 

(ii) There would be an increase in the number of elected seats from the 65 
in the present Assembly to about g2. This is largely due to a recommendation 
that constituencies numbering more than 150,000 inhabitants should be 
entitled to return two members. 

(iii) There would be an increase in the number of direct elections from 
10 to 24. 

(iv) The remaining members would be elected indirectly by two stages, 
but there would no longer be elections by Province Councils. 

(v) There would be universal adult male suffrage, subject to a residence 
qualification of six months, but the property qualification at present in force 
would be discontinued. 

(vi) There would be special parliamentary representation for the educated 
classes, and this, it was suggested, should consist of 5 members to be chosen by 
persons otherwise qualified as electors, who have completed fourth-year 
secondary education and passed the final examination. 

Y 
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It may seem perhaps premature at this stage to comment on the 
recommendations and resolutions which I have briefly described, since 
they may or may not be adopted in the final constitution, but a few 
general observations are perhaps justified. It would appear that there 
has been a tendency to overlook the present scarcity of qualified Sudanese 
available to operate the constitution, and especially is this the case when 
it is remembered that the best qualified men are holding senior posts in the 
civil service and that in the near future this civil service will itself require 
expansion to provide an overseas foreign service, as well as to make good 
the gradual retirement of foreign officials. For instance, it is arguable 
whether or not the Sudan of today can provide sufficient qualified men to 
justify a bi-cameral system, however desirable it may be, nor is it by any 
means certain that an adequate number of qualified men to fill the posts 
of Ministers and Parliamentary Under Secretaries will be forthcoming 
from the ranks of the members of the two Houses. Secondly, the refusal 
up to date of the Assembly to agree to a special Minister for the south or 
to put forward some alternative safeguard for the more primitive peoples 
of the three southern Provinces, shows a grave failure to face up to realities 
and may well jeopardize future relations between north and south. 
Thirdly, the adoption of a Cabinet and parliamentary democratic 
system of government, without any safeguard clause in the event of a 
breakdown of the constitution, is based on the assumption that a system 
of party rule has evolved and become firmly established in the Sudan, but 
this would appear unduly optimistic when it is remembered that political 
parties have not yet been in existence for a decade and that their respective 
policies and methods are still almost unbelievably naive and immature, 
and their party discipline weak. Lastly, a resolution which would allow 
some 3,000 voters to elect 5 members because they possess some slightly 
superior degree of education, would appear to be out of line with any 
known form of democratic electoral law and does not augur well for the 
educated classes being able to gain and to retain the confidence of their 
less fortunate but far more numerous fellow-electors from the rural areas 
of north and south. 

No consideration of recent and impending constitutional changes in 
the Sudan would be complete without some reference to the present line- 
up of the main political parties and to the attitude these parties are likely 
to adopt towards the amended constitution when it becomes law. Per- 
haps it is being too ambitious to attempt any description of the present 
political structure, since there are alleged to be some twenty-four separate 
political movements, and it would be an impossible task to define their 
respective policies let alone to predict their future actions. Many of these 
parties, fronts, and groups however are of little or only temporary sig- 
nificance, and it will therefore be sufficient to limit our review to the two 
main groups of political parties—the pro-Egyptian and the pro-Inde- 
pendence. 
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Out of the 8 million people in the Sudan, it should be remembered only a 
few thousands, and these live mainly in the towns of the north, have any 
political consciousness, while south of the 12th Parallel the people have 
little or no knowledge of politics and no affiliation with any political party, 
and this generalization should be kept in mind when estimating the 
strength of political movements. 

The pro-Egyptian group of political parties is not large in numerical 
membership, but it is very vocal, well organized, and lavishly financed 
by Egypt. Its adherents live almost entirely in the large towns of the 
north and east, and many of them have Egyptian parents or grand- 
parents. With the exception of the extremists, the Ashigga, the Unity 
of the Nile Valley and the Unionists, all of which parties desire some sort 
of fusion, permanent or temporary, with Egypt, a large section of the pro- 
Egyptian movement, including those who style themselves the National 
Front and who want a link with Egypt of a less definite nature, are not 
influenced by any love of Egypt but rather by fear of the pro-Independence 
group and particularly of the Mahdist faction in it. It seems unlikely at 
present that any of these parties will co-operate as party organizations in 
the amended constitution or contest the forthcoming elections under the 
revised electoral law, but there seems little doubt that many of the 
members of the National Front Party and of those holding similar views 
have drifted into one or other of the political parties of the pro-Inde- 
pendence group. The action of the Wafd Government in October 1951, 
of imposing a crown and a constitution on the Sudanese without any form 
of consultation, probably lost Egypt for ever any chance of being able to 
achieve the unity of the Nile Valley by the popular consent of the 
Sudanese people, but it did start many elements in the Sudan thinking 
about revolutionary methods of altering the present regime. Thus all the 
political parties of the pro-Egyptian group except the National Front and 
its allies have formed themselves, together with the Workers’ Federation 
and the Employees or Officials’ Federation, into the United Front for 
Sudanese Liberation. This front aims at non-co-operation in every way 
with the present government, and demands the immediate evacuation of 
all British and Egyptian officials as a prelude to the holding of a plebiscite 
under the control of a United Nations Commission. Fortunately, up to 
date its methods do not appear to be so revolutionary as its aims, but its 
very existence and especially the attitude of organized labour and of the 
unions of officials, suggest that the government may have ahead of 
them major difficulties before the self-governing constitution becomes 
representative. 

The pro-Independence group of political parties represent a large 
majority of the urban, politically-conscious class and have, further, many 
adherents in the rural areas, particularly in the central and western Sudan. 
Until recent months the pro-Independence group was almost synonymous 
with the Umma party, which has since 1944 co-operated fully with the 
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government in their successive efforts to associate the Sudanese with the 
government of their country. This party has relied for its main financial 
support on Sir Sayed Abdel Rahman el Mahdi Pasha and until recent 
months has more or less carried out his policy, and while never actually 
including a Mahdist monarchy in its political programme, probably the 
majority of its supporters would welcome its establishment and the Sayed 
himself would be unlikely to refuse a crown. 

Since the first emergence of political parties in the nineteen-forties, 
Sudan politics have been bedevilled by a sectarian dispute between the 
orthodox Mirghanists and the unorthodox Mahdists, which has tended to 
split the northern Sudan in two. It has been responsible for slowing up 
progress in almost every field of development throughout the country, 
and in particular in the building up of a democratic representative con- 
stitution and an efficient and impartial civil service. It may have been 
indirectly responsible for the break up of the Constitution Amendment 
Commission, and its continued influence in politics is more likely than any 
other factor in the internal situation in the Sudan to prevent the Sudanese 
attaining self-government in 1952. 

Since the middle of November 1951, however, there have been signs 
that many town politicians and even more Sudanese from the rural areas 
of north and south are aware of the danger to their country from the con- 
tinuation of this internal sectarian strife. They realize that before they 
can hope to exercise the right of self-determination in a free and impartial 
atmosphere, they must evolve political organizations free from sectarian 
influences. As a result of this recognition of the danger threatening their 
political life, new political parties in the pro-Independence group have 
been formed and at least one of them would appear to have come to stay 
and to play an important part in the political future of the country. 

The Socialist Republican Party, unlike all other political parties, 
originated in the country and not in the towns and is supported by many 
of the influential tribal leaders in the north and by nearly all the southern 
members of the Legislative Assembly. The party is designed to cover all 
shades of opinion and is at the present time attracting not only non- 
monarchist members of the Umma, but many of the Khatmia or Mir- 
ghanists who supported the pro-Egyptian parties not from any love of 
Egypt but through the fear of a Mahdist kingdom. Not only has this 
centre party already a membership and party fund probably equal to 
that of the Umma party, but it is significant that in the recent debate in 
the Assembly on the constitution its adherents on two or three occasions 
outvoted the members of the previously all powerful Umma party. It is 
not surprising that while the pro-Egyptian group openly condemn the 
birth of these new parties as being inspired by the British, the Umma are 
almost equally suspicious of them as they realize their previous monopoly 
of office is about to be challenged. Although the Umma leaders now in 
power have recently threatened to boycott the amended constitution if it 
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does not meet their ideas of self-government, it would appear unlikely that 
they would in fact do so when the time comes for fear that they would not 
only find themselves in the political wilderness, but that the more moderate 
pro-Egyptian parties would steal their thunder and decide to co-operate 
in the amended constitution. The remaining pro-Independence parties 
including the Socialist Republican Party will undoubtedly give the 
amended constitution their full support, and will make every effort after 
independence has been gained to maintain the British link. It should 
however be noted that while all parties of the pro-Independence Front 
demand self-government in 1952 and self-determination in 1953, their 
method for the exercise of the right of self-determination is, as in the case of 
the United Front for Sudanese Liberation, that of a plebiscite, but they 
do not, as do the latter, demand the impracticable step of the prior evacua- 
tion of all British and Egyptian officials. Many of the leaders of these 
independence parties probably do not believe the holding of a plebiscite 
to be practicable, and they hope that if a truly representative Sudanese 
government is set up, it may be possible to assess the wishes of the people 
as to the final status of their country through a constituent assembly by 
sending the members to the country on the issues involved. 

Such is a brief description of the main features of the present political 
picture in the Sudan. Much of the present internal disunity and division 
is due to the uncertainty that even at this, the eleventh, hour some 
external or international factor may intervene to prevent the Sudanese 
being permitted to exercise their right of self-determination in the near 
future. If the time-table for self-government as a prelude to self-deter- 
mination as outlined by the Foreign Secretary in the House of Commons 
on 15 November 1951 is to be realized, it is essential that the pledges given 
to the Sudanese during the last six years should be carried out not only in 
the spirit but also in the letter, and that they should be convinced that the 
future status of their country will not be changed until they have been 
consulted through their own constitutional channels and that nothing will 
be done which may in any way prejudice their ultimate choice. 

On the confidence and trust of the Sudanese in their British admini- 
strators at the present critical juncture, during the transfer of power, 
depends the entire future welfare of the Sudan and incidentally the 
success or failure of the democratic constitution which over the last fifty 
years we British have helped to build. 


Address at Chatham House 
18 March 1952 








THE STERLING AREA CRISIS 


F. W. PAISH 


HE sterling area crisis threatens the existence of the institution of 

the sterling area. But the crisis is not the same for all members of 

the area. In fact this is a very particular crisis—a sterling crisis—it 
is not a crisis of Australian pounds or South African pounds, or rupees, or 
any of the other sterling area currencies. There have from time to time 
been crises in those currencies, but this is a strictly sterling crisis and it is 
therefore something with which the United Kingdom is even more directly 
concerned than the other members of the sterling area. 

An economic crisis, in modern jargon, has come to have a particular 
technical meaning. It does not mean a shortage. A shortage can mean 
poverty, and it can mean hardship, but not a crisis. By an economic crisis 
we have come to mean a condition of affairs in which the supply of some- 
thing is out of balance with the means of payment for it, where the means 
of payment are in excess of the supply at the price, and where, therefore, 
the stocks run down, shelves go bare, the resources disappear, and there 
comes a stage where even if you are prepared to pay any price you cannot 
get it. We have had meat crises of that kind, we have had coal crises, we 
have had housing crises—one crisis after another. But it does not mean 
merely that the commodity is short. We have always had shortages; 
every commodity is always short unless everybody has all they want of it. 
It means that the supply of the means of payment for that commodity is in 
excess of the supply of the commodity at that price. That is what is true of 
the sterling crisis, or sterling’s foreign exchange crisis. From one point of 
view it means that there are not enough dollars, and by dollars nowadays 
we mean all currencies in general—the time when we could separate other 
currencies into hard and soft has very largely gone, particularly now 
when any further deficit with the European Payments Union would mean 
payment almost pound for pound in gold. But if we say that there are not 
enough dollars, it is exactly the same as saying that there is too much 
sterling. There is too much sterling, to use the old catch phrase, pursuing 
too few dollars. That enables us to see how the two halves of the crisis fall 
into relation with each other. There are two sorts of owners of sterling— 
there are the inhabitants of the United Kingdom and there are the overseas 
owners of the sterling balances, about three quarters of the total of which 
is now held by other members of the sterling area; therefore the crisis falls 
into two parts according to whether the excess demand comes from those 
people in the United Kingdom who hold too much sterling or from those 
people outside the United Kingdom who hold too much sterling. 
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Let us first look at the overseas holdings of sterling. The sterling area 
is the last shrunken remnant of the pre-1914 world. Before 1914 the whole 
world was the sterling area and every, or practically every, country was in 
it. The rest of the world very largely kept in London not only its working 
balances but its periodical excess reserves of foreign exchange. When they 
had a surplus in their balance of payments they ran up their sterling 
balances, when they had a deficit they ran them down. We were able to 
carry the responsibility of holding the foreign exchange reserves of the 
world, with a minute gold reserve, because this country was, on balance, a 
large short-term creditor. Therefore, whenever we were short of gold we 
were able to do what any other short-term creditor can do: by raising our 
rate of interest and our bank rate we were able to call in our short-term 
debts from the rest of the world. We were able to manage on a minute gold 
reserve, because we had reserves of call money. 

After the first world war the position was changed. We kept for some 
iime our position as perhaps the main foreign exchange centre of the 
world. But we ceased to have more short-term money owing to us from 
abroad than we owed and, by the late nineteen-twenties, the foreign- 
owned sterling balances in London were almost certainly in excess of our 
gold reserve plus the foreign debts owed to us from abroad. This position 
arose very largely because, although we still had an export surplus, we 
were using more than all of it to make long-term loans abroad. The result 
was that while we were accumulating and restoring the long-term invest- 
ments that we had lost during the first world war we were accumulating, 
on the other side, short-term debts. When it came to the crisis of 1931— 
precipitated, of course, by the fact that some of the debts owed to us by 
Germany and Central Europe had gone bad—we found that although we 
had enormous long-term foreign assets we were in the short-run illiquid. 
Because we could not meet the short-term calls of people who wanted to 
withdraw their money we had to go off the gold standard. 

During the nineteen-thirties we restored the liquidity of our position. 
Both sterling balances in London and our gold reserve rose, but our gold 
reserve rose very much faster, according to the figures which have been 
recently released by the Treasury,’ than our short-term foreign debts. 
The result was that by 1938 our gold reserve was slightly greater than all 
our short-term debts owed to foreigners, without taking account of what- 
ever short-term debts were owed to us from abroad, the figures of which 
are not released. Thus it was that when the next great strain came in 1938 
and 1939 we were so liquid that, although in less than a year something like 
£250 million of foreign balances were withdrawn, running them down from 
nearly £800 million to rather over £500 million, and although we lost about 
pound for pound of gold with those withdrawals, nevertheless we still 
finished up with gold equal to our foreign debts. We were 100 per cent 
liquid and however serious the drain of gold at that time we could not have 

1 See table on page 330. 
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been made bankrupt. It must be remembered that £250 million in 1939 is 
equal to something like £750 million or {1,000 million at present-day prices 
of goods in international trade—a drain comparable to the drain that has 
been suffered during recent months. But we were then ready to meet it, 
and to meet it with impunity, because we had gold reserves equal to our 
short-term foreign debts. 


The position after the war showed an immense change. By 1941 we had 
used up the whole of our gold reserve, and later in the war we accumulated 
very large foreign short-term debts from our expenditure abroad and the 
imports that we could not pay for, in spite of all the help we had from the 
United States ; and although towards the end of the war we again accumu- 
lated a considerable gold reserve, largely owing to the expenditure of the 
United States forces stationed here, by 1945, instead of being equal to our 
short-term foreign debts, our gold reserves were equal only to about a sixth 
of them—we finished up the war with {600 million odd of gold and dollars 
and over £3,300 million of short-term foreign debts, or sterling balances. 
This was a position of very great danger and instability, a position where if 
our creditors withdrew a fifth of what we owed them we were illiquid and 
insolvent. At that time we had some moral case for delaying, blocking, or 
perhaps even writing down what we owed, because these debts had been 
incurred in fighting the war in the common interests of all. But since then 
there has been a further change. The change has not been for the better, 
for we have done nothing to reduce our margin of illiquidity. Between 
1945 and 1948 the amount of our debt went up slightly, and the amount 
of our gold went down. And even after writing up our gold reserve after 
devaluation, we still had at the end of 1949 less gold and more debts in 
current pounds value than in 1945. But whereas in 1945 they were very 
largely debts incurred during the war, by 1949 the war-time debts had gone 
down a good deal, particularly those to India and Egypt, and had been 
replaced with post-war short-term debts to other countries incurred in the 
ordinary business of peace-time, which we had not a shred of justification 
for refusing to pay. We were simply in the position of a banker who had 
accepted deposits on an inadequate gold reserve. 

In 1950 it looked for a short time as if we were getting out of the wood. 
It is true that our foreign balances rose very sharply by something over 
£300 million, but at the same time our gold reserve, largely helped by 
Marshall aid, rose a good deal more. We have since realized that a great 
deal of that improvement was due to the running down of essential stocks 
of raw materials at home, and that we were to a very considerable extent 
merely converting stocks of essential raw materials into stocks of gold. At 
the end of 1950 the position looked better, but during the first half of 1951 
our liquidity position again deteriorated. It is true the gold reserve rose 
further by about £200 million, but our foreign balances rose very con- 
siderably more, by over £400 million, bringing the total rise in our foreign 
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balances during 1950 and the first part of 1951 to about £750 million. In 
spite of the fact that since 1945 we had had something like £2,000 million of 
foreign aid in dollar loans and gifts from the United States and Canada, 
as well as sterling gifts from Australia and New Zealand, we were still in 
the same illiquid position that we had been in at the end of the war. 

In the second half of 1951 there appeared the inevitable nemesis that 
comes to those who over-trade on inadequate cash reserves. The countries 
which had been running up these extremely large sterling balances in 
recent years—the post-war creditors, not the war-time creditors—began to 
spend them. That, together with our own spending, has been running 
down our gold reserves at a terrifying rate. Our gold reserves fell between 
June 1951 and December 1951 by nearly £550 million. In addition, in 
June 1951 we had a credit balance with the European Payments Union of 
over £100 million, while at the end of December 1951 we had a debit balance 
of nearly £200 million. Thus we ran through our gold reserves, ran through 
our credit balances in the European Payments Union, and incurred debts 
in their place, to a total of something like £850 million in six months, 
partly, of course, because our short-term creditors, probably almost entirely 
in the sterling area, had been drawing on their accounts, and partly because 
we ourselves had been spending money that we had not got. 

The reason why the rest of the sterling area ran down their balances in 
this way has been subject to a good deal of misconception. It has been said 
that it was because their exports had fallen off very sharply, and mainly 
because the United States had stopped buying. I can find very little evi- 
dence for this statement in any of the figures published so far. We have not 
yet got the full figures for the United States or the various parts of the 
world concerned for the second half of 1951, but all the evidence seems to 
show that the cause of the drain on the balances was not due in the main 
to any fall in sterling area exports. United States imports were higher in 
the second half of 1951 than they were in the second half of 1950 and, so 
far as the figures go—to the third quarter—they were higher not only from 
the world as a whole but also from the sterling area, though they were 
rather lower in some months from the United Kingdom. At the same time, 
if we look at such figures as are available for the rest of the sterling area, 
there was, on balance, no fall in exports, though one or two countries, 
particularly Australia, show some fall. The real cause of why they have 
been drawing so heavily on their balances with us is that they have been 
importing immensely more. United States exports were up very sharply in 
the second half of 1951—by something like 50 per cent. The imports, so 
far as they can be traced, of the various members of the sterling area were 
also up very sharply. Australia had a fall in her exports of about £A70 
million in the second half of 1951. During the same period she had a rise 
in her imports of over £A200 million. The rise in imports, on a smaller 
scale, also took place in South Africa and, to a very marked extent, in 
Malaya. It was even true of such places as West Africa. The only place, so 
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far as I have been able to find, where it definitely is not true is in India, one 
of the holders of the original war-time balances; her imports, though they 
went up a little, went up rather less than her exports in the second half of 
the year. The truth seems to be that the rest of the sterling area have been 
running down their balances here because they have been importing on a 
very much larger scale. We need not be surprised at that. It always 
happens. If one looks back at the trade figures of the raw materials 
countries, one normally finds a two year cycle, because after a particularly 
good year there is a time lag of anything from six months to over a year 
before there is a corresponding rise in imports. The rise in imports always 
comes, but it comes anything up to a year later, so that first very large 
foreign balances are accumulated and then, in the following year, they are 
spent. The counterpart to the sterling balances lies in the bank accounts 
of a very large number of the people in the countries that own them. 
Exporters and farmers find at the end of their season that their credit 
balances are unusually large, or their overdrafts are unusually small, and 
therefore in the following year they can afford to buy the things that they 
have been wanting to buy. That, in turn, raises imports and unless—as 
very rarely happens—the exports rise again by as much as they rose in the 
previous year, the effect is to run down the balances which have been 
built up. If, as often happens, a good year is followed by a bad one, the 
running down of sterling balances can be extremely drastic and has not 
infrequently brought the countries concerned into very serious balance of 
payments difficulties. South Africa, the country with which I was at one 
time best acquainted, had such a crisis in 1919-20. They had a terrific 
export surplus in 1919, a terrific import surplus in 1920, and a crisis. The 
same thing happened on a less violent scale in 1928-9, and again from 
rather different causes in 1931-2. But those were crises which affected the 
South African pound, because South Africa ran out of sterling balances. 
Now the other sterling area countries do not run out of sterling balances ; 
most of them have plenty.! The result is that the crisis which under other 
conditions would have fallen upon the countries concerned now falls upon 
sterling, because they hold ample sterling but there is not ample gold 
behind it. 

I do not know the short-term answer to this particular problem. We 
shall obviously have to persuade them not to draw too rapidly on the 
sterling that they own; we shall have to persuade them that it is in their 
interest not to break the bank. We are in exactly the position of a banker 
faced with the loss of his cash reserve if his customers continue to with- 
draw their deposits. We have to say to them ‘will you please not withdraw 
your balances too fast, because if you do we shall go insolvent, and it will 
not pay you to make us insolvent’. I believe that the rest of the sterling 
area will respond and do their best, by moderating the actions of in- 


1 One or two of them began to run their sterling balances dangerously low sooner than 
I expected. 
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numerable private people whose bank accounts are still unusually high, to 
prevent breaking the bank. But that can be only a temporary expedient. 
In the long run our one way out is somehow or other to close the gap 
between our reserves and our liabilities—to get our cash reserves up and 
our liabilities down—by selling goods to the rest of the sterling area which 
they will pay for, not entirely by sending us goods in return, but in part 
by running down their sterling balances or, better still if possible, with 
dollars and other foreign currencies they earn outside. Whether our favour- 
able balance of payments was reflected in a running down of their sterling 
balances, or a running up of our gold reserves, we should have narrowed 
the gap between our short-term assets and our short-term liabilities which 
so continuously threatens our solvency. 

There is, however, another difficulty which must be faced. Even if we 
achieve a favourable balance of payments, we cannot afford to allow or 
encourage much long-term foreign investment, or our favourable balance 
will be dissipated without reducing our sterling balances. This is because 
whenever money is lent abroad on a long-term basis it increases our short- 
term foreign liabilities just as much as an adverse balance of payments. 
Therefore we must take all measures possible, while getting the maximum 
export surplus, to allow the minimum of long-term foreign investment. 
This is one of the reasons why a scarcity of money and a high rate of 
interest here will help, because that will make our rates of interest here 
higher than in the countries which wish to borrow ; if they borrow at home 
the excess imports will be financed by reducing their sterling balances 
rather than by increasing our long-term loans. A bank which is short of 
cash to meet its withdrawals does not make new long-term loans ; any cash 
it can get must go either to strengthening its cash reserve or to paying off 
its deposits. 


In the United Kingdom we also have been over-importing in 1951, 
with much less justification than the rest of the sterling area. The Eco- 
nomic Survey for 1951} estimated that as a result of rearmament, of the 
worsening terms of trade and of stock-piling—restoring the stocks we had 
run down in 1950—we should have an adverse balance of payments of 
perhaps {100 million. It now looks as if the adverse balance has been any- 
thing up to £500 million. The reason for the difference is not that our 
export prices have fallen, or have not risen as expected; neither is it 
because import prices have risen more than was expected (if anything the 
the terms of trade, the relationship between the prices of exports and the 
prices of imports, have been less unfavourable than the Survey anticipated) 
nor is it to be accounted for by our inability to export as much as expected, 
for our exports have gone up by at least as much as the Survey’s forecast. 
The truth is that we have been over-importing, that we have increased our 
volume of imports, as compared with 1950, by something of the order of 


1 Cmd. 8195 (1951). ? Later official estimates put it at rather over £500 million. 
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15 per cent, instead of the 4 or 5 per cent forecast by the Survey. When the 
sterling area over-imports it pays for the extra imports out of its own 
money. I do not know whose money we pay ours out of. 

This latest difficulty is only the culminating point of a persistent 
malaise that has existed in the United Kingdom ever since the war. In 
spite of the enormous help which we have had from abroad, we have not, 
as we have seen, been able to get down our short-term balances, we have 
not been able to get up our gold reserve to anything like an adequate 
figure, and we have had every two years a foreign exchange crisis because 
of our illiquid position. Underlying that malaise is the effect of internal 
policy. Very simply, we have been trying to get a quart out of a pint pot. 
We have had a certain increase in our output of goods and services since 
before the war, a rise in our national total product, industrial and other, 
which I should not put at more than 20 to 25 per cent at the most. We 
have suffered very seriously from having less favourable terms of trade— 
that is to say that we have had to give more exports in exchange for a 
given amount of imports—and we have, as compared with before the war, 
lost very heavily in the real purchasing power of our interest and other 
income from abroad, which in terms of 1938 prices has fallen very sharply 
indeed. In spite of these difficulties we have been trying first to increase 
our total investments at home for very urgently needed restoration of war 
damage and of the capital we could not afford to maintain during the war ; 
we have also been trying to increase our collective consumption through 
government expenditure ; and we have been trying to increase the real 
personal incomes of all but a minority of the people of the country. All 
these things have had to come out of an inadequate increase in output, plus 
the reduced standard of living of a small minority of the population. I 
have estimated that the richest million in the country, which today 
roughly speaking includes everybody with an income of over about {900 
a year gross, have, on the average, lost something approaching a third of 
their pre-war real incomes after tax. Three quarters of the population 
have had a gain of something like 25 per cent in the real value of their 
personal incomes. The result is that we have had an enormous decrease in 
the inequality of incomes after tax. That is in many ways extremely de- 
sirable, for there is less poverty and less hardship among the great bulk of 
the population. But this greater equality of income does give rise to 
immense practical difficulties. It means that there is now no cushion from 
which to meet emergencies fairly easily. There is not enough still to come, 
even if it could be collected without having all sorts of unfortunate results 
on output, from the wealthiest five per cent of the population. Any excep- 
tional burden that now arises has to be shared by the whole of the popu- 
lation, and not thrown only on the rich. The result is that it is politically 
immensely more difficult to adjust to adverse changes. When adjustment 
to adverse changes could be made merely by throwing a burden on the 
wealthy minority, taking some of the excess wealth away, it was fairly 
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easy to do. When the burden has to be thrown on the whole mass of the 
population, every one of whom has a vote, it is very much more difficult to 
make adjustment. The ship is more difficult to steer; the margin of error is 
immensely smaller; there is a perpetual tendency with increasing equality 
of income for the population to save less than the country needs in order to 
carry out her plans for investment; and all the time there is a tendency for 
too much money to be available to buy.the things that are available for 
purchase. 

This redistribution of income, in many ways so desirable, thus renders 
the political problem of managing the economic affairs of the country one 
of almost insuperable difficulty unless the population shows a growth of 
awareness, of courage, and of patriotism—not only among the rich but also 
among the great bulk of the population—which is quite unparalleled in 
history. Devaluation would only make things worse. A floating pound, 
without effective control of internal excess pressure of money, would be 
disastrous and merely stimulate the crisis ; if the excess money can be con- 
trolled, then a floating pound is unnecessary. To control the money one of 
a number of extremely unpleasant things has to be done. One possibility is 
to reduce expenditure on investment. Some of this reduction can be made 
fairly painlessly simply by stopping the increase of stocks we had last 
year, when a large part of our adverse balance of payments was due to the 
fact that we were building up both government and civilian stocks. Some 
modest further saving can be made by actually running down stocks— 
though this policy cannot be carried very far without risking very bad 
trouble. More again can be saved by cutting down long-term investments, 
which is to some extent inevitable in any case because many of the specific 
resources needed for long-term investment are the same as those needed 
for rearmament. But the policy of cutting fixed investment also cannot 
be carried very far, especially as we seem to be committed to building even 
more houses than we have built in recent years; for if we cut industrial 
fixed investment too sharply we shall endanger our future ability to com- 
pete with other industrial countries. 

Even after making all possible reductions in investment, there will 
therefore still remain a substantial gap to be filled, either by increased pro- 
duction or by reduced consumption. Increased production would only help 
to meet this particular problem—though it would reduce the pain of the 
adjustment—if it were not accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
incomes, because an increase in production accompanied by an increase in 
incomes may raise the standard of living but does not close the gap between 
the excess purchasing power and what there is to buy. In this year (1952) it 
is extremely unlikely that there will be any very large increase in produc- 
tion—indeed, we may be lucky to get any increase at all—because of the 
various shortages of particular types of resources, raw materials, goods in 
process, and so on. This means that the balance must be made up out of 
reduced consumption—that somehow or other the country must cut its 
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consumption if it is to save itself from bankruptcy, either by increased 
taxation or by reducing in some way the benefits to the public of govern- 
ment expenditure. The amount is not enormous. It will not mean, if we 
can do it, a catastrophic fall in the standard of living. The cut required is 
of the order of perhaps three hundred million pounds—at last year’s prices 
—or perhaps 3 or 4 per cent of total consumption. It means, so far as the 
standard of living goes, putting us back to about where we were in 1949, 
and losing the benefit of the improvement we have had in the last three 
years. This should not mean, particularly if a little help is given in cases of 
obvious hardship, anything very serious. It means perhaps reducing the 
average rise in the real standard of living, of the real incomes, of the great 
bulk of the population from perhaps 25 per cent compared with before the 
war to perhaps 20 percent. It will not be popular, and it will not be easy, 
because with our greater equality of incomes the responsibility for the 
economic solvency of the country has been transferred from the shoulders 
of a small class of rich people to all classes. The responsibility for the sol- 
vencyand thefuture prosperity of the country now rests on the courage and 
patriotism of the community as a whole. 
Address at Chatham House 
14 February 1952 
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UNITED KINGDOM SHORT-TERM LIABILITIES AND CURRENT ASSETS 


Short-term Liabilities } Current Assets 
xold 
Sterling and 
Area* Other Total Change | Dollars+ Other Total Change 
June 1927 ar oe 376 se 151 123 274 ee 
March 1931 is sul 415 + 39 153 153 306 + 32 
Dec. 1931 195 216 4II _ 4 150 * ee — 3 
June 1938 380 398 778 + 367 795 “s vs +645 
June 1939 328 214 542 — 236 542 ee Si —253 
June 1941 676 205 881 + 339 65 ee ee —477 
June 1945 2,132 1,222 3,354 2,473 624 = Me +559 
Dec. 1948 2,363 1,057 3.420 + £466 457 38 495 —129 
Dec. 1949 2,352 1,065 3.417 — 3 603 23 626 +131 
June 1950 2,569 997 3,506 + 149 865 41 906 §=6. + 280 
Dec. 1950 2,730 1,013, 3.743 ~+ %177{| 1,178 131 1,309 +403 
June 1951 3,098 1,070 4,108 + 425] 1,381 143 1,524 +215 
Dec. 1951 bd re ov ne 834 a a bs 
* Up to 1941, British Empire. t Up to 1939, gold only. .. Not available. 


Sources. 1927-31. Committee on Finance and Industry Report (Cmd. 3897), 1931. 
1931-45. Reserves and Liabilities, 1931 to 1945 (Cmd. 8354), 1951. 
1948-51. United Kingdom Balance of Payments, 1948 to 1951 (Cmd. 8379), 1951. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE COUNCIL 
OF EUROPE 


ROBERT BOOTHBY, M.P. 


consider what it is. It is the product of the Hague Congress of 1948, 

which was held on the initiative of British statesmen, under the 
leadership of the present Prime Minister, Mr Winston Churchill. That 
Congress recommended the establishment of a Council of Europe, consist- 
ing of a Committee of Ministers and a Consultative Assembly. It came 
into being with startling rapidity. In May 1949 the Council of Europe was 
established by a protocol signed by the participating countries, and it met 
for the first time in August of that year. Almost immediately a Joint Com- 
mittee was set up of representatives of the Committee of Ministers on the 
one hand and of the Consultative Assembly on the other, to take decisions 
in matters of common interest and to establish a liaison between the two. 
The Council also had from the outset a permanent secretariat consisting of 
what may be described as international civil servants. In essence it is an 
attempt, never previously made in history, to combine effective executive 
international action at governmental level with democratic consultation, 
not—and I emphasize this—democratic control. As such it is an extremely 
interesting experiment—shall I call it, in confederation ? The Hague Con- 
gress, in my view, achieved in the international field a greater measure of 
practical success than any private and unofficial gathering in modern 
times. 

The Council of Europe started off well, and has certain substantial 
achievements to its credit. It is largely due to pressure from the Assembly 
that we have, in draft, a Convention on Human Rights which must ulti- 
mately be the basis of any genuinely democratic union, and which will one 
day be enforced by an international court. This draft convention is ex- 
tremely important, for unless a democratic union has some basic moral 
code it can never last, or be of very much use. The convention is not at 
present in the precise form we most desired; but the essentials are included, 
and for that result the present Home Secretary, Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, 
is largely responsible. The Council of Europe then directed its attention to 
the widening of its activities, and it is primarily due to the initiative and 
action of the Consultative Assembly that Federal Germany was so rapidly 
brought back to the fraternity of the West. The concepts of a coal and 
steel pool in Europe, the closer integration of the basic industries including 
agriculture, and of a European army, were subsequently and successively 
launched on the floor of the Consultative Assembly. 

A period of confusion then supervened when arguments were vehe- 
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mently waged between the constitutional federalists and the ‘functional- 
ists’. It was a sterile argument. In the end it came to bore the Assembly 
itself, and it has now been mercifully settled in favour of the functional 
approach. But while it lasted it was a source of weakness to the Council of 
Europe as a whole; and it also detracted from the public interest and atten- 
tion which the Council might otherwise have received. 

Today the Council of Europe is in danger of being sunk, in my opinion, 
by three things. First by the number of competing and overlapping or- 
ganizations and committees which have been spun like a spider’s web 
across Europe during the past three years, which are not streamlined under 
the authority of the Council of Europe—as I think they should be—and 
which, because they conflict at so many points and overlap at so many 
points, are in themselves ineffective. Something must be done about this. 

The second danger lies in the number of recommendations that the 
Council of Europe makes to which nobody pays the faintest attention. It 
is surprising to find how many they are. The Council has a number of com- 
mittees, which would be more useful if they confined themselves to general 
principles, and made broad recommendations, instead of drafting vast de- 
tailed reports on specific subjects, based on inadequate official information. 

Thirdly, and far more serious than the other defects which can easily be 
remedied, the Council of Europe is in danger of being sunk by the apathy 
of public opinion and by the apparent indifference of too many of the 
governments which established it, amounting in the case of the British 
Government to an almost unveiled hostility. This has prevailed from the 
inception of the Council; and, until Mr Eden (in March 1952) put for- 
ward his own specific proposals, there has at no period been any marked 
sign of a diminution of hostility. Iam not going to blame either the Labour 
or the Conservative politicians for this somewhat deplorable fact (because 
I ama politician myself and dog don’t eat dog; we stick together if we can) ; 
I blame the Foreign Office as an institution. I am not suggesting that im- 
portant international negotiations should be conducted in public. But the 
Foreign Office clings with fanatical tenacity to the medieval belief that all 
the things that really matter should be decided by a limited number of 
gentlemen talking quietly in corners, if possible in whispers and, of course, 
in secret. To them the real power lies behind closed doors and drawn cur- 
tains; and anything that is in the nature of a Council or a Committee or 
above all a Consultative Assembly, indeed anything that has any impact 
upon public opinion, is to be eschewed because it must mean that foreign 
affairs are not being conducted in accordance with tradition and protocol. 
It means, in effect, that the power of the Foreign Offices of this world is to 
some extent diminished; and Foreign Offices, like most other governing in- 
stitutions, are tenacious of power. Therefore, we must reconcile ourselves 
to the fact that not only the British Foreign Office but even, in some de- 
gree, the Quai d’Orsay, and all the rest, are naturally hostile to this alien 
organization which has sprung up at Strasbourg and has started talking 
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about things that really pertain to them, and are better not discussed in 
public anyway—that matter too much to the peoples of the world to be 
discussed in front of the peoples of the world. 

In all this business we ourselves have a grave and accountable responsi- 
bility, because British statesmen took the lead in establishing the Council 
of Europe and in proposing the creation of a European army—in fact the 
general idea of European Union probably owes more to the influence of 
Mr Churchill than to that of any other single man. This idea has had a 
colossal impact, totally unrealized in the United Kingdom, upon the Conti- 
nent of Europe. It is no exaggeration to say that to the youth of that 
Continent, the youth of Federal Germany, of the Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium, and of France, it is the only political ideal left. They no longer 
believe in nationalism because it has not saved any of them from being 
conquered and occupied within the last ten years; but they do believe pas- 
sionately in the ideal of a united Europe. We fostered that belief, gave it 
some practical reality and, above all, engendered high hopes of its success. 
If anything we now do shatters the belief of the young people on the Conti- 
nent of Western Europe in the conception of European Union as an 
ultimate objective, I am convinced that they will fall an easy prey to Com- 
munism. We ought not to underestimate this danger, or our own respon- 
sibility in the matter. The question now being asked on the Continent of 
Europe, and also in the United States of America, is whether we mean to 
run out of the whole business; not merely the European army, but the 
Council of Europe, and the whole idea of European unity. We should be 
very foolish if we did. As a result of my own experiences when conducting 
a somewhat lone battle at Strasbourg last December (1951) against the re- 
presentatives uf the Congress of the United States (with a hand which con- 
tained the two of clubs and pretty well nothing else), I am quite certain 
that the United States are not willing to let us run into an Atlantic Union, 
under their auspices, by running out of Europe. They want to see us as 
leaders of a united Europe; and then possibly, one day, an Atlantic Union 
will emerge which has political as well as military significance. 


European defence is another problem in regard to which we have an 
accountable responsibility. Mr Churchill, in launching the idea of a Euro- 
pean army with vehemence on the floor of the Assembly of the Council of 
Europe at Strasbourg in 1950, demanded the immediate creation of a 
European army under a unified command in which we should—I quote his 
words—‘all bear a worthy and honourable part’. I am sure, as one who 
was sitting there, that nobody in the Assembly had any thought, at that 
time, that the United Kingdom would not participate fully in the European 
army that was then proposed. When the French added a rider to the effect 
that there should be a European Minister of Defence, Mr Churchill said he 
was not himself a candidate for the job. What did that imply? It surely 


implied that we were in. So far as the position of Western Germany was 
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concerned, Mr Macmillan said: ‘I believe that if our German comrades join 
with us in a European army they must be granted from the beginning, 
equally honourable military status’. That implied, to my mind, a Euro- 
pean army, under a unified command and a Minister of Defence for Europe, 
after a peace settlement had been made with Germany. If I had thought 
for one moment that we intended to proceed from the passage of that reso- 
lution to an attempt to rearm an occupied enemy country before we had 
even made peace with her, I should most certainly not have voted for 
it; especially since, as anybody who had been at Strasbourg could have 
told the governments concerned, the majority of the German people do not 
want torearm. The trouble is that too little attention has been paid to the 
so-called ‘Consultative’ Assembly. We could have told any government, if 
anybody had taken the trouble to ask us, that the Germans did not want to 
rearm at all; and that the best chance of getting them to rearm would be 
to make peace with them, negotiate a comprehensive political settlement, 
and then bring the whole affair within the context of NATO. 

The situation has recently gone from bad to worse. The Pleven Plan, in 
its present form, is doomed to failure. The French will never agree to rearm 
the Germans in a purely Continental army, without guaranteed British or 
American participation, because they realize that, if this happened on a 
serious scale, the Germans would shortly be directing that army, the German 
General Staff would be revived, and we should be confronted, sooner or 
later, by a Wehrmacht which could have as its only objective (and, from its 
own point of view, a legitimate objective) the recovery of the lost Eastern 
Provinces. The truth is that the United States insistence upon the re- 
armament of Germany before a political settlement had been reached pro- 
duced, in the words of The Economist, a chain of events which British 
policy at any rate made no serious attempt to control, a series of related 
explosions of political exasperation which have put the French and Ger- 
man Parliaments into diametrically opposed positions. The Germans 
know that NATO provides the only possible defence or security for 
Europe, because NATO is where the real power of the free world resides, 
and the only place where it resides. They know that there is no purely 
European solution to the problem of European defence; and therefore they 
say, ‘All right, bring us into NATO, and we will then see what we can do 
about rearmament. Until you do bring us in, we are quite prepared to go 
on depending upon NATO for our defence without making any contribu- 
tion ourselves; and certainly we will not make any contribution as long as 
we are subject to controls and conditions imposed by what amounts to an 
allied army of occupation.’ So they are using this whole situation, with a 
good deal of justification, to achieve for themselves political independence 
and the restoration of complete sovereignty. In these circumstances, I 
agree with Walter Lippmann that a new approach is absolutely essential. 

In my opinion the United States are more to blame than we are. They 
have insisted on forcing the pace. They have never thought the problem 
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through. They have attempted to batter the unfortunate countries of 
Western Europe, just trying to stagger to their feet again, into solutions of 
the rearmament problem which are bound to take time to work out. They 
have made the fatal mistake of assuming that political unity can be 
achieved by means of rearmament. The process should have been com- 
pletely reversed. 


Western Europe is not by itself a viable economic unit any more than 
it is a viable military unit. The economies of Western Europe are essen- 
tially competitive and not complementary. Nevertheless some progress, 
until the issue of rearmament arose, was being made. Under the auspices 
of the European Payments Union a considerable liberalization of trade had 
taken place, and the Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
had been doing very good work, especially since it was closely associated 
with the work of the Council of Europe. Until the rearmament programme 
halted economic recovery, the OEEC was finding the Council of Europe of 
immense assistance—a master to be served, rather than a bore to be placated. 
The Consultative Assembly, on its side, found the OEEC extremely useful 
in giving it facts, which it had previously lacked; and in enabling its eco- 
nomic committee to discuss problems with experts, with beneficial results 
to both. Finally, the Schuman Plan was making real headway. We in Great 
Britain are bound to participate in this European coal and steel authority. 
The time will come, especially under the impetus of expanding German 
production, when there will once again be a surplus of steel in Western 
Europe; and in this connexion it must not be forgotten that the markets in 
the hinterland of Eastern Europe, behind the iron curtain, are at present 
closed. When that time comes uneconomic pits, obsolete steel works, will 
be closed either by agreement or by competition; and, having watched 
at pretty close quarters what ruthless international competition did to 
the British coal and steel industries in the nineteen-twenties, I hope we 
may avoid a repetition of the latter. The alternative to the Schuman 
Plan for the United Kingdom is not some supposed but illusory British 
freedom of action, but the inexorable pressure of unchecked and uncon- 
trolled international competition in the basic industries, upon which the 
economic life of this country depends. Meanwhile the Council of Europe is 
building up a first class European civil service which can become an effec- 
tive link between the Consultative Assembly and the Committee of Minis- 
ters, and which, if it concentrates upon the maintenance of full employ- 
ment, the development of a more flexible currency system, the greater co- 
ordination of monetary policies, and the planning and development of the 
basic industries by means of agreed capital investment programmes, can 
forge an instrument of economic policy which will combine the merits of 
competition with collective planning. 

The fundamental economic disequilibrium in the free world continues, 
and is not likely to be removed for a long time to come. The United States 
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has succeeded us as the dominant economic power in the world, with one 
great difference. Whereas in the nineteenth century we were the greatest 
buyer of goods, in this twentieth century they are the greatest potential 
sellers of goods, with far the greatest productivity. This is the root of 
our present problem. The bi-annual economic crises from which we suffer 
are symptoms of an underlying disbalance in the world which, in my 
opinion, can only be met by the creation in the free world of an eco- 
nomic unit capable of standing on its own feet in relation to the dollar 
area. Western Europe, as such, can never become such a unit; nor 
do I believe that the sterling area alone can build up the necessary eco- 
nomic power. Both the European Payments Union and the sterling area 
are now in grave jeopardy, both are in continuous debt to the dollar area. 
But I believe that in time we could build up such a unit by close economic 
co-operation between the countries of Western Europe and the countries 
now within the sterling area; a unit which would have an adequate supply 
of raw materials, assured markets, and which could also have high pro- 
ductivity—fortified by industrial specialization. In order to do this we 
shall have to abandon the obsolete doctrine of non-discrimination, and ex- 
tend the preferential system. An encouraging factor is that the Americans 
are every day shedding their prejudices in this connexion. 


In conclusion, the issue between federalism and functionalism is, for the 
time being at any rate, dead. Europe is not America. The twentieth cen- 
tury is not the eighteenth century. And a constitutional federation on the 
lines of the United States is, I think, inapplicable to the present situation, 
partly due to the insuperable difficulty of devising a system of direct fran- 
chise which will not conflict with the existing sovereign powers of national 
Parliaments. These are the product of centuries of growth, and must not 
be thrown away. The Council of Europe is the laboratory in which a great 
experiment in confederation is now being carried out. I say confederation, 
because in the dictionary the word ‘confederation’ is defined as ‘a perma- 
nent union of sovereign States for common external action’—and that is 
exactly what I mean. The Committee of Ministers can be made, to use 
M. Schuman’s words, into a ‘college’ the institutional task of which would 
be the definition and alignment of collective policies in matters of common 
interest. The functional organizations can be streamlined and brought 
under its direct authority. Competing political organizations must not be 
set up. They can only weaken the Council of Europe as such; and in them- 
selves would become instruments, not of democracy, but of technocracy. 
The Committee of Ministers must be developed gradually into an authority 
with limited functions but defined powers, which should consult the As- 
sembly on specific matters of import to Europe, and be guided but not 
bound by its advice. The Consultative Assembly could then become a 
really effective forum of European opinion, with powers of suggestion, 
criticism, and stimulation over the whole field. It is not necessary to give 
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it legislative powers; and, to do it justice, it is not at present asking for 
them. Why should it have them? Much of the most useful work done by 
Parliaments is carried out in the debates they have on matters of vital in- 
terest, which have an enormous influence on public opinion. If it is desired, 
as the Assembly asks, to send any plan or treaty passed by a two-thirds 
majority, and approved unanimously by the Committee of Ministers, auto- 
matically to the legislatures of the member States concerned for ratifica- 
tion, why not? That is not federalism, it is just common sense. 

This is the way unity will be achieved in Europe, engendered and 
encouraged by the sense of membership of a single community based 
on values and traditions held in common. Europe today is at the cross- 
roads. We are in a great crisis. The present European army plan may 
well collapse. Do not let us be cast down if it does. It will simply mean 
that we must think again. It will mean that we must make a new and more 
realistic approach. It will mean, above all, that we must achieve a political 
settlement with the Germans before we start talking about armaments; 
and I do not believe that this can be done except under our leadership. 
At the last meeting of the Consultative Assembly, M. Struye of Belgium 
made what he described as an ‘anguished appeal’ to the United King- 
dom. He was not appealing to us to enter a political federation, he was 
asking us to give a lead, he was asking us to help to make the new Europe; 
and, believe me, if we do not do it, Europe will never do it. Mr Eden is, in 
my opinion, quite right to insist that the political ‘authorities’ under the 
Schuman Plan, and the Pleven Plan if it comes into operation, shall be 
found from within and not without the Council of Europe. This will avoid 
the competing political organizations to which I have already referred, 
and strengthen rather than weaken the Council of Europe as a whole. 
About the movement to establish an inner six-Power federation I am less 
enthusiastic. My conception of the comprehensive Western Union which 
is our ultimate goal has always been one of concentric rather than separate 
circles. But I confess I am doubtful if the French or the Dutch or the Bel- 
gians would be willing to enter a political federation which included the 
Germans and excluded us, if the issue were squarely put to them. More- 
over the creation of a sub-unit in an already truncated Continent which 
has proved, since the war, to be unable to stand on its own feet from a 
political, military, or economic point of view, seems to me to be a regressive 
step. Our immediate objective should surely be to widen rather than con- 
tract the unities of the free world outside the dollar area—to forge new 
political links between Western Europe and the Commonwealth, and closer 
economic links between the European Payments Union and the sterling 
area. In order to do this we have to go forward together and, if we are to 
go forward together, Britain must give the lead. 


Address at Chatham House 
19 February 1952 





THE ARAB REFUGEES 


REPORT ON A MIDDLE EAST JOURNEY 
OWEN TWEEDY 


Y Middle East journey last winter took me to Iraq, Kuwait, 
Me: Sudan, Egypt, and the Levant States. 

Everywhere there was evidence of the widespread growth of 
anti-Western feeling—a sort of colour-bar in reverse. There had just 
been anti-British pro-Egyptian demonstrations in most Middle East 
capitals; the January riots in Cairo were zenophobic; and, since I came 
home, there has been the bomb outrage in Damascus on 28 March, which 
was anti-American. As I talked with all and sundry, what worried me 
was the novel feeling that what was happening looked like a movement 
with apparently some cohesion and that the Middle East as a whole was 
in it. 


One of the crucial problems in the Middle East of today is the position 
of the Arab refugees. If we could contribute quickly to its solution we 
should, I feel, demonstrate to Arabs in general—anti-West though they 
may be—that our powers of initiative are not dead and that our deter- 
mination to see fair play still survives. 

The history of the Arab refugees dates back to the year 1948, which 
saw an exodus of some 800,000 Arabs from what is now Israel. Their 
houses and lands are under Israeli control and are occupied by Israeli 
immigrants; and their bank balances in Israel are frozen. 

Today the majority of the refugees are maintained in camps or in 
vacated public buildings. The figures of refugees given to me in January 
1952 were as follows: In the Gaza strip 200,000, in Jordan east and west of 
the river 465,000, in the Lebanon 107,000, in Syria 80,000. These figures 
I understand include those who have found work in these countries or 
who escaped with some personal resources on which they are still living, or 
who are privately supported by their relations. 

The remainder—the majority—were originally cared for by charitable 
organizations: the British Red Cross, the American Society of Friends, 
the Church Missionary Society, and others. Then about three years ago 
the charge of these refugees was taken over by the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency—known as UNRWA—not to be confused with UNRA, 
the United Nations Refugee Agency. UNRWA has an American head. 
Its Middle East headquarters are in Beirut. There are subsidiary regional 
headquarters in each of the territories where the refugees are. And the 
whole organization is-internationally staffed. 
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I, of course, knew these facts before I arrived at Beirut in January 
of this year. What I didn’t know was how these refugees lived. I learned 
quickly. To quote from my diary: 


January r1th—Sidon. Our programme was to see both kinds of refugees—the 
pure fellahin who are mainly in tented camps and those from town life who now 
are housed in public buildings—either vacated or unused. 

Our first objective was a mosque. We climbed three uneven steps out of a 
slit of an overhung alley in the heart of the old town. They led to a courtyard 
on which opened the narrow arched entrance to the mosque itself. It was at 
once crowded with men, women, and children most of whom have now been 
living there for over three years. They were uncannily silent, watching us as 
animals in a zoo watch visitors. They then asked us in. At first I could see 
nothing. The little light there was, was yellow and sticky like fog. Then I 
got used to it. High above, the whitewash of the domed roof was stained with 
patches of brown damp; water ran down the walls. The floor space was stone- 
paved and black from use. It was partitioned—if that is not the wrong word 
for such flimsiness. Ropes were slung from wall to wall. Odd poles, stuck in 
the floor, supported them. And from them hung drab strips of sacking, patched, 
torn, and brown with age. Those strips were the walls of the partitions, and 
each pen—that is the right word—was a home and in the mosque were twenty- 
three families. A passage zigzagged among the pens. Their doors were loose 
strips of sacking. Every family wanted us to see its home. Not a chair or a 
table, only great unsavoury rolls of nondescript bedding pushed up against 
those sacking walls with, on the other side, another family and more bedding. 
At night the bedding is unrolled and the floor becomes the family bed. The 
place was crammed and full of noise, screaming children and chiding mothers; 
and the awful thing was that no one, except the women squatting over tiny 
braziers preparing the next family meal, no one had anything to do. I was 
most sorry of all for the men. Half of them were youths and they just lounge 
about and talk and go for a walk without a penny piece in their pockets unless 
they have been able to sell one of the family’s last remaining possessions or 
some of the rations or etceteras given them by UNRWA. Later I climbed up 
the minaret on to the roof. I looked down into the mosque itself through a slit 
of a window. The pens, of course, have no roofs, and I could see a man changing 
his shirt, and at the extreme end there was an old woman alone in her pen. 
It had a shelf and she was re-arranging her last treasures—two photographs 
and a tiny brass jar—and standing back to see how her pathetic rearrangement 
looked... . 

Next we drove outside the town to see what is called a tented camp. That 
sounds all right on paper. But the tents are nearly four years old. Today what 
with wind and rain and snow and sun, they are wrinkled, torn, and patched. 
They stood in untidy rows packed like chessmen in a box: the alley-ways between 
them were muddy and streaked with slimy water channels: the ground reeked 
of staleness. Some of the tents had low stone walls round them; but there was 
no permanence anywhere. For the one thing the refugees will not do, is to give 
these tented camps any touch of permanence. If they did, they say, they might 
be left in them. All they want is to get out. One old fellah told me he was a 
travelling storyteller and musician. All he wanted was to get out and to be 
trudging again from village to village with his zither slung over his shoulder. 
Another asked if I could tell him anything about his farm at Faradiya near 
Safed. 


I went on to Damascus. Another extract from my diary continues: 


January 15th. The so-called ‘hostel’ had been built four hundred years ago 
for pilgrims on the road to Mecca. We entered by a gate through a sea of mud, 
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The place was a succession of long tunnel-like vaults, dark, musty and, as there 
had been lots of rain, damp. Just another Sidon mosque—pens, sacking, gloom, 
no privacy, utter squalor. But with the added horror that because the fuel was 
damp after the rain, the place was thick with smoke and all had streaming red 
eyes. Outside in the courtyard it was worse. The rains had flooded out one 
vault and as only some of its inmates could be squeezed into the other places, 
the rest were in the open in sort of pigsties dug into a bank of rubble with no 
doors, and roofs made of anything—a plank or two or a bit of corrugated iron 
or even sacking. A woman came up in tears. She wanted a few handfuls of 
cement to put some consistency into her mud floor. But there wasn’t any cement. 
She went back still in tears into the pigsty. Her two tiny children, also in tears, 
were pei hed side by side on her roll of damp bedding to keep their feet out of 
the wet. 


Between Beirut and Damascus and again on my way south to Amman 
and finally in the Jordan valley and south of Jerusalem, I saw many other 
camps. All were full. Most of them were three to four years old. I did not 
visit the Gaza strip where after exceptionally bad weather, living conditions 
were reported as appalling. 

UNRWA was set a dual task when it took over responsibility. First 
to maintain the refugees in their camps and hostels and secondly to 
reintegrate—an appalling word which I believe is worse in Arabic—them 
in civil life. 

UNRWA organizes the sanitation and health services in the camps 
and hostels, arranges some teaching, and promotes such work as is possible. 
The rationing is, I was told, on a scale of 1,600 calories which is, I believe, 
about half of what we get here. Refugees accepting work other than of a 
most casual nature are struck off the ration sheets. If the work peters out, 
they are readmitted after a stipulated period; but the risk of losing the 
rations for themselves and their families is to most refugees a deterrent to 
accept work. But nowhere is it easy to find. 

UNRWA’s second task, the resettlement of the refugees, has so far 
made little visible progress and little reintegration of a substantial nature 
has been achieved; and I was repeatedly told of official Arab apathy or, at 
best, grudging co-operation. But there are approved plans, provided the 
funds are forthcoming, to absorb about 150,000 refugees. The scheme is 
spread over three years. 

Nevertheless, an atmosphere of frustration on the one hand and apathy 
on the other blankets this unhappy problem. And the unfortunate out- 
come is that a sense of the disappointment and irritation in UNRWA 
circles is patent to anyone; while the Arabs openly dislike the Agency. 
The grounds for this were constantly mentioned to and before me. 
UNRWA was glaringly foreign. Indeed many of its senior officials had no 
previous Middle East experience at all. But the main theme of criticism 
was the astronomic size of the official salaries. Arabs quoted figures at me 
ad nauseam. How this one and that were paid on scales (with equally 
generous allowances) which had never been heard of before in any Arab, 
or indeed in any British, administration. And again and again I heard 
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the glib and resentful comment that the United Nations’ millions for 
refugee relief ought to go to relief and not to stranger officials who, into 
the bargain, were so wrapped up in red tape that their resettlement 
programme had come to be called the ‘Insha’llah bukra’ plan, 
which means the ‘Please God tomorrow’ plan. There was also much 
talk of the size of the UNRWA staffs which, I was told, were always 
growing. 

But Arab resentment is not confined to the Agency itself. There is 
inevitably the deep animosity against Israel to whose success in 1948 is 
due the facts not only that the refugees are still refugees, but also that 
thousands of pounds lodged in British and other banks now in Israel, are 
still frozen and out of the reach of the impoverished Arab depositors who 
are now refugees. 

Their second resentment concerns Great Britain—that we cynically 
abandoned those for whose interests, as Mandatory of Palestine, we had 
been responsible. And lastly come the United Nations and America. 
And it is astonishing how they are almost automatically bracketed 
together. Both are hysterically condemned as being controlled by Jewish 
power. 

But beneath these political emotions there is constantly in the Arab 
mind the haunting thought of those camps and hostels. For most Arab 
families have one or more links—direct or indirect—with their inmates. 
And in and near the larger towns these terrible places are still to be seen 
everywhere by all and sundry. The sight of them is salt in an unhealthy 
wound. 


For myself, if I may intrude a personal note, I had never before any- 
where seen life degraded to such sub-human levels. And there was the 
added distress that these unhappy folk are not riff-raff but decent folk, 
most of whom have had decent homes, and that up to four years ago they 
were subjects of British Mandated Palestine. 

Since then I have been haunted by my memories. Somehow those 
awful camps and hostels must be broken up and removed from the face 
of the world. But how? The first consideration is who, apart from the 
refugees themselves, are concerned? The interested parties are: first, 
Israel; secondly, the Arab States; thirdly, the United Nations; fourthly, 
ourselves. 

There is still no peace between Israel and the Arab States. The 
chief stumbling blocks are the refugees and the frozen bank balances: for 
I believe that in time such questions as frontiers and Jerusalem are 
susceptible of separate solution. But Israel’s present financial difficulties 
arise in part at any rate from the persistence of the Arab boycott which, 
on the one hand, denies Israel stocks of meat and corn and, on the other, 
the convenience of the Middle East Arab markets for the sale of the produce 
of Israeli industrial development. What contribution then could Israel 
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make toward the peace which would secure the end of the boycott? My 
thoughts, stated baldly, are: 


(1) The readmission of 100,000 refugees into Israel. This figure has been 
mentioned in previous abortive negotiations. 

(2) The unfreezing of Arab bank balances. 

(3) The offer of a Board—with a neutral chairman—to assess compensation 
to Arab owners of house and land property now occupied by Israeli immigrants. 


And what contribution can the Arabs make? My suggestions, again, 
must be bald: 


(rt) The acceptance of the Israeli offer to readmit 100,000 of the Palestinian 
refugees and the recognition of Arab responsibility for the settlement of the 
remainder. 

(2) The calling off of the boycott and the offer to negotiate trade agreements 
with Israel for the interchange of goods and produce and for the establishment 
of an Arab zone in Haifa Port. 

(3) Greater co-operation in the launching of the major irrigation, land 
settlement, and other schemes approved by them and by the United Nations. 


And what contribution can the United Nations make? I will state the 
suggestions first and expand them later. They are: 


(x) A drastic speeding-up of the technical and financial arrangements for 


the irrigation, land settlement, and other schemes to be undertaken in the Arab 
States. 


(2) A decision now to organize and finance the breaking up of the camps and 
hostels and to pay off the refugees in them. 


What struck me most in the hostels and camps was, first, that the 
refugees in them, though they could be kept alive indefinitely, which is all 
that is being done now, would continue to go downhill morally at an 
increasing pace the longer they continued to live in their present squalor; 
and, secondly, that nowhere has Communism a better breeding-ground 
in the Middle East than among the refugees in their present state of 
misery, despondency, and idleness. This refers particularly to the adult 
males. They are no longer breadwinners or householders or farmers or 
anything, just husbands without a job and without a penny, and without 
a fair opportunity to earn a penny. It is utter degradation—just being 
kept uselessly alive by charity. But to launch these men and their families 
into civil life as destitutes would be unthinkable. They must be financed 
back into society or they would become the same sort of beggar class as 
was launched into British life when the monasteries were dissolved with 
all their hangers-on by Henry VIII. 

It needs a bold gesture to make such a major operation successful. 
And the gesture must be on generous lines. For no country, particularly 
no Arab country, would want to accept destitutes as part and parcel of 
its population. So here is the scheme—again with diffidence. 

The present resettlement schemes cannot, we are told, be ready for, 
say, three years. Until then the refugees, after release, would have to be 
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kept from destitution. This could be done by the payment to each 
refugee, men, women, and children, of the cash equivalent of three years’ 
rations. I was told that the cost of maintenance on the present standards 
of rationing in the hostels and camps was at the appallingly low figure of 
about 12s. 6d. a month per head. Three years’ equivalent in cash would 
mean a payment of about £23 per head, or, for a family of five, £115. 
That, in the Middle East, would put many on their feet again. But, above 
all, it would give all the opportunity to raise themselves from destitution 
and from the humiliation of being charity-fed and from the feeling that 
they had no place in our world. For this UNRWA would pay. 

And here, could not the oil-producing Arab States help their poorer 
brethren, the refugees themselves, and the less fortunate Egypt, Syria, the 
Lebanon, and Jordan who have no oil royalties? For even ro per cent of 
these royalties would be of inestimable value to the poorer States during 
the difficult interim period until the refugees can be absorbed in the new 
schemes. The rebuilding fund would, of course, be under purely Arab 
control. 

Lastly, ourselves. If there is anything in this new approach to this 
horrible question, someone would have to launch the new plan. Would 
it not be a sign of our traditional determination to see fair play for us to 
take the lead again? That, of course, is politics. And the refugees’ plight 
is not political, but human. But one day those awful camps and hostels will 
have to be broken up. And the sooner, the better. 


Address ai Chatham House 
8 April 1952 





RELIGIOUS OPPOSITION TO NATIONALISM 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


EMILE MARMORSTEIN 


URKEY and Israel are popularly considered to be the two most 
stable States in the Middle East. Their parliamentary institutions 
work comparatively well, their armies seem prepared to fight in 
defence of their countries, and their governments have indicated their in- 
tention to side with the Western bloc in the event of an international con- 
flict. There is also another point of resemblance. While in all other 
Middle Eastern countries religious—political organizations are devoted to 
the support of nationalist aspirations, in Turkey and Israel religious groups 
with an aversion to nationalist thought and conduct have emerged. This 
statement must be qualified by two admissions. First, there are in both 
these countries individuals and groups who combine nationalist loyalties 
with devotion to their faith. Secondly, in the other Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, a small number of conservative religious people still harbour in their 
hearts suspicion of the all-embracing claims of nationalist doctrine and 
fear of the results of the atmosphere which it fosters. Moreover, there is an 
obvious reason for the development of religious opposition to nationalism 
in Turkey and Israel and not elsewhere in the Middle East. Only in Turkey 
and Israel has anti-religious nationalism become powerful enough to arouse 
and justify the formation of anti-nationalist religious groups.” 
Throughout much of the latter half of the history of Islam, the func- 
tions relating to the spiritual guidance of the community have been 
shared by two distinct groups of religious functionaries. The doctrinal, 
ritual, and legal traditions of the faith are safeguarded by men of learn- 
ing, who give authoritative decisions on religious problems, administer 
justice in the religious courts, preach sermons and compile works of devo- 
tion for the instruction and entertainment of those Muslims who have 
enjoyed the benefits of a sound religious education. The enthusiasm of 
the masses, however, has been largely sustained not by the erudition of the 
official leaders of the faithful but by the heirs to the traditions of Islamic 
mysticism, the orders of dervishes. In the last century of the Ottoman 
Empire, both the official and unofficial groups occupied positions of dignity 


1 A commentary in Arabic from Moscow (broadcast on 7 December 1951) accused the 
United States and Britain of trying ‘to use their satellites, Israel and Turkey, as gendarmes 
in the Arab East for the suppression of national movements’. 

2 The editor of the Turkish encyclopedia of Islam (Tiivk Islam Ansiklopedisi), Abdulhak 
Adnan Adivar, has expressed the view that the hostility of the Sheikh-iil-Islam and the ulema 
towards the nationalist movement was first aroused by a mistranslation on the part of 
the Turkish nationalist philosopher, Ziya Gékalp, of the word laic as ladini (irreligious). 
‘Islamic and Western Thought in Turkey,’ Middle East Journal, vol. 1, no. 3 (July 1947), p. 
277: 
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and respect. Not only had the sense of conflict between them lessened but 
they were even in some cases closely linked together by personal ties and 
by a feeling of solidarity and alliance. The official groups were supported 
by the State and headed by the Sheikh-iil-Islam, to whom all proposed 
measures were submitted for his decision as to their compatibility with 
Islamic teaching, while the unofficial groups had gained power and wealth 
as a result of the affection which the masses felt towards them. 

With the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire and the abolition of the 
Caliphate, religious functionaries were reduced to the level of ordinary 
citizens. Secularism, one of the six guiding principles on which the new 
Turkey was based, meant that Islam was no longer to be the official faith 
but merely one of the religions of Turkey and, in fact, subject to more 
strict government supervision than the others. A host of restrictions such 
as the prohibition of religious instruction in government schools and, in 
practice, of the establishment of private institutions for religious activities 
of almost any kind were introduced. In 1925, the orders were dissolved on 
the grounds that they had actively participated in reactionary conspira- 
cies. The prohibition of the Arabic call to prayer, the substitution of Latin 
for Arabic characters, the introduction of European clothing and headgear, 
the limitation of the right to wear traditional clothing to the heads of 
recognized religious communities, and the general attitude of Kemal 
Atatiirk made it clear to all that religious practices were unfashionable 
and unlikely to advance the careers of government officials. 

On 14 May 1950, as a result of the general election, the Republican 
People’s Party was defeated by the Democratic Party and two of the fun- 
damentals of Atatiirk’s system, statism and secularism, were threatened. 
This victory had been due largely to the support of rich peasants, mer- 
chants, and shopkeepers who had made considerable fortunes during the 
war. As in Britain during the nineteenth century, the growth of the pros- 
perity of the mercantile middle classes coincided with an increase in their 
political influence, a prejudice in favour of laissez-faire in economic matters 
and a tendency to favour the maintenance of the religious traditions in 
which they were reared. In fact, some of these self-made Turks regard the 
improvement of their material circumstances as a reward for their attach- 
ment to Islam throughout the period of anti-clerical predominance. The 
new government in their hour of triumph decided to lift a number of re- 
strictions on religious freedom.1_ The Arabic call to prayer was allowed. 
Training colleges for Imams were opened and religious instruction en- 
couraged in the schools. Festivals of a religious character were accorded a 
fair amount of official recognition. These activities are, however, strictly 
controlled by the State. Religious teaching at all levels comes under the 
Ministry of Education and not under the Director General of Religious 

1 A detailed account of these developments has been given by Professor Bernard Lewis in 
‘Islamic Revival in Turkey’, International Affairs, vol. 28, no. 1 (January 1952), pp. 38-48, 


and also by Professor Lewis V. Thomas in ‘Recent Developments in Turkish Islam’, 
Middle East Journal, vol. 6, no, 1 (Winter 1952), pp. 22-40. 
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Affairs. The aim of the government was to restore Islam to respectability 
but not to power. 

These plans for a loyal and docile Islam, domesticated within the frame- 
work of a slightly modified Kemalist regime, reckoned without the orders 
which had gone underground after their dissolution and persisted in their 
efforts to prolong the attachment of the people to their faith. They now 
emerged with their prestige almost intact and with a new self-confidence 
born in the underground struggle and stimulated by unexpected victory. 
Within the course of a few months, they showed very clearly that they 
were not content that Islam should become a semi-official appendage of the 
new Turkey. In their visions, Islam was to become once again the guiding 
influence of Turkey and, eventually, of the whole Islamic world. Early in 
1951 their aspirations were translated into actions which could not be 
ignored. Reports of the mutilation or decapitation of busts of Atatiirk 
began to appear in Turkish newspapers, followed by accounts of rehabilita- 
tion ceremonies to the accompaniment of speeches expressing the devotion 
of the nation to the memory and ideals of Atatiirk. No information was 
given as to the identity of the culprits. They were generally described as 
‘dark forces’ or ‘vandals’ and only occasionally as ‘reactionaries’. New 
‘outrages’ continued to be reported from April to June. In May,the govern- 
ment introduced a bill inflicting exemplary penalties on all who should 
venture to insult the memory of Atatiirk but this had little immediate 
effect. On the night of 17 June 1951 the head of the marble statue of Ata- 
tiirk in the Park of the Republic at Turgutlu was severed and, on 26 June, 
another standing in front of the officers’ club in Ankara was the victim of 
a similar ‘outrage’. 

Towards the end of June the veil of anonymity was lifted and the cul- 
prits were exposed as members of the Tijani order. A sheikh of the order— 
Kemal Pilavoglu—was arrested together with over a hundredother Tijanis. 
A statement, issued by the Director General of Religious Affairs, gave a 
brief account of the history of the order, in which the founder’s preten- 
sions to the privilege of prophetic revelation were ridiculed. The newspaper 
campaign, which followed, went much further. ‘The problem has become 
serious’, wrote Hurriyet on 18 July. ‘The existence of the bearded Tijanis 
must be ended immediately if Turkey is to live in freedom and inde- 
pendence’. Other writers cast doubt on their financial aims, their sanity, 
and their patriotism. The order was described by a government paper, 
Demokrat Izmir, on 28 June as ‘a secret illegal organization representing 
organized religious reaction’, and as ‘the last vestige of reaction in Turkey’ 
by Omer Riza Dogrul in an Arabic broadcast from Ankara on 5 July. 
Son Posta on 29 June felt that the objections to busts of human beings raised 
by the Tijanis on religious grounds were misleading. The fact that they 


1 Dogrul, who died on 14 March 1952, was deputy for Konya in the National Assembly, 
an Islamic scholar, a journalist, and a regular broadcaster in Arabic from Ankara. In recent 
times, his talks were devoted to attempts to make Turkish policy in the Middle East accept- 
able to the Arab world. 
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had concentrated their attacks on statues of Atatiirk alone proved that 
they disliked his reforms. The Tijanis, it was alleged, were opposed to 
‘everything new and civilized in the country’ and, in the words of the 
Ankara correspondent of the Arab News Agency, ‘to modern living 
methods as well as everything Turkish’. According to Demokrat Izmir on 
18 July, the order was ‘a means for deceiving innocent citizens for financial 
gain and promoting the political interests of certain individuals under the 
guise of religion’ and, it was asserted, that Pilavoglu had confirmed this 
by his own statement that he would not receive anyone who failed to give 
him a present. Another press report stated that many of the leaders had 
obtained medical reports of insanity in order to enter asylums rather than 
prisons. Inevitably, almost all these writers appeared to believe that these 
‘dark forces’ were either the conscious or the unconscious tools of Com- 
munism. ‘Most of these red-bearded disciples could be instrumental in 
terrible invasion plans’, wrote Ali Naci Karacan in Milliyet on 3 July. 
Other papers suspected that recent journeys made by the Bulgarian Am- 
bassador and Soviet diplomats to the northern provinces of Turkey had 
been undertaken for the purpose of contacting Tijanis. ‘Was it not pos- 
sible’, asked Fenik in his discussion of the affair in Zafer on 30 June, ‘to see 
a connexion between the smuggling of Nazim Hikmet behind the iron cur- 
tain and the proclamations issued by the Tijanis and their line of action?’ 
Opposition deputies and newspapers took advantage of this opportunity 
to hold the government responsible for the results of their tolerance to- 
wards religion. The Prime Minister replied to these charges on 15 July 
1951 by pointing out that his government had provided an antidote in the 
shape of the law in defence of the memory of Atatiirk. On the following day 
the Minister of the Interior told the National Assembly that he would ask 
for additional powers for the purpose of ‘eliminating’ the Tijanis. 

So much for the impression made by the Tijanis on Turkish political 
life. The history of the order throws some light on its present activities in 
Turkey. The founder, Abu’l ‘Abbas Ahmad bin Muhammad bin al-Mukhtar 
bin Salim al-Tijani was born in 1737 in the Algerian village of ‘Ain Madi. 
He studied in Fez and travelled in Egypt, Arabia, and over most of North 
Africa. He joined the Qadiriya, Tayyibiya, and Khalwatiya orders; 
his own order, which he founded in 1782 in response to the instructions of 
the Prophet Muhammad, who appeared to him in Bu Semghun, an oasis in 
the Sahara, is in fact regarded as a branch of the Khalwatiya. His birth- 
place became the centre of the new order but its influence quickly spread 
throughout North Africa and succeeded later in penetrating Asia Minor. 
The most significant of its doctrines was that of submission to the govern- 
ment in power, which is held by many of the orders in North Africa up to 
the present day. When the Algerian leader ‘Abd ul-Qadir raised the 


1 For a detailed account of the present position of these orders see F. S. Vidal ‘Religious 
Brotherhoods in Moroccan Politics’, Middle East Journal, vol. 4, no. 4 (October 1950), 


PP- 427-46. 
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standard of resistance against the French in 1836, he called upon the Ti- 
janis to support him in his struggle. The head of the order replied that he 
wished to avoid interference in political matters and preferred to devote 
himself to religious studies in peace. ‘Abd ul-Qadir then appeared at the 
gates of ‘Ain Madi with an army, which was successfully resisted for nine 
months. After withdrawing to Laghwat, the head of the order offered his 
services to Marshal Valée and assisted the French in putting an end to 
‘Abd ul-Oadir’s hopes. Now, in view of the rebellious attitude of the 
Tijanis in modern Turkey, it might seem strange that they should have 
assisted foreign conquerors against their own countrymen and co-religion- 
ists. Yet, time after time in the history of groups of religious rebels such 
as the Anabaptists of Miinster or the Prophets of Zwickau and others—and 
it is a characteristic of the Guardians of the City in modern Israel—one 
notices the contrast between loyal submission to a tolerant pagan or 
avowedly infidel government and open revolt against the rule of co-religion- 
ists, who fall short of very exacting standards of faith and conduct.! 

The allegations levelled against the Tijanis by their opponents are 
largely justified. Islam, like Judaism, isa nomocracy. In theory, a Muslim 
State must be administered in accordance with the principles of the Sacred 
Law. It is not sufficient for the Tijanis that modern Turkey tolerates 
Islam as a respectable form of religious activity. Nor would it satisfy them 
if government controls were entirely removed and Islam granted unlimited 
internal autonomy in the administration of Islamic institutions in Turkey. 
They would argue that the whole purpose of the State in Islam is to 
organize the community of the faithful in such a way as to enable them to 
follow the precepts of Islam under the most favourable conditions. The 
State should be an Islamic institution rather than Islam a State institu- 
tion. The form of posthumous revenge taken by the Tijanis on Atatiirk is 
due not only to memories of the persecution to which they had been sub- 
jected by him. It can also be attributed to their detestation of him as the 
embodiment of Turkish nationalism, of the doctrine which under his 
leadership dethroned Islam so successfully and so ruthlessly, which sub- 
stituted the ties of language and race for the bonds of a common faith and 
law and which replaced the gulf dividing Muslims and non-Muslims with 
another separating Turks from everyone else. When their opponents 
accuse the Tijanis of ‘hating everything that is Turkish’, that is what they 
mean. When they charge them with opposition to ‘modern life’, they 
mean that the Tijanis attach more importance to obedience to the pre- 
cepts of Islam than to material progress, to the day of judgement than to 
an improvement of the standard of living, to the efficacy of prayer than 


1 Compare Monsignor Ronald Knox on the attitude of the Anabaptists toward the State. 
‘Your true ultra-supernaturalist has no quarrel, properly speaking, with the State as a pagan 
institution ; it may exist, for all he cares, and legislate for its own pagan subjects; meanwhile 
he will conform to its laws scrupulously, though under protest. What he cannot understand 
or pardon is the supposedly Christian State which nevertheless makes a compromise with 
human nature; enforces only natural rights, appeals to natural sanctions’. Enthusiasm: A 
Chapter in the History of Religion (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1950), p. 132. 
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to the laws of hygiene. However, while all these accusations are justified, 
there is no concrete evidence to confirm allegations of Communist views 
and affiliations. In fact, all the available evidence suggests that they 
regard faith as a more than adequate substitute for economic planning and 
that they have no links with anyone outside their country at all. 

Reports of arrests suggest that they are distributed all over Turkey but 
they seem to be concentrated in the Turkish-Syrian frontier regions, as well 
as in the neighbourhood of Smyrna and the shores of the Aegean. Esti- 
mates of their numbers vary between 8,000 and 100,000. If loyal members 
of the order are intended, the former would seem the more reliable; if the 
estimate is meant to cover sympathizers the latter may be correct. But it 
would appear as if the Tijanis were merely the ‘shock troops’ of a larger 
movement.” Some of the other orders are larger and more influential. 
There are also many sympathizers, unconnected with the orders, men 
active in the business and political life of the country, whose consciences 
occasionally tell them that if only their hearts were granted more scope 
than their heads, their place should be among those who protest rather 
than among those who acquiesce. Their feelings have been cautiously ex- 
pressed even at provincial conferences of the Democratic Party, and 
government spokesmen have felt it necessary to provide an authoritative 
reply. Fevzi Lutfi Karaosmanoglu, a recent Minister of the Interior, 
made an impassioned protest at Bursa on 13 May 1951 against demands 
for ‘canonical legislation’ and attempts ‘to mingle religious and worldly 
affairs. .. . While not forgetting our faith as Muslims, we shall upheld our 
Turkish character above all else’. The question of priority appears to be 
troubling many Turkish Muslims at the present time. The majority would 
be content with moderate concessions. They have been shocked by the 
decapitations. They think that the Tijanis have gone too far. Yet in their 
hearts they feel thrilled at the daring of these red-beards. The Tijanis 
themselves are under a cloud. They are trying to survive ‘elimination’. 
One cannot prophesy the role which they will play in the future but one 
can say with a certain amount of confidence that they have struck the first 
blow in a campaign which—whether it succeeds or not in achieving their 
maximum aspirations—has strengthened Islam in Turkey. 


There are a number of points of genuine resemblance between Judaism 
and Islam. They are both loosely organized but tightly bound by the con- 
ception of a divinely revealed law. Their methods of interpretation, argu- 
ment, and acceptance of tradition are very similar. They both depend on 
the existence of a small but influential minority of learned and devout 
men upon whose consent the theory and practice of the faith depend. One 


1 These charges are mentioned by Richard D. Robinson in ‘The Lesson of Turkey’, 
Middle East Journal, vol. 5, no. 4 (Autumn 1951), p. 435 n. 

2 See Knox, Enthusiasm, for the existence of ‘shock troops’ of other religious move- 
ments, e.g. the Circumcellions, described as the ‘dervishes’ of the Donatists (pp. 57-66), and 
the Camisards, who stood in the same relationship toward the Huguenots (pp. 357-70). 
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may also point out the likeness between the relationship of the ulema to 
the orders in Islam and that of the recognized rabbinical authorities to the 
Hasidic dynasties in Judaism. It is, therefore, quite natural that the 
Tijanis and the Guardians of the City, two groups engaged in fighting 
against the same kind of adversary, should have a number of things apart 
from their beards in common. Neither of them are sects. Neither offer new 
religious or social doctrines. Both cling stubbornly to tradition. But how- 
ever similar the broader outlines of the struggle, political variations are 
responsible for a number of differences in detail, which must be traced 
back to their origins. 

The Jerusalem Talmud (Hagiga 1. 76c) describes the way in which 
Rabbi Hiyya, Rabbi Assi, and Rabbi Ammi were entrusted by the Patri- 
arch, Rabbi Judah 11 (middle of the third century A.D.) with the task of 
travelling to various localities in Palestine for the purpose of organizing 
religious instruction. They arrived at a town in which they could find no 
trace of it and, in their fury, demanded the presence of the Guardians of the 
City. When they were led to the local notables, the delegates of the Patri- 
arch cried: “These are not the guardians but the destroyers of the city’. 
‘Who then are the guardians of the city?’ asked the bystanders. ‘The 
scribes and the teachers who instruct the youth,’ they replied, for, ‘Except 
the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it’ (Psalm 127. 1). 

More than ten years ago, a group of Jews in Jerusalem adopted this 
designation for a political-religious organization. They have now achieved 
a certain amount of notoriety in the Zionist press but very little informa- 
tion about them has, as yet, appeared in English, nor has any attempt been 
made so far to analyse the background of the movement, to define its 
principles and to assess its influence. Yet, the fact that this group is today 
the only organized body of Jews to petition the United Nations ! to inter- 
nationalize Jerusalem, would make it seem worth while for an investiga- 
tion of this kind to be undertaken, if only for historical purposes. 

The reasons for the rise of a group of this nature must be sought in the 
general pattern of the development of Judaism, the struggle between 
orthodoxy and secularism and the history of Jewish settlement in the 
Holy Land over the last 150 years. From Talmudical times, the differences 
between Jews who maintained the yoke of the Sacred Law firmly on their 
shoulders and those who had more or less shaken it off, were stressed by 
the rabbis. Restrictions were introduced into the religious-social life of the 
Jew, which, in some cases, created an even more formidable barrier be- 
tween the observant and unobservant Jew than between Jew and gentile. 
In times of laxity, sectarianism, and heresy, the importance of these re- 
strictions was emphasized. Thus, in the middle and latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, the inclination of many Jews to neglect traditional prac- 


1 This petition was printed in a Hebrew periodical, Om Ani Howah (September 1948), 
published by the Guardians of the City in Jerusalem. A translation by the present author 
appears as an appendix on pages 3538-9. 
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tices and the growth of reform movements resulted in the determination 
of considerable sections of the devout to separate themselves from those 
who did not lead uncompromisingly traditional lives and to form distinct 
communities. Their leaders went so far as to proclaim the view that it was 
forbidden by the Sacred Law to join in prayer, intermarry, or be buried 
with those belonging to reforming communities. This tendency towards 
withdrawal within a camp of one’s own, accompanied by a purge of the 
community of the faithful from all sources of heretical infection, is of very 
great importance for our purpose because the parents and grandparents 
of the Guardians of the City largely consisted of men and women who were 
nurtured in this atmosphere. They came to the Holy Land in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century in order to await the final redemption—like 
the German Templars and the American Colony—and to spend their lives 
in the traditional manner in prayer and study. Their disgust at the pollu- 
tion of Jewish life in Europe led them to seek refuge in the unspoiled 
sanctity of the Holy Land. 

Their descendants speak of Ottoman Jerusalem with undisguised 
nostalgia. Some of their families had brought substantial sums of money 
with them and acquired houses in the Old City or built new quarters out- 
side the walls. Life was cheap, and for citizens of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire protected by the Capitulations, delightfully free. Many, it is true, 
were subjects of the Sultan, but Ottoman officials were, on the whole, easy- 
going and it was always possible to intervene on behalf of victims of 
oppression. Money came in from all over Europe. Children grew up, 
married, and inultiplied on the bounty of the devout. They spent their 
days in study, they prayed at the shrine of the Patriarchs in Hebron, at 
Rachel’s tomb in Bethlehem, at the Western Wall, at the graves of the 
sages, and, finally, even in their dying moments, they were sustained by 
the thought that they would be buried on the Mount of Olives overlooking 
the site of the Holy of Holies. 

This idyll was only slightly disturbed in 1908 when the Young Turks 
seized power and proclaimed the equality of all Ottoman citizens. The 
abolition of the poll tax and the extension of conscription to the minorities 
were put into effect. There was an end to the almost absolute power which 
the heads of religious communities had to punish sinners, but they retained 
a large measure of autonomy, especially in matters of personal law. A 
more pronounced disturbance arose from the growth of Zionism and the 
arrival of a new type of settler, who appeared to the devout to be the very 
same kind of individual from whom they and their fathers had fled from 
Europe. The Balfour Declaration and the Mandate proved an even severer 
blow. Foreign citizens were deprived of the protection of the Capitulations. 
Under the new dispensation, the Zionist authorities were recognized as the 
spokesmen of the Jewish population of Palestine. The administration with 
the help of Zionist advisers drew up new regulations for the election of 
rabbis and the establishment of community councils, and Zionists were 
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naturally given a certain share in the control of these organizations. A sec- 
tion of the Jews of Jerusalem, Safad, and Tiberias revolted against this de- 
cision and appealed to the League of Nations in 1924 for permission to set 
up separate communities. This right was conceded by the Mandatory 
Power on the instructions of the Mandates Commission of the League and 
a separate community was formed in Jerusalem under the title of The 
Ashkenazi Council of the City, which elected its own Chief Rabbi, organized 
its own institutions and refused to recognize or to co-operate with the 
official community. Politically, it was allied with the Agudath Yisrael 
under the leadership of the late Rabbi Moshe Blau, an astute politician and 
an impressive orator. Under his guidance the party and the community 
preserved their independence but the demands of their members for immi- 
gration certificates for their relations—particularly after the rise of Hitler 
—forced him into a certain amount of clandestine collaboration with the 
Labour Party, the controlling force in the Jewish Agency, which had been 
entrusted by the administration with the distribution of immigration cer- 
tificates. Consequently, the Agudath Yisrael made an electoral pact with 
the Labour Party in the Municipal Elections in Jerusalem and Tiberias in 
1935 and in the same year Rabbi Blau accompanied Zionist leaders to 
Government House to protest against the proposal to set up a Legislativ: 
Council. 

It was in this atmosphere that the Guardians of the City began to 
emerge. The Agudath Yisrael was being torn by internal dissension. The 
compromisers included most of the members of the Agudath Yisrael 
Workers’ Party, a youthful and energetic group. The other wing consisted 
of the most uncompromising elements among the old settlers reinforced 
by recent immigrants of a similar outlook. As long as Rabbi Blau was alive, 
his political skill and knowledge of local personalities and conditions 
sufficed to maintain a facade of unity, but with his untimely death a large 
proportion of the uncompromising wing openly left the party and com- 
bined with those elements of the old settlement, which had always sus- 
pected the members of Agudath Yisrael of being ‘Zionists in disguise’, 
under the banner of the Guardians of the City. They adopted the old 
methods of campaign so familiar to Jerusalem life, i.e. sticking leaflets on 
the outer walls of synagogues, and soon managed to collect a number of 
adherents. In 1945, on the same day as the General Election in Great 
Britain, they succeeded in gaining control of the Ashkenazi Council of the 
City by a large majority. Their power and influence increased. Chief Rabbi 
Duschinsky, the head of their community, and his rabbinical court openly 
favoured their cause. So did a number of other rabbis including the Hazon 
Ish, who is regarded as the outstanding rabbinical authority in the world 
today, and Rabbi Soloveitchik of Brest-Litovsk, who allowed himself to be 
appointed their spiritual leader for the whole country. They began to 
publish a periodical and a host of pamphlets. 

Then came the British decision to leave Palestine and the war with the 
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Arabs. It was a decision which the Guardians of the City profoundly de- 
plored. Their writings are full of pointed comparisons between British rule 
and the treatment meted out to them by their present rulers. They were 
left in a very precarious situation. In the early days of the Mandate, some 
of the old settlers had favoured an alliance with the Arabs, with whom their 
relations in Ottoman times had been relatively cordial. Vague attempts 
had even been made to contract such an alliance but they were frustrated 
by the fact that Arab outbreaks made no distinction between one Jew and 
another. In fact, they appeared to discriminate against the old settlers 
because they lived in closer proximity to Arab quarters and had no means 
of defence. The majority of the victims of Arab risings were orthodox Jews 
with little sympathy for Zionism. During the frequent periods of tension, 
they were faced with the alternatives of having Haganah men—whose 
irreligious habits they detested—stationed in their houses, or of being 
massacred. With some few staunch exceptions, they naturally chose the 
former. The siege of Jerusalem faced them with the same question. ‘Bet- 
ter Abdullah than Ben Gurion’ was a slogan often heard on their lips but it 
was more effective as a method of relieving their feelings than as a means of 
solving a pressing problem. They fought in defence of their families and 
homes and would almost certainly do so again under similar circumstances. 

The only hope of the Guardians of the City remained the possibility of 
the internationalization of Jerusalem. They petitioned the late Count 
Bernadotte on the subject and followed the debates in the United Nations 
Assembly with eager expectation. But with the waning of their hopes, 
their attitude towards the new situation became clearer. The State was to 
be refused recognition de facto as well as de jure.1 The State was not to be 
referred to as the State of Israel but as ‘the realm of the Sadducees’—a 
reference to the period of Sadducean predominance during the Second 
Commonwealth. Israel was a holy name which had been usurped by 
‘transgressors’ who were defiling it. Nationalism was ‘idolatry’ and would 
lead to divine punishment. It was absurd to refer to the rise of this State 
as ‘the beginning of the Redemption’—a rabbinic phrase applied by many 
religious Zionists. The community of Israel had been exiled from the land 
for three sins: bloodshed, sexual immorality, and idolatry. It was hardly 
possible to believe that the practice of those very sins could bring about 
the redemption. On the contrary, ‘nationalist idolatry’ by its aggressive 
tactics was leading to a dreadful calamity. Israel was alone and unpro- 


1 Some of the leaders appear to disapprove of the idea of any kind of Jewish State under 
the present dispensation. “The Jews do not need a State until the Messiah comes’, said Rabbi 
Amram Blau in an interview with Sidney Gruson of the New York Times (25 June 1951). 
‘They should live among the gentiles until then as the Torah says’. On the same occasion, 
Rabbi Isaac Domb said: ‘It is absurd to believe that we have been waiting 2,000 years with 
so much sorrow, with high hopes and with so many prayers in order to finish up by occupying 
a place in the world like Albania or Honduras and to be saved by a generous American loan. 

. There is nothing inherently bad in a State itself and indeed this may mean happiness 
to any other people—but we Jews have been destined for a higher and quite different purpose. 
To those Jews willing to lay down their lives for their faith, the Zionist ideology is debasing, 
vainglorious, and unacceptable.’ 
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tected among the nations, ‘a sheep among seventy wolves’. The only 
guarantee of divine protection was obedience to the Sacred Law. Dis- 
obedience could only lead to destruction. Had the Zionists learned nothing 
from the slaughter of 6 million Jews in Europe, the direct result of a wave 
of apostasy without parallel in Jewish history? No, the creation of this 
State was not a miracle but a test. 

Fortunately, they argued, the State suffered from lack of money and was 
dependent on the good willof Jews outside its frontiers. Had it not been 
for this, the Zionist leaders would have sought to uproot Judaism with all 
the means at their disposal. As it is, they have to confine themselves to cor- 
rupting the youth and undermining their faith, to kidnapping the children 
of pious parents and cutting off their ear-locks and indoctrinating them in 
their pernicious doctrines in the haunts of vice, which they call collective 
settlements ; and in this they were being supported by religious men of the 
Mizrahi and the Agudath Yisrael, who join with them in their government 
and attend their idolatrous ceremonies such as that accompanying the 
transfer of the bones of ‘the false prophet’ (Herzl) from Vienna to the holy 
soil of Jerusalem for its pollution. They were being used by the ‘wicked’ 
for the purpose of ensnaring innocent minds and leading them away from 
‘the straight path’. Pious Jews must stand firm and refuse to acknowledge 
the State in any form. They must not pay taxes, vote in elections, accept 
ration books, register for military service, recognize the courts or any 
branch of the administration and, if they are sent to prison for disobedience, 
they must gladly accept any sufferings which they may be called upon to 
endure. They must raise their voice in protest against any defilement of 
the Holy City even if it means personal ill-treatment. Then, if they with- 
stand the temptation to compromise, the Almighty may relent and bring 
about the real redemption of Israel. 

This theory of the duty to protest unceasingly is based on a talmudic 
doctrine that a failure to protest is equal to acquiescence in, or even con- 
nivance at, a wrong. It has certainly been put into effect. Meetings of 
protest are held very frequently at which violent harangues are delivered. 
The anniversary of the foundation of the State, which is celebrated as a 
day of rejoicing by the Zionists, is observed as a day of fasting and mourn- 
ing by the Guardians of the City, who take the opportunity to denounce 
the alleged iniquities of the regime. A few hundred suffer considerable pri- 
vations as a result of their refusal to acknowledge the existence of rations. 
Their general poverty reduces their opportunities of buying in the black 
market. Some have suffered imprisonment. The first hint of the existence 
of the movement to appear in the daily press of Great Britain was con- 
tained in a dispatch from the Jerusalem correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian on 17 November 1948 describing the last night spent in prison by 
Mr Sylvester, a former police officer and official of the Jerusalem Electric 
Corporation, who was at first condemned on a charge of espionage and later 
acquitted on appeal. It was reported that he had shared a cell with Rabbi 
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Isaiah Scheinberger and that they both spent the evening reading the Book 
of Psalms, the one in English, the other in the original. Rabbi Schein- 
berger, a fierce-looking young man in his thirties and one of the most tur- 
bulent orators among the Guardians of the City, was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment for contempt of court. He had refused even to 
answer questions as to his name and age and had seized the opportunity 
to enlarge on the imperfections of the courts and the State as a whole 
before he could be removed by force. In October 1948, the two most ener- 
getic leaders of the movement, Rabbi Amram Blau and Rabbi Aaron 
Katzenellenbogen, who had both signed the petition favouring the inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem, were arrested on the third day of the Feast 
of Tabernacles and led through the main streets of the city to prison on 
a charge of organizing an illegal procession.+ 

Some of the younger members have been sentenced for refusing to 
register for military service. One of them caused a considerable stir by 
camping in no-man’s land for some weeks before he was returned by 
soldiers of the Arab Legion. It is only fair to say that the courts have been 
particularly lenient with those Guardians of the City who have appeared 
before them, partly because of the intervention of religious politicians and 
partly from the desire to avoid attracting attention outside the country. 
The attitude of the police force has been far less considerate. Demonstra- 
tions have been broken up with unnecessary brutality ; and far worse than 
police action has been the behaviour of Left-wing elements, both soldiersand 
civilians, who made a habit of driving lorries on the Sabbath through the 
streets of the Meah Shearim quarter, where almost the entire population 
consists of observant Jews, in order to create incidents and crush resistance. 
The assaults carried out by these anti-religious elements on aged men, 
women, and children have aroused hostile comment in the Jewish press of 
Europe and America.2 Stones were thrown through the windows of a 
synagogue on the Feast of the Rejoicing of the Law (October 1948), as a 
result of which the venerable Rabbi Nathanel Hacohen Turnheim received 
injuries to which he later succumbed. On his deathbed, the martyr said 
that he had previously envied his children because they were able to make 
an active contribution to the cause while he himself had been prevented 


1 These Guardians of the City claim that they have never used force. ‘We have not 
studied whether it is right or wrong to use violence’ said Rabbi Blau, ‘but we have not used it, 
nor will we’ (New York Times, 25 June 1951). The alleged attempt to blow up the Knesset 
(Parliament) was attributed not to the Guardians of the City but to an Agudist group. 

2 Mr Jacob Sarna, a veteran Zionist living in Jerusalem, made the following allegation in a 
letter to the Jewish Chronicle (11 August 1950) : ‘I have for many weeks made it my special 
task to take a walk through the streets of Meah Shearim on Shabbat and was deeply grieved to 
see the many pleasure cars, military jeeps, and other vehicles driven by soldiers, policemen, 
and kibbuznicks, accompanied by their girl friends, through the main thoroughfare of that 
ancient citadel of uncompromising piety. I have often observed the jeering smiles of the 
inmates of these vehicles, definitely calculated to provoke the anger of the mildest of Jews. 
. .. Ona recent occasion one of these pitiable fanatics [he refers to the Guardians of the City] 
was brutally beaten by the police (Jewish police!) until unconscious, and then dragged to the 
police station. ... Every Shabbat ugly scenes are enacted in Mea Shearim. Often do I ask 
myself: Am I in Jerusalem, the capital of the State of Israel, or in Tripoli, under Mussolini’s 
rule, where Jews used to be flogged for observing the sanctity of the Shabbat?’ 
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from doing so by his age. He now rejoiced that his suffering allowed him 
to play his part. 

There are a few indications as to the numbers of the Guardians of the 
City. In 1945, when they won the elections to the Ashkenazi Council of the 
City, they polled just over 6,000 votes. As the vote is confined to married 
males, and families are very large in their circles, this would amount to a 
total of 24,000 souls for Jerusalem alone, given an average of four members 
for each family.1 According to eyewitnesses, their demonstrations attract 
between two and three thousand men. Their educational institutions are 
attended by nearly two thousand pupils. In addition, a small proportion 
of the newcomers from the Yaman and Iraq have joined their ranks. An 
estimate of 30,000 supporters within the State and of a few thousand con- 
tributors to their funds in Europe and America might err on the side of 
caution. But, as with the Tijanis, their strength is not confined to open 
sympathizers. There are many religious Jews, who support Zionist parties 
in elections and yet have a sneaking feeling of sympathy for the Guardians 
of the City. There is a growing tendency among religious Jews in Israel to 
feel themselves ‘a nation within a nation’, subject to discrimination in State 
appointments on account of Sabbath observance and in the distribution 
of food as a result of their observance of the dietary laws. They have 
already put forward demands, which have been refused, for distinct religi- 
ous units in the armed forces. Their schools are under their own control 
and they strongly oppose attempts to create a unified school system. They 
marry among themselves and both in work and social intercourse are 
largely self-contained. This feeling of solidarity must eventually strengthen 
the hands of the Guardians of the City. Even those who are constantly 
being abused by them as ‘allies of the transgressors’ have shown their 
sympathy for those who revile them. Rabbi Isaac Meir Lewin,? the Mini- 
ster of Social Welfare, who has been the victim of so much calumny in their 
pamphlets, in the course of a speech to his own supporters in defence of 
his position in the Cabinet and his work for the cause of Judaism, which his 
office had enabled him to carry out, proudly referred to his successful inter- 
vention in favour of the release of Rabbi Scheinberger from prison before 
the termination of his sentence. 


This comparison may serve to stress the fundamental difference be- 
tween religious nationalists of the Ikhwan al-Muslimun type, and religious 
anti-nationalists of the Tijani type. The former, in common with other 
nationalists, regard the prestige of their own particular nation as an end 
in itself. They are attached to their own religious traditions and would 
like their national State to be influenced by them. They also feel that the 
majority of their countrymen, especially in the villages, have a sentimental 


+ Announcements of births and marriages in the periodical of the movement show that 
many of its adherents belong to the most eminent rabbinical families in the Holy City. 

2 Rabbi Lewin was for many years member of the Polish Senate. He is a connexion of the 
famous Hasidic dynasty of Gura. A skilful politician and negotiator, he leads the com- 
promising wing of Agudath Yisrael. 
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prejudice in favour of religious forms and can easily be induced to support 
politicians who appeal to such feelings. The latter, on the other hand, re- 
gard their religion as the main, if not the only, purpose of life. Any attempt 
to grant the nation a status approaching equality with that of the creed 
appears to them both blasphemous and idolatrous. They maintain the old 
view of Oriental pietists that government is a necessary evil, sinful, and 
imperfect at the best of times, to be avoided when possible and rebuked 
when necessary. Their hopes are centred on the Kingdom of Heaven 
rather than on the regime under which they are forced to live. In the 
Middle East where nationalism and Anglophobia are almost inseparable, 
the difference between these two movements is perhaps best illustrated by 
their respective positions with regard to Britain. Religious nationalists 
like other nationalists regard the British with suspicion as greedy im- 
perialists, striving unceasingly to satisfy their appetites for greater power. 
When help is expected of Britain, flattering references to her sense of jus- 
tice and fairness appear in the press and political speeches, but the under- 
lying sense of fear and hostility persists, reinforced by religious prejudice. 
Religious opponents of nationalism, however, have subordinated their sus- 
picions of the infidel without to their struggle against the infidel within. 
The British appear to them, by way of contrast, to be liberal people with a 
respect for the beliefs and practices of others and a reluctance to interfere 
in their religious affairs. 

All this is really a much bigger story than that of the Tijaniya or of the 
Guardians of the City or even of the attempts of traditional Judaism and 
Islam to recover their lost positions within their own communities. The 
peoples of the Middle East are troubled by new problems resulting from a 
combination of inter-dependent developments, the rise of nationalist 
movements, the introduction of new techniques, means of communication 
and methods of administration, the spread of monopoly capitalism and the 
decay of traditional ways of life. They are looking for solutions which 
provide all the answers to all their questions as to why these things are 
happening to them and what they must do about them. Those who wish 
to adopt a positive attitude towards their world are forced to decide 
between the philosophy of national regeneration, the path of revolutionary 
Communism, and devotion to the beliefs and practices of their ancestors. 
This paper has described the struggle of those who have chosen to come 
to terms with their Creator and, with His help, to attempt the conversion 
of their fellow-men. A remarkable contrast has emerged from their struggle. 
On the one hand, Zionists and Arab Nationalists, inspired by roughly the 
same ideals, are fighting for the same piece of territory but on opposite 
sides. On the other, Jews and Muslims are waging another war on different 
sectors of the front against one and the same enemy, the eternal Amalek 
which they believe to be within us all. 


April 1952 
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APPENDIX 


Memorandum of the Guardians of the City to the Secretary General of the United 
Nations on the question of Jerusalem. 

In the name of the religious Jews of the old settlement of Jerusalem we have 
the honour to appeal to your honour concerning the above question: 

We, the religious Jews, who are the source of Judaism, who believe in our 
Father in heaven and keep his divine commands, were the founders of the old 
settlement in the Holy Land. Our ancestors came to this country in the midst 
of great dangers and our families settled here under difficult conditions. Their 
longing to come and settle in the Holy Land was inspired only by the desire to 
bring up their children and later generations in an atmosphere of truth and holi- 
ness and to illuminate their path by our Law which was given us by God as an 
everlasting covenant between Judaism and the Holy Land—this Law, which 
gave us light in the darknesses of the exile and faith and hope in the midst of our 
sufferings, as it is written in Psalm 105, 43-5: ‘And he brought forth his people 
with joy and his chosen with gladness: and gave them the lands of the heathen: 
and they inherited the labour of the people; that they might observe his statutes, 
and keep his laws’. In our longing and in that of our ancestors to come here there 
was no political intention nor any other motive. Our intention was not to do 
harm to anyone. Our ancestors taught us to seek the welfare and the peace of 
the land in which we dwell and thus we lived in peace and good neighbourly re- 
lations with all the inhabitants of the Holy Land. When Palestine passed under 
the supervision of the League of Nations and Great Britain undertook the re- 
sponsibility as the mandatory power, the vast majority of the Jews in the coun- 
try at the time were completely religious. In those days the Zionists succeeded 
in bringing a stream of Zionist migrants to the Holy Land—men whose way of life 
excited anger and fear in the midst of the religious Jews settled here who feared 
that their sons would depart from the way of the Law under the influence of the 
Zionist heretics, who claimed recognition as the representatives and leaders of 
Judaism throughout the whole world. Whatever may be its origin, political 
Zionism today stands in complete contradiction to the Law of Judaism which 
was given by God. The Zionists quickly transformed the devout religious schools 
into a nationalist system of education. They gathered together under their wings 
the notables of the Jewish population and organized them on foundations foreign 
to the spirit of Judaism and directed towards the undermining of our religion. 

The spiritual leaders of the religious Jews in the Holy Land then rose, they 
and all our sages throughout the whole world and all Jews whose faith was near 
to their hearts, and they struggled against the dominion of the Zionists in the 
Holy Land. Our rabbis and our sages proclaimed that all those who do not 
observe our holy commandments have no portion and inheritance in Israel and 
are on no account to be considered representatives of the Jewish people. Our 
spiritual leaders, who are supported by religious Jewry throughout the world, 
lifted up their voices on high and turned to the Mandatory Power and to the 
League of Nations, as a result of which, after many discussions before the Man- 
dates Commission, an ordinance was issued conferring on religious Jews the 
right to maintain their point of view so that they should be free from the 
obligation to join the community organized under the auspices of the Zionists 
and represented on the Zionist National Council. However, this law deprived 
religious Jews of all official powers, which were handed over to the National 
Council but it nevertheless preserved for religious Jews their religious freedom 
and conceded them the right to set up a free and separate Jewish community 
independent of the dominion and influence of the Zionists so that they could 
preserve undisturbed their paths of life and ways of education. 

Now that the Assembly of the United Nations has handed over the Holy 
Land to the rule of the Zionists, it looks as ifi—may God have mercy on us—the 
destiny of the religious Jews who remain in the Holy Land will be cut off because 
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the various Zionist parties are fanatical in their views and are attempting to 
uproot the foundations of the faith and to make a fundamental change in the 
conception of the Jew. This step has laid waste our hopes and our peace of mind 
and is testing the faith which roused our ancestors to maintain the spirit and 
tradition of Judaism in the Holy Land. 

In general, religious Jewry was opposed to the formation of a Jewish State 
and especially a State placed under the dominion of the Zionists. Evidence to 
this effect was forwarded to the United Nations Commission during its sessions 
in Jerusalem by Chief Rabbi Duschinsky and by Rabbi Bengis who succeeded 
him as the head of religious Jewry in Jerusalem. A memorandum in this spirit 
was put forward but so far our efforts have had no effect. Therefore we now 
turn to your honour with this petition. We think that we are entitled to make 
this request of your honour for, to the best of our belief, we are still under your 
protection. We believe that in accordance with God’s will, the United Nations 
is the heir to the League of Nations and has become responsible for our welfare. 
Since the Mandatory Power has given up its mandate for the Holy Land, this 
country and her inhabitants have been transferred to your protection. There- 
fore it is your duty to protect us, seeing that we, the religious Jews, are numbered 
among the inhabitants of the Holy Land and will not give up our right to seek 
your shelter and protection. We implore you in the name of humanity not to 
abandon us to that authority, the principles and plans of which profane all that 
is holy in our eyes and the aim of which is to undermine our religious life. That 
is why we are appealing to you to rescue us from the dominion of the Zionists 
in all the ways which are good in your eyes. 

These are our requests to the United Nations: 

1. The acceptance and execution of a decision according to which the whole 
of Jerusalem, the Holy City, will be put in future under international protection 
and that it will continue to be a city in which religious Jews can live in freedom 
and independence. 

2. A guarantee that in future, we, the religious Jews, will be placed under the 
protection of the United Nations and granted United Nations passports. 

3. We ask that the United Nations should immediately appoint a responsible 
person or responsible persons from among its members whose duty it will be to 
protect the rights and interests of religious Jews in our Holy Land. Our heart is 
reliant and trusting that by virtue of your knowledge and great experience you 
will understand our anxious heart and that you will grasp that which we have 
not been able to express with greater clarity. The fact that we are forced to turn 
to you with this appeal is evidence in itself. We entreat you to do all in your 
power through the United Nations to relieve our distress and to help us to obtain 
the peace and prosperity which we seek for the service of our Father in heaven. 

In respect and gratitude, 

RABBI AMRAM BLAU 
RABBI AARON KATZENELLENBOGEN 
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THE WORLD IN MARCH 1939: Survey of International Affairs 1939-1946. Vol. 1. 
Ed. by Arnold Toynbee and Frank T. Ashton-Gwatkin. London and New 
York, Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1952. xvi+-546 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 9}”6}". 45s. 

Tuis is the introductory volume of the new series in the Survey of International 

Affairs covering the years of the second world war. It will be recalled that, when 

the project for an Annual Survey was originally launched in 1925, the first 

volume (1920-3) was introduced with a similar preliminary review of the 

general situation—The World after the Peace Conference. There is however a 

marked and significant contrast between these two essays in world-stocktaking. 

The 1925 book was completed in g1 pages; the present one is an impressive tome 

running to more than five and a half times that number. The first was the work 

of a single writer—Professor Toynbee—who was his own editor; The World in 

March 1939 is a piece of team-work, engaging the collaboration of no less than 

ten authors, under the supervision of two editors, though the veteran ‘Surveyor 

General’ of Chatham House—Dr Toynbee—makes a welcome appearance in both 

capacities. The comparison provides a striking illustration of the rapid growth 

which has taken place in the complexity of international politics, though it 
equally testifies to the great increase in knowledge and profundity of research 
which has developed under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 

Affairs. 

The plan of the work is said to be to exhibit ‘the broad outlines and salient 
features of the international landscape that presented itself. . . to the alert eyes 
of the aggressor Powers’ (p. vii). This at first sight suggests a rather one-sided 
point of view, but in fact the picture drawn is accurate and objective, though it 
rightly emphasizes the points likely to encourage a prospective enemy. Thus, in 
dealing with the United States, Dr Toynbee draws particular attention to the 
factors which might be expected to lead to ‘mutual misunderstanding and ex- 
asperation between the United States and the Western European democracies’ 
(p. 20), and his treatment of the British Commonwealth lays a similar stress on 
the unfavourable features, pointing out ‘the change for the worse in the strategic 
position’ as compared with the nineteenth century, when, by a ring of sea-power 
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round Europe, ‘the United Kingdom . . . had managed to corral all the wolves 
formerly infesting her sheep-run in one pen with a single entrance’ (p. 25). Dr 
Toynbee’s contributions are as rich as ever in characteristically picturesque 
imagery of this kind; the reviewer particularly enjoyed the passage on page 27 
depicting the degeneration, in German eyes, of the British lion into a ‘senile 
chimera’. 

Actually, not far short of half the space allotted to the political survey is 
directly—and a much larger proportion of the whole book indirectly—concerned 
with conditions in the totalitarian countries themselves, including the arch- 
aggressors, Germany, Italy, and Japan. The political survey is followed by an 
appreciation mainly economic, while in a comparatively brief final section, by 
Mr Martin Wight, rather inadequately entitled ‘The Balance of Power’, the di- 
vergent points of view of the Western Powers, their opponents in ‘the Axis’, and 
the Soviet Union are fairly set out, in dramatic form, as an imaginary ‘triangular’ 
debate between the three groups in question. 

Dr Toynbee is presumably to be credited with the startlingly apposite 
quotation from Demosthenes which, in accordance with now well-established 
precedent, stands as an introductory motto to the work; besides this, he is, as 
already indicated, responsible for the sections on the Western Hemisphere and 
the British Commonwealth, and, at a later stage, in the part devoted to the 
Japanese field of aggression, for the chapters on China and Japan. The section 
devoted to the Commonwealth includes a remarkably judicial account of the 
schism on foreign policy in the United Kingdom. The misgiving which he ex- 
presses (p. 36) that his private opinions may lead him unintentionally to do less 
than justice to the case for Mr Chamberlain proves to be entirely baseless: the 
most ardent ‘Municheer’ could not possibly have produced a fairer, fuller, or 
truer analysis of the policy of appeasement than Dr Toynbee has elaborated on 
pages 36 to 43. 

Among the remaining contributors, the most important part is taken by Mr 
Martin Wight, who has produced 209 pages of the book, and seems to have been 
entrusted with any part of the world for which a regional expert had not been 
commissioned. In so wide a field, the standard of his achievement naturally 
varies; his treatment of the prospective European neutrals is probably the least 
satisfactory. This section includes such misleading half-truths as that ‘the 
Scandinavian countries . . . had a long tradition of political unity’ (p. 157), and 
seems to exaggerate the difference between the policy pursued by Holland and 
that of the other ‘Oslo Powers’ after 1936. A generous profusion of footnotes 
testifies to Mr Wight’s industry and wide reading, but we sometimes feel that his 
knowledge of a particular country lacks, perhaps, the background of personal 
acquaintance which lends value, for instance, to Mr Crankshaw’s study of Soviet 
Russia. On the other hand, the sections which Mr Wight has written on Germany 
cannot be too highly praised. They are, indeed, so impressively penetrating and 
illuminating that one almost grudges their interment in a general work of this 
kind, in which their merits may be overlooked: if this contribution stood by it- 
self, expanded to an independent book, it would surely obtain general recogni- 
tion as a leading work on the subject. No reader can fail to profit from Mr 
Wight’s brilliant analyses of National Socialism and the complex personality of 
its Fiihrer, even though not everyone may yet be prepared to accept his estimate 
of Hitler as ‘the greatest European figure not since Bismarck but since Napoleon, 
and as the greatest German figure not since Bismarck but since Luther’ 
(p. 308). 

The regional experts in the team cultivate their special allotments with re- 
markable competence, and Mr Hillmann’s painstaking comparison between the 
strengths of the great Powers in the economic field, though rather difficult read- 
ing, makes an important addition to a work which in every way maintains the 
high standard which we have learnt to expect of this series. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 
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PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


Economic ASPECTS OF SOVEREIGNTY. 2nd ed. By R. G. Hawtrey. London, 

Longmans, Green, 1952. vii+1gI pp. Index. 83” x53". 24s. 
In this book Professor Hawtrey examines power politics and its constituent 
elements. He contrasts the community of individuals within a State whose 
right is defined and enforceable by law with the community of States for which 
no binding law exists. Any extension of sovereignty to other territories involves 
the acquisition of rights to property and their exploitation. Imperialist Powers 
are generally prepared to protect their interests, so that the mutual relations of 
independent States are regulated ultimately by military force. Unless a 
balance of power prevails, conflicts between sovereign States can be resolved 
only by war. 

This main theme, illuminated by a wealth of evidence, was developed by 
Professor Hawtrey in six lectures delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston in 
1929, which have been reprinted now without alteration. He has added however 
a second part to this new edition in which he applies the principles previously 
developed to events since 1929. He shows how the dynamic increase of military 
strength by Germany destroyed the balance of power and how these events led 
to the failure of the League of Nations and to the second world war. The most 
penetrating chapters in the new part are those in which he deals, on the one 
hand, with Marxian ideas and their distortion in the hands of totalitarian rulers 
in the Soviet Union and, on the other hand, with the situation which has been 
created in the past six years by the expansion of militant Communism. The 
resurgence of rivalry in power is now however very much complicated by a 
rivalry in ideas. Indeed the balance of power itself requires the democratic 
nations to combine in defence against militant Communism. Professor Hawtrey 
shows how such co-operation may be achieved by regional confederation. 

Like J. A. Hobson’s work on imperialism, Professor Hawtrey’s presents a 
profound new interpretation and the humanity which inspires his book contrasts 
favourably with the cold-blooded pessimism of the third great exponent of the 
subject, Vladimir Lenin. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


Les GUERRES EN CHAINE. By Raymond Aron. Paris, Gallimard, 1951. 502 pp. 

8}" x 52”. 725 /rs. 
IN some respects a sequel to M. Aron’s study of Le Grand Schisme, and in ideas 
overlapping with it, these essays on the various aspects of the present cold war 
deal with the interwoven themes of modern warfare and welfare, the post-war 
balance of power in the world, the novel position of Europe in relation to other 
continents, and the possibilities of containing Communism within its present 
limits. The notion that the first two world wars were closely linked, and that 
their legacy is not only the present cold war but an inherent danger of a third 
world war, is no new one; nor is the view that total war and the totalitarian 
State have close affinities. But M. Aron is too ingenious a thinker and too dis- 
tinguished a writer to leave them unillumined by original reflections. His 
lengthy historical examination of the events which have conspired to make the 
first half of the twentieth century a period of recurrent crisis and war deserves 
the closest attention. In his analysis of Stalinism he rejects the view that 
Soviet policy is motivated by fear, and contends that Stalinism is an intrinsically 
aggressive absolutism, a totalitarianism beside which Hitler’s was an amateur 
imitation. It can, therefore, be checked by no form of concession, which it 
immediately interprets as a sign of weakness, but only by an overwhelming 
certainty of defeat in war. 

On the place of his own country, France, in the present situation he has some 
particularly interesting comments. The Fourth Republic is described as, 
‘régime d’administration, tempéré par |’anarchie parlementaire et les revendica- 
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tions contradictoires des groups d’intéréts’ (p. 349). De Gaulle is somewhat 
wryly accepted as offering the only available hope of national unity. Despite 
their repetitions and digressions, a valuable series of studies. 

Davip THOMSON 


REFLEXIONS POLITIQUES 1932-52. By Hubert Beuve-Méry. Paris, Editions du 
Seuil, 1951. 254 pp. 74” 43. Frs. 450. 
TuE present Director of Le Monde seeks to offer some explanation and justi- 
fication of his politics by publishing this anthology of journalistic pieces from 
his pen which have appeared in various journals during the past twenty years. 
There is discernible in French public life an excessive anxiety for self-justifica- 
tion, fostered by the frequent vehemence and scurrility of modern French 
politics. It is in many ways a pity that M. Beuve-Méry has pandered enough to 
this tendency to feel impelled to publish such a collection. They are, indeed, 
unexceptionable in tone and in ideas, and reveal a mind alert to the familiar 
sequence of dangers to France in the nineteen-thirties, as well as an admirably 
balanced patriotism during the years of German occupation. But to resurrect 
transient writings of the nineteen-thirties at the present moment is to stir 
curiously dry bones, and it is only the later essays in this little book which will 
prove of any great interest to a reader today. Of these, the most permanently 
valuable are the arguments for ‘neutralism’ as a policy for France, confronted 
by the tension between the Soviet and American Unions. It is the controversy 
aroused by the author’s support for ‘neutralism’ which is the sole justification 
for the book: and it sets the current arguments against the background of 
inter-war events which help to explain its appeal. Even so, whilst making the 
appeal of such a policy understandable, it does little to make the case for it any 
more convincing. 
Davip THOMSON 


THE ORIGINS OF TOTALITARIAN Democracy. By J. L. Talmon. London, 
Secker & Warburg, 1952. xi+366 pp. Index. 835}. 27s. 6d. 


THE idea that Soviet Communism finds its origin not in any specifically Russian 
realm of thought but in roots which it has in common with the central demo- 
cratic tradition of Western Europe was given general currency in the writings 
of Mr E. H. Carr. But his use of the idea was to establish in some way the 
legitimacy of the Soviet version of ‘democracy’. In the three-volume work of 
which the present is the first instalment, Professor J. L. Talmon of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem is taking up the same point but elaborating it in the 
opposite sense. His aim is not to justify the totalitarian tyrannies of Eastern 
Europe, but to warn us that their insidious appeal lies partly in this very fact 
that the seeds of totalitarianism can be found in a way of thinking that has 
these apparently respectable title-deeds. Not Marx and Lenin, but Rousseau, 
Mably, and Morelly among the precursors of revolution, and Robespierre, St 
Just, and Babeuf among the actual or would-be practitioners, are the real source 
of the dangers we face. At its simplest this danger is the belief that, in politics, 
society and man can be moulded on general principles derived from reason and 
enforced by terror until unanimity is reached in the millenium. For man as the 
measure, the Marxists have substituted class, the Nazis, race; but the funda- 
mental denial of freedom (which can only be guarded by accepting diversity 
and empiricism) is the same. Professor Talmon is not concerned to put it at 
its simplest; and this book consists of a learned examination of the doctrines of 
the French Revolutionary period which is by no means easy reading. It is, 
however, an important and original contribution to the history of ideas; and the 
succeeding volumes will be looked forward to with the greatest interest. It is 
good to see this revival of a genuinely empirical view of politics, after the long 
intellectual domination of the totalitarians in our midst. 
Max BELOFF 
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LIBERTY OR Eguatity: the Challenge of our Time. By Erik von Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn. Ed. by John P. Hughes. London, Hollis & Carter, 1952. x+-395 


pp. Diagrams. Maps. Index. 8$" x53". 30s. 
Tuts work, by a Catholic monarchist, is, as its author states, mainly negative 
and critical. It contains six studies. The first consists almost exclusively of a 
long series of quotations from nineteenth-century authors who feared the 
totalitarian tendencies in democracy. This is followed by a critique of democracy 
and a eulogy of monarchical government. A fourth chapter argues that Catholic 
nations are in the nature of things happily incapable of democracy and will never 
accept parliamentary government. The last two chapters, which are the most 
interesting, analyse Nazism as the necessary sequei to Hus and Luther. The 
author’s thesis is that there is a necessary connexion between Protestantism, 
democracy, party government, and totalitarianism, though he admits that the 
failure of Protestantism to produce a totalitarian tyranny in Scandinavia is a 
little puzzling. Britain and America, however, fall into the pattern, for he sees 
them both as progressing rapidly towards the one-party State. His own recipe 
for the political ills of Europe is a system combining corporativism, bureaucracy, 
monarchy, and a Supreme Court with an absolute veto. The social background 
of the ideas discussed is entirely neglected. In spite of the vast array of notes 
which show that the author has hunted high and low for support for his thesis, 
his book seems to me a model of how not to write the history of ideas. 
A. COBBAN 


DECLARATION ON HUMAN WELFARE. By Lo Meng-Tze. Hong Kong, Chu Lieu 

(Main Current) Society, 1951. xi+-156 pp. 9’6”. No price. 
Tuts book sets out to proclaim, as a general political doctrine, the coming of a 
new era of ‘Human Welfare’. Condemning at once the rule of the capitalists and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat as both belonging to the bygone ‘Age of 
Power’, its author, described on the jacket as having had at one time ‘Marxist 
leanings and regarded the Soviet Union with deep sympathy’, envisages as the 
next step towards the ultimate millenium of the ‘Age of Freedom’, a democratic 
world society composed exclusively of ‘small proprietors’-—comparable to the 
present middle class but ‘transformed’ to observe and obey the principles of 
‘service and hospitality’. “Those who betray popular well-being and interests 
would be looked upon as traitors to be freely disposed of’ (p. 150). The last part 
of the sentence seems a little incongruous in the ‘humanistic’ and democratic 
‘welfare State’ desired by the author and is probably a lapsus linguae. The 
significance of the book, which is not without interest, lies perhaps more in its 
being the adopted platform of a Chinese political group which, along with others 
formed lately outside China, is now seeking a doctrinal via media. 

B. CHENG 


DiscrPLES OF ALL Nations: the Story of Christian Expansion. By Basil 
Mathews. London, Oxford University Press, 1952. x+-294 pp. Tables. 
Index. 73"5". 12s. 6d. 


Most of those concerned with international affairs are in the habit of looking for 
the key to any problem in the political field. Most of the contacts between one 
nation and another are in fact political; but, for the last nineteen centuries, 
religious action has had an importance of its own ever since Our Lord issued the 
instruction: ‘Go thou into all the world and preach the Gospel’. The authorita- 
tive history of the spread of Christianity throughout the world since the first 
days of the Christian era was written some seven years ago by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette,! and the volume now under review may be taken as a lively and 
more personal footnote to that work. Basil Mathews was as well known through- 

1 A History of the Expansion of Christianity. 7 vols. (London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1937-45-) 
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out the five continents as almost any man of his generation; and certainly from 
the date of the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 1g10 he took a 
leading part in fostering relations between the different Christian communities 
throughout the world, but especially in Asia. The reader of this book will find 
in it the same story as that told by Dr Latourette but in a more accessible and 
readable form. Such was Mathews’s position in that field that, when the govern- 
ment decided two years before the second world war to establish a Ministry of 
Information, the reviewer, as Director of the American Division, had no hesita- 
tion in appointing Basil Mathews as one of the principal members of the staff; 
and, though at that time our work was confined to relations with the United 
States, his wide knowledge of other parts of the world was invaluable. The 
reader will therefore understand that this book is one of unusual character and 
should find a place in any international library. I must add in tribute to Basil 
Mathews that he has provided us with an excellent index and furnished the book 
with seven fascinating maps beginning with the first five centuries of our era and 
bringing the story down to our own day. 

The death of Basil Mathews in March 1951 was a great loss to thousands of 
his friends all over the world; and both the publisher and the reader will acknow- 
ledge the debt which they owe to Mrs Winifred G. Mathews, his wife, who 
superintended the final stage of publication. 


A. F. WHYTE 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE RECONCILIATION OF THE NATIONS: the Burge Memorial 
Lecture delivered in the Great School, Westminster School, 13 November 
1951. By C. H. Dodd. London, Student Christian Movement, 1952. 29 
pp. 7}"x5}". 3s. 6d. 

WHILE the unity of mankind has been achieved once and for all, beyond time 

and circumstance, in the divine Sacrifice which Christians perpetually re- 

present in the Eucharist, international (and class) conflict is the secular counter- 
part of the schism that impedes the Church in her temporal war with sin. Self- 

righteousness is the bane of all such conflict, which can be remedied, not b 

devising new organizations, but primarily by a return to the fundamental belief 

‘that the work of reconciling mankind is God’s work and not ours, to be accom- 

plished on His terms, not ours, and in the end by His power and wisdom, and 

not by any such material strength or scientific knowledge and skill as we may 
achieve, though human power and wisdom may be used in furthering the divine 
urpose’ (p. IO). 

sill so GEORGE KIRK 


GEOGRAPHY AND POLITICS 


GEOGRAPHY, JUSTICE, AND POLITICS AT THE PARIS CONFERENCE OF I919. By 
Charles Seymour. Introduction by Roland L. Redmond. New York, 
American Geographical Society, 1951. iv+24 pp. (Bowman Memorial 
Lectures. Series 1.) 9”X6}”. $1.50. 

THAT the Council of the American Geographical Society should have decided to 

commemorate the work of one of its greatest geographers, the late Dr Isaiah 

Bowman, by a series of annual lectures at various American universities on sub- 

jects chosen from the wide range of Bowman’s interests, is both happy and 

fitting. So also is it that the first of these lectures was delivered at Yale, where 

Bowman began his teaching career, by Dr Charles Seymour, President Emeritus 

of Yale, one who was long associated with Bowman’s work. It was Bowman’s 

achievement to demonstrate beyond doubt how much geographical thinking, 
broadly based and judiciously refined, can contribute to the practical tasks of 
statesmanship in peace and in war, 

In this lecture Seymour recalls attention to the Conference of Paris of 1919, 


about which he has written much and at which he served as a delegate in a team 
BB 
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of experts led by Bowman. Thanks to Bowman, more well-ordered and relevant 
geographical material, as a basis for reasonable decisions, was available at this 
conference than ever before. It was not through lack of good intelligence that 
Wilson failed in his largely disinterested attempt to fight for what was right. 
Seymour wisely concludes, in a reference to the major international problems of 
today, that an intelligent understanding of human geography is a requisite for 
the adjustment of conflicting political interests. 


W. Gorpon East 


WorLpD Po.iticAL GEOGRAPHY. By G. Etzel Pearcy, Russell H. Fifield, and 
Associates. Cartography by Robert J. Voskuil. New York, Growell, 1948; 
London, Constable, 1952. xv-++653 pp. Diagrams. Maps. Charts. Tables. 
Index. 9?”7". $6°50. 45s. 

THIRTY-FOUR authors, both geographers and non-geographers, have contributed 

to this large volume which proposes to ‘lay the groundwork of an understand- 

ing’ of world political geography. The result leaves something to be desired, 
which is probably due to the level at which the authors are required to pitch 
their contributions. If this book is intended for the first-year university student 
it should bear a warning label that a number of sections (the classification of 

States, the factors of powerhood) are challengeable on grounds of over-simpli- 

fication. If it is intended for the more mature student, many chapters— 

especially those dealing with Europe—are far too elementary. In a way, it is a 

matter of prestige for the political geographer that his co-workers—the diplo- 

matic historian and international lawyer—should know the precise standards 
at which his books are aimed. Prestige also demands that the contemporary 
political geographer should avoid loose phrasing. Such a phrase as ‘nations have 
grown by the simple process of overflowing their cores’ (p. 19) is not a happy 
expression in English; although a French geographer might escape with it in his 
native tongue! The material of this world political geography appears to be 
derived from secondary, often tertiary sources. Even the young student should 
be treated to some new facts in the regional examples selected for treatment (and 
perhaps impressed with a bibliography rather more rich in foreign references 
than these twenty-eight pages). It 1s unfair to look for omissions in the biblio- 
graphy; but certain English names are synonymous with certain problems of 
political geography, e.g. A. E. Moodie on the Italo-Yugoslav boundary. Sir 

Halford Mackinder’s Britain and the British Seas—one of the most pregnant of 

the early statements on British political geography—claims a welcome, if foot- 

note, inclusion. Several old errors are perpetuated, for example, the Finns, 

‘probably of Mongolian origin’ (p. 222). An interesting rather than critical 

observation is that, whereas recent British publications have adopted the 

adjective ‘Asian’, World Political Geography remains uncompromising with 

‘Asiatic’. The 139 maps and sketch maps are clear and accurate; but, bearing in 

mind the wealth of cartographic material available for the political geographer, 

a rather more generous number of original illustrations might have been 

selected. 


W. R. MEAD 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE CANADIAN ARcTic. By the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Geographical Branch, 
Canada. Mimeographed. Preface by J. Wreford Watson. Ottawa, King’s 
Printer, 1951. xiii+118 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. (Canadian Geography 
Information Series No. 2.) 9}” x6”. 50 cents. 

Tue Arctic is the theme of the second of a series of mimeographed information 

books on the Canadian regions published by the Department of Mines and 

Technical Surveys. This systematic study of the unknown north, introduced 

by J. Wreford Watson who is director of the Department’s Geographical Branch, 
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embraces those territories beyond the tree line. They represent more than a 
quarter of the surface area of Canada and stretch from the relative civilization 
of Churchill (Hudson Bay railhead of Manitoba) to the farthest north settlement 
of Alert on the Lincoln Sea. 

The first third of the book calls the roll of the great islands embraced within 
Poirier’s Arctic sector and balances their topography, climate, vegetation, and 
wild life against those of the mainland. The remainder summarizes the changes 
which mark the move from exploration to exploitation. Six maps illustrate the 
principal exploration routes. Exploitation is favoured by air transport; though 
flying operations must beware compass unreliability in an area of magnetic 
variation. The population of 800 Whites and 9,000 Eskimos limits absolutely 
the prospect of development over this million square miles of territory. A number 
of photographs convey the character of the larger settlements, like Aklavik, 
among the fifty which are strung around the Arctic coast. Littoral resources 
mean that the ratio of one Eskimo to five miles of coast has greater significance 
than his density per square mile. A recurrent economic problem of the hunting 
economy is illustrated in a graph of cyclical fluctuations of white fox fur yields 
(fig. 15). Administration of the greater part of the area is vested in the com- 
missioner and eight members of the North West Territories Council. 

This introduction to the Arctic whets but does not aspire to satisfy the 
appetite. The cartographer must turn elsewhere for the nature and progress 
of survey in the north: the meteorologist, for the work of the high north weather 
stations. Within the limited space of this book, the human geographer cannot 
expect the intimate detail from personal observation which can illumine a 
larger text. A bibliography of fifty items directs the way to further reading. 

W. R. MEAD 


Asta’s LANDS AND PEOPLES: a Geography of one-third the Earth and two- 
thirds its People. 2nd rev. ed. By George B. Cressey. London and New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. x+597 pp. Illus. Maps. Charts. Tables. 
Bibliog. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in Geography.) 10” 7}”. 5os. 

Asia’s Lands and Peoples first appeared in 1944. The publication of a second 

edition, six years later, has meant much revision of the text and a considerable 

increase in length, some due to Professor Cressey’s recent travels in Asia. 

Photographic illustrations form a large part of the book and they are admirable, 

but it is disappointing, especially in so large a work, that neither these nor the 

numerous maps and diagrams are numbered or listed: this is too hard on the 
reader. 

British students of Asia will appreciate in Professor Cressey’s book the 
harvest of years of careful work: the bibliography alone is impressive evidence 
of the range and detail of his Asian studies. Nor could this text-book have been 
written without long spells of residence and much travelling in Asia. 

But to read it systematically is to experience quickly a breathless sort of 
discomfort. Professor Cressey has compiled a geographical encyclopedia of 
Asia rather than a geography of that continent. The sheer bulk of material 
has beaten his powers of selection and description, and the attempt to tuck in all 
the factual information, however sketchily, is unhappy. 

There crops up once more, also, the awkward question of the frontiers 
between Europe and Asia. We know that the spell of the Urals is broken: the 
long, yellow-brown worm of the relief maps is discarded as a separative feature, 
although generalized geographical comment about the Ural ranges is as mis- 
leading as one might suppose. But Professor Cressey accepts without demur the 
Gulf of Danzig as the western extremity of the great continent. And even if many 
of us have pondered in the past over Metternich’s cliché ‘Asia begins at the 
Landstrasse’, the reasoning which includes not only Eastern, but parts of Central 
Europe within the scope of an Asian geography is nothing if not startling. 

H. G. STEERS 
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WORLD CARTOGRAPHY. Vol. 1, 1951. By United Nations, Department of Social 
Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. v-+107 pp. Illus. 
Maps. Tables. Bibliog. 11” 83”. gs. $1.25. 

Tuis is the first number of an annual review, the future volumes of which promise 

to be larger and more comprehensive than this one, if—as defined on page v— 

‘cartography is . . . the science of preparing all types of maps and charts, and 

. . . every operation from original survey to final printing of maps’. 

The volume contains some interesting technical notes and reports, which 
deal almost entirely with North and South America, and a bibliography of 
cartographical works published between 1945 and 1950. If it is widely adopted 
by all nations it promises to become a useful year-book. 

J. A. STEERS 


e LAW 


Human Ricuts Aas LEGAL Ricuts: the Realization of Individual Human 
Rights in Positive International Law. General Discussions and Tentative 
Suggestions on an International System of Human Rights. By Pieter 
N. Drost. Leiden, Sijthoff, 1951. 272 pp. Bibliog. 9}”x6}”. Gids. 18.50. 


This book is the product of its author’s enthusiasm: he is a Dutch lawyer with 
an unusual knowledge of English and of English common law institutions: he 
has had ‘happy and valuable experiences in the Division of Human Rights of 
the United Nations Secretariat . . .’ (p. 8). The author’s views, which do not 
pretend to be other than his own, are expressed in 333 rules with comment, but 
without the usual collections of references to authorities. The bibliography of 
some twelve pages consists of works on Human Rights in Dutch, German, 
English, French, Italian, Norwegian, and Spanish. The author is anxious that 
human rights should obtain the protection that the lawyers of civilized States 
would be glad to afford them, and with a wealth of allusion and precedent he 
indicates possible ways of ‘implementation’. The text is relatively free from 
errors of spelling, though one noticed mis-spellings on p. 163 (Acquinas), p. 209 
(Birma), p. 215 (Vatel), p. 237 (Wolga) (Euphrate), p. 251 (shacles), p. 271 
(Eguality). The style is somewhat exuberant and perhaps more suited to con- 
versational exchange than to cold print, for example, ‘Chasing after the fata 
morgana of pan-democracy in universal freedom and prosperity these intel- 
lectual Don Quixotes with their arrays of Sancho Panzas should be disarmed by 
realistic Frestons ‘“‘who carry off their libraries with all the books therein’”’’ 
(p. 248). The author is in favour of extending the protection of positive law, not 
by ideologies, but by the patient work of practical lawyers. 
B. A. WORTLEY 


EUROPEAN WAR CRIMES TRIALS: a Bibliography. Compiled and Annotated by 
Inge S. Neumann. Ed. by Robert A. Rosenbaum. Preface by Telford 
Taylor. New York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1952. 
113 pp. Index. 11” 8}”". $1. 


Tus is a very useful guide to a complicated body of literature. The material is 
well organized in logical groups which facilitate research into different aspects 
of the trials and their validity in international law. Over 700 items are listed and 
wherever necessary a succinct and relevant annotation is given. There is an 
author index. The materials included were published between 1941 and 1950 
and are confined almost entirely to American and Western European publica- 
tions. As with all bibliographies on topical subjects the question at once arises: 
will a supplement be published from time to time? 


B. K. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS: Their Purposes, 
Methods, and Accomplishments. By Lyman Cromwell White and Marie 
Ragonetti Zocca. New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1951. 
xi+325 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”. $5. 

THIs is a survey of such international organizations as are not established by 

agreement between governments, excluding international business enterprises, 

and concentrating on organizations composed of private citizens and private 
bodies. They are classified under business and finance, communications, labour, 
agriculture, arts and sciences, the press, education, religion, social welfare, sport, 
international law, and the pursuit of peace. The usefulness of the work for 
reference is not impaired by the naiveté with which the author urges the value 
of international non-governmental organizations to the cause of peace. 

MARTIN WIGHT 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL Economic Po.icy. Vol. 1: The Balance of 
Payments. By J. E. Meade. London and New York, Oxford University 
Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1951. xvi+432 pp. 
Diagrams. Tabls. Index. 83” x52”. 30s. 

MATHEMATICAL SUPPLEMENT to Vol. 1. v+156 pp. Diagrams. Tables. 16s. 


Few economists have dared to plan multi-volume treatises on theoretical sub- 
jects, and fewer still have begun to carry out their plans as briskly as Professor 
Meade, who thus enters a very select company by virtue of his courage and 
industry. These two volumes display, in addition, the other distinguished 
qualities for which Professor Meade is already known. A subject of enormous 
complexity is attacked systematically and expounded with great lucidity. Like 
Marshall, the author has pioneered with mathematical models, but has relegated 
them to an appendix in the interests of readability. In this manner he has pro- 
duced in a literary form, with occasional arithmetical examples, a guide through 
the maze of international economic relations in conditions of full employment. 

It is not certain that he has not gone too far in this method of presentation. 
Lucid though the writing is, the reading of so long a book on so complex a subject 
cannot but be hard work, which only students of economics are likely to under- 
take. For such students, there are many points at which a diagrammatic ex- 
position, and even an algebraic treatment, more comprehensive than the small 
scraps which occur in the footnotes of the main volume, though less so than that 
given in the supplement, would probably have been of assistance. This point is 
reinforced by the extremely theoretical method of treatment. There is hardly 
any illustration from specific cases in the real world, and the constant discussion 
of ‘two countries, A and B’ becomes as wearisome as the stories which used to 
circulate about ‘two Irishmen, Pat and Mike’. 

For the greater part of the book, Professor Meade works with a model con- 
sisting of two countries, each producing one (perhaps composite) commodity. 
The full assumptions of this (and his first, more complicated) model become clear 
only in the mathematical appendix; and, like all such assumptions, they 
necessarily contain an arbitrary element. Why, for instance, should it be 
assumed that domestic expenditure is unaffected by the price of imports? It 
should be mentioned, also, that Professor Meade, unlike other writers, regards 
expenditure on imports as being a function, not of national income, but of ex- 
penditure (including expenditure on imports); a peculiarity which makes com- 
parison between his results and those of other writers difficult. A further 
peculiarity, which helps to save this assumption from introducing unplausi- 
bility into the model, is the definition of exports in a manner which excludes 
their import content. 
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The chief functions of this model are to show what varieties of policy are in 
principle capable of bringing about desired adjustments in the balance of pay- 
ments and, particularly, in what circumstances adjustments of relative internal 
price-levels, or of exchange-rates, will be effective for this purpose. So far as the 
former is concerned, the chief impression left by the book is of the enormous 
variety of possible courses. This vast number of possible policy-combinations is 
reduced to a more manageable, but still large, number by exclusions on grounds 
which would seem to merit very much more discussion, drawing much more fully 
upon experience. The theoretical conditions which require to be satisfied if the 
international price-mechanism is to be workable are, again, treated with a 
certain amount of arbitrariness, considering their extreme importance. What 
these conditions are, and whether they are satisfied in the real world, are the 
central questions of international economics. It might have been advisable to 
explore more fully the differences which various models would have made to the 
theoretical requirements. As to whether they are satisfied in the real world, 
Professor Meade expresses the opinion that they are, and there the reviewer is 
inclined to agree with him; it must be admitted, however, that this is a subject 
upon which a very great deal of indecisive empirical investigation has been done. 
It is perhaps here, more than elsewhere, that Professor Meade’s investigation 
suffers in realism from the exclusion of various dynamic factors which it would, 
indeed, have been very difficult to include, but which are clearly important. 
The dependence of the effectiveness of devaluation on the level at which em- 
ployment is running is a factor of this kind. 

The portions of the book where Professor Meade departs from his basic two- 
country model—those in which he deals with discrimination and multilateial 
equilibrium—are valuable contributions which stand somewhat apart from the 
main thread of his argument. On institutional problems connected with 
multilateral equilibrium there is, of course, a rapid accumulation of experience, 
and we may expect early further developments on the theory of this subject also. 

Perhaps the main impression which this book is likely to leave upon the 
reader is that we have here a theoretical field of such complexity that a model 
taking account of all the factors which might well be of major importance is 
necessarily so cumbersome as to be of little practical use. This Professor Meade 
recognizes in making the simplifications which cut his equations down from 
twenty-three to six. Unfortunately, however, one cannot feel entirely satisfied 
either that the larger model was sufficiently inclusive, even within the recognized 
static limits of the undertaking, or that any particular mode of simplification, such 
as that which Professor Meade adopts, does not throw out the baby with (or 
even instead of) the bath-water. In short, the theory is near to, though perhaps 
not yet in, the state of elegant completeness and practical uselessness in which 
Walras left the theory of value three quarters of a century ago. To make the 
simplifications that would render it practically useful will probably take more 
than the intuition of a Marshall; it will need far greater success on the part of 
the econometricians than they have yet had. And it may be that this success is, 
in principle, out of their reach. To say this is not to detract from the impressive- 
ness of Professor Meade’s intellectual achievement, but it certainly reflects upon 
the immediate applicability of his work to policy—a matter with which he has 
been much concerned. 

A. J. BRown 


MEASURES FOR INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC STABILITY: Report by a Group of 
Experts appointed by the Secretary-General. United Nations, Department 
of Economic Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1952. vii+48 
pp. 9”x6". 3s. 40 cents. Sw. frs. 1.50. 

TuIs report is an important document. It has been made in response to a re- 

quest by the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations for a com- 

mittee of experts to report on alternative practical ways of dealing with the 
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problem of reducing the international impact of recessions that may arise. It 
was subsequently instructed to pay particular regard to the vulnerability of 
under-developed countries. This report thus has a relation to two earlier United 
Nations reports—on Measures for Full Employment and on Measures for the 
Economic Development of Under-developed Countries. But it has taken to heart 
the word ‘practical’ in its terms of reference, and its considerations and pro- 
posals are more closely directed to what might conceivably be put into operation 
in this imperfect world than those of the earlier reports. 

It is more practical and less Utopian; it is also calmer and less crisis-ridden. 
It is reminiscent rather of that earlier phase of economic thinking, seemingly so 
remote but not really far distant in time, before the successive jars and jolts of 
post-war experience, when the Bretton Woods scheme was planned and the 
League of Nations experts were preparing their report on Economic Stability in 
the Post-war World. It is to the latter document that the report under review 
might properly be considered a pendant. 

Old themes are taken up—buffer stocks, international lending, and inter- 
national monetary reserves. It is held desirable that the resources of the Inter- 
national Bank should be increased. The report deals discreetly with the project 
for raising the price of gold—‘many political problems’ are involved—but I 
judge the arguments presented to be favourable on balance. It prefaces its 
recommendations for an extension of the powers and resources of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund by an assertion of ‘the need to make finance available 
as quickly, as cheaply, and as freely as possible at the onset of a recession’, and 
this point is re-stated later. (It recommends that the Fund should make free 
use of its right to waive the 25 per cent rule.) What a world of difference there is 
between the unlimited lending of the Bank of England in times of crisis in the 
old days and the doling out of loans, one by one, under strict scrutiny by the 
International Monetary Fund. The latter may indeed plead justification from 
the abnormalities of the transitional period—provided always that it understands 
that a totally different policy, and indeed philosophy, will be expected of it in 
times of crisis, if ever an international monetary system becomes a working 
reality. 

This report is wise and encouraging. It is to be hoped that the Economic 
and Social Council will endorse its recommendations and that governments and 
international bodies will put them into effect. 

R. F. HARROD 


Les ASPECTS ECONOMIQUES DU REARMEMENT. By a Study Group of the In- 
stitut des Relations Internationales. Preface by Pierre Wigny. Brussels, 
Institut des Relations Internationales, 1951. 236 pp. Tables. Index. 
g?” x63". Frs. 240. 


THE object of this book is to analyse the features of an economy that is neither 
at war nor at peace. It is in fact an analysis of the ‘garrison economy’. In total 
war the economic problem is simplified, for it is merely a matter of getting the 
maximum effort from available resources. In a garrison economy the problem 
is much more complex; it is a matter of determining a correct balance between 
the amount of rearmament necessary to meet the political threat and the 
standard of living that will maintain internal stability. In war the standard of 
living can be drastically reduced; in the armed peace the maintenance of a 
reasonable standard may be as important as the provision of an adequate supply 
of troops and equipment. 

The study is based on the nine months following the invasion of Korea and 
therefore tends to concentrate on problems that were acute twelve months ago 
but not now. Also, it is mainly concerned with four countries—Britain, the 
United States, France, and Belgium. It realizes that there are two important 
conditions that complicate the transition from a peace to a garrison economy. 
First, the fact that industrial resources were virtually fully employed before 
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rearmament began and, secondly, that the countries were already committed to 
international co-operation in economic affairs. It is not only necessary to resolve 
the technical problems of co-ordination and standardization in the production 
of weapons but also to resolve the even more delicate problems of achieving a 
balance in overseas payments and an equitable system of sharing the joint 
burden of rearmament. 

The book contains no novel approach. But it is topical and is a good 
systematic study, working its way from the effect of rearmament on the demand 
for goods and services, through a study of production, manpower, investment, 
raw materials, the preparation and execution of the rearmament programme, 
monetary policy, the capital market, public finance, income and prices and, 
finally, international trade. The reader may be a little surprised to find that the 
conclusion is contained in only eighteen lines. But it is an important*one, that 
although rearmament necessarily engenders a revival of nationalism and brings 
with it the threat of inflation and impoverishment, it could also help towards 
economic integration of Western Europe if it forced countries to co-ordinate 
their national policies. 

RONALD BRECH 


U.N.’s Mutua Arp: an introduction to the United Nations programme of 
technical and economic assistance. By Gordon Evans. Foreword by 
David Owen. London, United Nations Association, 1951. 56 pp. Illus. 
Tables. (Peacefinder Series, no. 11.) 7}”5". Is. 


TuIs pamphlet, which includes a number of well chosen photographic illustra- 
tions, provides a good popular introduction to the whole subject of technical 
assistance for economic development. It contains, in addition to an account of 
the United Nations programme of mutual aid for economic and social develop- 
ment, a brief summary of the United Kingdom’s own efforts, through other 
channels, to promote economic and social development in colonial territories, 
and a short account of the Colombo Plan. 
D. H. BLELLocH 


PROBLEMS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND INFLATION I950 AND 1951: Analysis of 
replies by governments to a United Nations questionnaire. By United 
Nations, Department of Economic Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United 
Nations, 1951. v-+173 pp. Tables. 9”x6”. gs. $1.25. Sw. frs. 5. 


Tuis study was prompted by a recommendation of the Economic and Social 
Council that each government should publish the standard by which they define 
the meaning of full employment as a continuing objective of policy, such 
standard being expressed, wherever possible, in terms either of employment 
percentages or of absolute numbers of unemployed. However, the Secretary 
General undertook a larger inquiry than was called for by this recommendation: 
a questionnaire was circulated to member countries of the United Nations (and 
non-members participating in regional commissions) asking questions not only 
about the full employment standard, but also about intended measures for 
implementing a full employment policy, and further, about economic trends and 
future economic objectives. Replies from twenty-one countries were received, 
of which eight are published here. 

Progress in an international body as comprehensive as the United Nations 
is a difficult and delicate business. The recommendation to get statistical 
standards of full employment from countries differing economically and 
administratively as much as the United Kingdom and India probably makes 
more sense politically than it does statistically. However meaningless such 
statistics may be, there is very likely wisdom in an attempt to encourage each 
member nation to crystallize out its own full employment policy, in the hope 
that in the course of so doing it may bind itself more closely to that policy. 
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As regards the other topics treated in the inquiry, it seems important that 
anyone reading the material should remember that answers written on standard 
forms are not necessarily standardized answers, and that this material is not a 
substitute for real studies of each country’s economic trends and objectives. 
Provided these limitations are borne in mind, it may be useful to the Secretariat 
to have, written out on standard forms, a summary pre-view of governmental 
economic targets for the twenty-one countries which answered the question- 
naire. 

H. MAKOWER 


ENQUIRIES INTO HOUSEHOLD STANDARDS OF LIVING IN LESS-DEVELOPED 
AREAS: a Survey of the Organization and Geographic and Demographic 
Range of Field Investigations of the Income, Expenditure, and Food Con- 
sumption, of Selected Households in Africa, Asia, the Caribbean, Latin 
America, and the Pacific (1930-50). By United Nations, Department of 
Social Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. viii+19g1 pp. 
Index. 11” 84”. 15s. $2. Sw. frs. 8. 


Tuts volume is in effect an analytical bibliography of everything published in 
the last twenty years giving information on ‘consumer income and expenditure 
and domestic food consumption’ in any ‘less developed area’. The examples 
range from serious cost-of-living surveys covering statistical samples of several 
hundred cases to articles by anthropologists giving an inventory of possessions 
oi a single household. Many of them were written without any intention of 
providing a basis for quantitative comparisons. The introduction informs the 
reader that the total information in this field is ‘if not negligible, at any rate 
meagre’, and that no international survey could possibly be made from the ex- 
isting data. Some serious thinking on the difficult problem of obtaining com- 
parable data—the techniques and measurements to be used—would have been 
a more profitable use of the resources of the United Nations. 
L. P. MAIR 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS TRENDS AND POLICIES 1950-1: Analysis of replies by 
governments to a United Nations questionnaire. By United Nations, De- 
partment of Economic Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. 
v+50 pp. Tables. 9”x6”. 3s. 40 cents. Sw. frs. 1.50. 


A BRIEF analysis of the general status of exchange and trade restrictions in 
recent years and of trends in balances of payments and related policies since 
October 1949: other chapters cover the control of international investments 
and transfer of investment yields, the adequacy of foreign-exchange reserves, 
and the relation between restrictions and employment. The report ends with a 
study of the difficulties of triangular settlement and the prospects for 1951. 

DD. PE. 


NATIONAL INCOME AND ITS DISTRIBUTION IN UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. 
By United Nations, Statistical Office, Department of Economic Affairs. 
London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. vi+35 pp. Tables. Bibliog. 
(Statistical Papers, Series E, no. 3.) 11” 84". 3s. 40 cents. Sw. frs. 1.50. 


THE above was prepared in response to a resolution of the U.N. General Assembly 
in November 1950. An analysis by continents for 1949 shows the very wide 
differences in per capita income ranging from $US1,100 for North America down 
to $US50 for Asia. A more enlightening comparison shows, for a number of 
individual countries, national incomes analysed by source according to major 
branches of industry. A study is also made of the relation of foreign investment 
to national income; but the greater part of the paper is concerned with the 
internal distribution of income by socio-economic groups. 
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STATISTICAL YEARBOOK I95I. 3rd issue. By United Nations, Statistical Office, 
Department of Economic Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 
1952. 616 pp. Index. 11}"x9}". 45s. Paper. 55s. Cloth. $6 Paper. 
$7.50 Cloth. 


THE new issue of the Statistical Yearbook once again presents a wealth of 
material from which the reader can obtain a detailed statistical picture of almost 
every important aspect of world financial, economic, and social affairs. For the 
first time a chapter is included on consumption with ten new tables, and various 
other new and interesting tables have been introduced. The appendixes contain 
a table of conversion co-efficients and factors, and a bibliography of the principal 
statistical series published by international organizations. The statistical tables 
are indexed in English and French both by subject and by country. 
D. P. E. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 1951. Prepared by the Research and Planning 
Division, Economic Commission for Europe, Geneva, 1952. London, 
H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1952. xi-+243 pp. Tables. Charts. 11” x 8}”. 
IIs. $1.50. 

AN analysis of special interest in this survey, the fifth in a series of annual 

reports, is the chapter devoted solely to developments in the Soviet Union. 

Other more general chapters survey the demand and supply in European in- 

dustry and agriculture; Europe’s position in international trade and payments; 

the struggle against inflation; and the European coal problem. The various 
chapters are illustrated very fully with tables and charts, both well indexed, and 
the appendixes contain thirty-five supplementary statistical tables and notes to 
the statistics. 

D. P. ETLINGER 


DEMOGRAPHY AND MIGRATION 


HANDBOOK OF STATISTICAL METHODS FOR DEMOGRAPHERS: Selected Problems 
in the Analysis of Census Data. Preliminary ed. By A. J. Jaffe. Prepared 
by Calvert L. Dedrick. Washington, United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, 1951. vilit+278 pp. Diagrams. Charts. 
Tables. 11}”x9g”. No price. 

Tue handbook consists of lectures and readings given by the author in a course 

of statistics for demographers, together with some exercises. This training 

course was attended by Latin Americans engaged on the 1950 Census of the 

Americas. The courses were aimed at ‘teaching certain fundamentals of census 

“‘know-how’’ with respect to the administrative and technical operations of 

large-scale surveys’ (p. iii). Each chapter is made up of an explanatory intro- 

duction, tables, and reading material. 

The English reader will especially welcome the readings containing a wealth 
of information; they are mostly reprints of articles which appeared in American 
journals not always easy to obtain in the United Kingdom, and also of special 
reports issued by American agencies, such as the United States Department of 
Commerce, the National Office of Vital Statistics, and the Actuarial Society of 
America. 

There is a tendency in the explanatory introduction to resort to mathematical 
formulae when, in my view, the process could sometimes have been equally well 
or better explained in simple language. For instance, the fact that a population 
increases by births and immigration and decreases by deaths and emigration 
seems so self-evident that no formula is necessary to explain this process. 

Apart from the teaching methods applied in this book, which may be rather 
different from those used in the United Kingdom, this handbook will certainly 
interest and stimulate teachers of statistics, and should be of great help to them 
in the arrangement of courses. 


BRIGITTE LONG 
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From Europe TO NEW ZEALAND: an Account of our Continental European 
Settlers. By R. A. Lochore. Foreword by A. S. Harper. Wellington, 
Reed in conjunction with the New Zealand Institute of International 
Affairs, 1951. 112 pp. Illus. Tables. 83"x5}". ros. 6d. 


IMMIGRATION from Europe to New Zealand has hitherto been on a very modest 
scale and Mr Lochore’s book is concerned with some 20,000 persons at most, of 
whom only 5,000 are aliens in the strict sense. It is a careful and detailed review 
of the problems of their adaptation to the New Zealand way of life, and it is 
discouraging in its suggestion that these problems are not lessened by small 
numbers but, at least in the case of Southern European settlements, would 
seem to have been accentuated by them. Needless to say the Scandinavians, ‘the 
least alien of aliens’ (p. 19), are the most congenial immigrants. 

Mr Lochore, who writes with the authority of an experienced administrator 
in this field, is a candid critic and while some readers may find his pronounce- 
ments on European politics tiresome his record is of interest and value. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


FREER MIGRATION AND WESTERN SECURITY. Eleanor Rathbone Memorial 
Lecture, 3 November 1950. By Norman Angell. Liverpool, Univerity Press, 
1952. 18 pp. 8$"x5}". Is. 6d. 

Sir NORMAN regards the peopling of the British Commonwealth and the relief 

of Western Europe’s refugee millions as vital to Western security. He argues 

that freer migration would solve both problems and help to maintain the peace 
of the world. Most people would agree, but he also urges that freer migration, 
for its full effect, requires ‘a progressively closer political integration of the 

Commonwealth’ (p. 6). His plea for what would admittedly (p. 12) be a complete 

reversal of Commonwealth political tendencies deserves to be read in full. 


G. F. PLANT 
REFUGEES 


THE REFUGEE IN THE POST-WAR WORLD: Preliminary Report of a Survey of 
the Refugee Problem. Directed by Jacques Vernant. Introduction by 
G. J. van Heuven Goedhart. 1951. x+395 pp. Diagrams. Tables. 
gt” x64”. No price. 
In the introduction to this highly important work, M. van Heuven Goedhart, 
High Commissioner for Refugees under the United Nations, explains his reasons 
for arranging for the survey of which this volume is the preliminary report. ‘I 
realized that it would be necessary to assemble all the facts and data relating to 
refugees within the mandate of my office’ (p. vii). The expert group of investi- 
gators have carried out their inquiries under the direction of M. Jacques Vernant, 
Secretary General of the Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére of Paris, who, 
in his foreword, explains that the findings in the report are provisional. The 
inquiry, the necessary translation, the printing and publication were completed 
in six months, which, he rightly records, ‘was really very little’ (p. ix). 

Part 1 of the report deals with general questions, beginning with the com- 
plicated one of the definition of a ‘refugee’, then examining the problem as it con- 
cerns the refugee himself, the country in which he has found refuge, and the 
United Nations organization in charge of refugees. There follows a description 
of the various international protection bodies, those which have dealt with and 
those which are dealing with the problem. This part concludes with an examina- 
tion of the size and location of the various ethnic and national groups of refugees. 

Part 1 deals with the position in individual countries of Western Europe and 
the Near East. Some of the countries in those areas are omitted since investiga- 
tion was not complete in their case. Of those so omitted, the most important 
are Israel and Turkey. In the case of every country covered by the report, com- 
plete historical and statistical information is recorded, and the legal and adminis- 
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trative position as it affects the refugee is described. There is also, in each case, 
an account of the economic and social conditions in which the refugee community 
exists. 

The reason for the urgency in completing this volume lay in the desire of the 
High Commissioner that it should ke available in time for the Sixth Session of 
the U.N. General Assembly. In the Third Committee of the Assembly, however, 
the report was attacked in drastic manner by the representatives of a number of 
States, notably, as was to be expected, by those of the USSR, Czechoslovakia, 
and the Ukraine. It was also criticized on various grounds by other representa- 
tives. The hostile attitude of the Czechoslovak representative is illustrated by 
his remark ‘The refugee problem was very definitely political, and its treatment 
was governed, not by humanitarian but by political considerations’ (Proceedings 
of the Third Committee, 378th Meeting, 7 January 1952, p. 181). 

An unbiased examination of this report proves it to be unprejudiced and 
objective. It is a very valuable record of refugee conditions in all the countries 
with which it deals. It is, however, only a preliminary report, to be followed by 
a final report by the end of May 1952 in which the criticism to which this 
volume has been subjected will be answered. 

J. Hore Simpson 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


EAsT VERSUS WEsT. By Giffard Martel. London, Museum Press, 1952. 220 pp. 
Index. 8?” x 53”. 12s. 6d. 


TuHIs is an important book, by one who by reason of experience and intense 
study has made himself a master of his subject: as a leader of a forceful group of 
thinking soldiers he has achieved not a little to influence our national policy. 

At long last some at least of his chickens may be coming home to roost. As 
so often, opinion has been divided on two vital issues: conscription as against a 
regular army; and the all purpose (Centurion) tank as against a proportion of 
both heavy and cruiser tanks. General Martel marshals views so clear cut and 
persuasive that the reader finds it hard to envisage the case for reasoned doubts. 
Yet the doubters from Field Marshal Montgomery downwards have till very 
recently held the floor. Quot homines tot sententiae. 

The author presents an overall post-1938 picture as a background for his 
constructive solutions. His preface announces drastic criticisms of both men 
and matters. His ruthless iconoclasm tends to uproot and replant rather than 
modify. With much authority he favours a strong line with the Russians, and 
the suggestions of initiative backed by force in Chapter x are well-informed and 
worth consideration by those responsible. He considers many wrong turnings 
have been taken since 1945, and his judgement on these is quite uncompromising. 
Democracy, and indeed socialism, however patriotic, are certainly handicapped 
against totalitarian power. For long the voice cried in the wilderness, but 
persistence and perhaps unhappy experience by the opposite school, seem to be 
now garnering results. 

G. M. R. 


SECOND WORLD WAR AND ITS ORIGINS 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EuROpPE. By Chester Wilmot. London, Collins, 1952. 766 
pp. Maps. Map endpapers. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 84” x 5#”. 25s. 
Tuts is the most outstanding narrative yet published of the European campaigns 
of 1940-5, not even excepting Mr Churchill’s brilliant volumes; it will remain the 
standard work of reference until the publication of the official histories. Mr 
Wilmot is well qualified for his undertaking by his personal experience as a 
BBC war correspondent, by the painstaking research with which he has ex- 
ploited all the documentary and other available evidence, and by the lucidity 

and vigour of his narrative style. 
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Unfortunately the author has attempted to cover too vast a sphere in a 
single volume; he has interlarded his vivid tactical description of the fighting— 
more particularly from the invasion of Normandy to the final collapse of Ger- 
many—with a critical study of the political aims and grand strategy of the 
Allies, laying the blame for most of the failures on the shortsighted and selfish 
policy pursued by the war leaders of the United States. These deductions are 
well documented and convincingly presented, but they might have been more 
appropriately dealt with separately from the tactical narrative. It is true that 
British and American political aims were as divergent as the differences in their 
military methods. The remarkable joint victory achieved, which might have 
been still greater but for the existence of these divergent tendencies, was due 
primarily to the vision and mutual tolerance of the two great Allied leaders, 
Churchill and Roosevelt, as well as to the human qualities of the Supreme Com- 
mander, Eisenhower. Of the latter the author rightly says that ‘his great talent 
lay in holding the Allied team together, and in reconciling the interests of 
different nations and services’ (p. 468). This talent for compromise, however, 
tended to cloud his military vision, and the author shows how he missed the 
opportunity of capturing the vital Ruhr region in 1944 by deferring to his wilful 
subordinate (or rather ‘insubordinate’), Patton, and by withholding from Mont- 
gomery the petrol and transport necessary to achieve the essential objective. 

The United States naval authorities are censured for their jealous and un- 
helpful attitude and, more particularly, for their unwillingness to contribute 
their quota of landing-craft for the Normandy invasion. ‘The difficulty was to 
extract the craft from the tight-fisted hand of Admiral Ernest King. On 1 May 
1944 King had at his disposal 31,123 landing-craft of which he had allocated to 
“Overlord” no more than 2,493, and these reluctantly’ (p. 177). 

But the book’s most damning criticism is reserved for President Roosevelt’s 
attitude at the Yalta Conference in February 1945 (p. 640): ‘In his eyes, Britain 
was an Imperial Power, bearing the ‘‘colonial stigma’’; Russia was not. That 
assessment of his allies was a decisive factor in Roosevelt’s readiness to make 
concessions to the Soviet Union both in Europe and Asia in order to ensure 
Stalin’s entry into the Pacific War’. It is a melancholy fact that the American 
President was more obsessed with the idea of evicting the British from Hong 
Kong, the French from Indo-China, and the Dutch from their East Indian 
possessions than to set a limit to the Russian domination of Central Europe. 
Mr Wilmot has had the courage to reveal this. A frank recognition of past mis- 
understandings forms the best basis for future co-operation. 

JAMES MARSHALL-CORNWALL 


Pacitric Outpost: American Strategy in Guam and Micronesia. By Earl S. 
Pomeroy. Stanford, Cal., Stanford University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1951. xx-+198 pp. Map endpapers. Bibliog. Index. 
(Stanford Books in World Politics.) 9}”x6}". $5. 40s. 

Tus interesting book is not just the story of what was done or left undone in 
Micronesia; it is rather a record of the American outlook during those fifty 
years in which the United States, by moving up into the front rank of naval 
Powers, was now required to think in terms of ocean strategy and distant battle- 
grounds. And it shows that while Service thought, save for an occasional dis- 
sident voice, reacted to and kept pace with this change, it was a different matter 
with the American public, their leaders, and the press. These, faced by a con- 
ception foreign to many, were far from unanimous in ideas and outlook, and, 
indeed, in some cases failed to see that dependencies bring challenge and that 
sea power and security are not to be measured by counting ships and forts. 

Mr Pomeroy in his full and detailed analysis awards neither praise nor blame 
and leaves his readers to form their own conclusions: meanwhile he sets out the 
conflicting ideas effectively and impartially. These latter seeing their variety, 
change, and contrast, tended to confuse the issue and prevented the public from 
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forming strong views about the islands until war and the graves now on them 
drove home the lesson that a few specks on an ocean map may be more im- 
portant than their size suggests. It is in consequence a book which those who 
seek to lead in democratic countries might well find time to read. It is also a 
tribute to the naval leaders in the pre-war years who, refusing to measure values 
only in current coin, set out to ensure that Guam or no Guam, islands or no 
islands, the United States fleet should be able to operate in far-away seas when 
the fates and the future so required. 
BERNARD RAWLINGS 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER: the Roots of a World War um. By F. O. Miksche. 
London, Faber, 1952. 468 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x5}". 25s. 


THERE is only one excuse for the arrogance, the dogmatism, the incoherence, 
and the distortion of this book. Colonel Miksche is a Czech. He may therefore 
be in some degree pardoned for the bitterness of his hostility to France and to 
the Soviets, but it is still surprising that he can forget the behaviour of the 
Germans in his own country no less than in the rest of Europe, and can extol 
the wisdom of Pétain’s policy of collaboration. The danger that this book might 
start a new ‘pity the poor Germans’ illusion is not great because it is so evidently 
unbalanced, and because the violence with which the author asserts his own 
perspicacity and others’ is likely to repel rather than persuade. There are 
not many people, and certainly almost no ‘historians, professors, and critics’ 
(whose opposition Colonel Miksche had difficulty in ‘breaking down... by 
convincing arguments’ (p. 13)), who believe, as Colonel Miksche contends, 
that no one but the Germans, the Italians, and the Japanese had any responsi- 
bility for the second world war; but it is a far cry from recognition of a measure 
of responsibility in all of us to virtual denial of any special responsibility of the 
Germans, or of any peculiar ruthlessness in the German method of waging war. 
But the wildness with which Colonel Miksche lashes out in all directions suggests 
not merely despair with the world as it is, but a burning desire that it should be 
better: so that in the end the reader’s irritation with the writer’s arrogance turns 
to pity for the completeness of his disillusionment. 
P. A. REYNOLDS 


La D&érair ALLEMANDE A L’Est: les Armées Soviétiques en Guerre de 1941 a 
1945. By Colonel Léderrey. Paris, Charles-Lavauzelle, 1951. 270 pp. 
Maps. 10” x63". Frs. 750. 


Most of Colonel Léderrey’s study of the Eastern campaign, though it is not the 
first to deal with the subject, breaks little fresh ground. It was born of the wish 
not only to follow the course of the ‘most classical’ war of movement and dis- 
cover the reasons for the German defeat but also to reveal the circumstances 
that favoured the Russian recovery. In the end he sums up in two words: 
Vimmensité Russe. His book is divided into six parts: the prelude to the war, 
the course of the fighting up to the German retreat 1941-2, the developments of 
the spring 1942 to spring 1943, the battles of summer 1943 to the end of the year, 
the Russian offensives in 1944, and the invasion and end of the Third Reich. 
The sections vary in quality. That which deals with the battle of Stalingrad is 
stirring; but for the most part the treatment is bare and factual. It is, indeed, 
for its clarity that the book will be most useful; for the short, generally con- 
ventional, accounts of the main battles can readily be consulted and the twenty- 
six sketch maps—mirabile dictu—do not confuse but complement the text. An 
unfortunate habit of using the notes as a sort of suspense account detracts from 
the importance of the book, and it is untrue that Roosevelt and Stalin, in a 
‘secret clause’ (pp. 245 and 265) arranged at Yalta that Eisenhower’s forces 
should not pass the Elbe. The arrangement of the zones was, of course, agreed; 
but it is natural that the Russians, estimating the behaviour of others by their 
own established custom, should have feared the result of the Western Allies 
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moving too deeply into their zone, and Eisenhower deferred to them by halting 
at the Elbe. The book, in the end, leaves one with the irritating impression 
that it is good enough to have been very much better. 

H. C. O’NEILL 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


BRITAIN AND THE COLD War: the Future of British Foreign Policy. By the 
Oxford Radical Association. Preface by Alan Bullock. London, West- 
minster Press Provincial Newspapers for the Oxford Radical Association, 
1952. 69 pp. 8}”54". Is. 3d. 

THE Oxford Radical Association, with Mr Alan Bullock as chairman, being dis- 

satisfied with the nebulous statements of British foreign policy made in recent 

years, set out to examine the position of Great Britain in the modern world. 

They call themselves ‘radical’, not because of any political affiliation, but be- 

cause their aim is to go to the roots of things. This they have done with success; 

and it may be said at once that their booklet is more important than its mere size 
would suggest. 

They believe that in spite of the greater magnitude of the United States and 
the USSR as world Powers, Britain has still an independent part to play, both 
as the senior partner in the British Commonwealth and as recognizably the most 
powerful force in Western Europe. Surveying the whole field they find gaps in 
the international organization of the world and conclude that in order to marry 
NATO with such regional pacts as the Australian—New Zealand-United States 
Treaty for the Pacific there must be a body of stronger foundation and wider 
operation which they propose to call the Oceanic Organization. NATO has 
already expanded from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean by the inclusion of 
Turkey, Greece, and Italy; and, in view of the fact that it is not possible to draw 
a line anywhere on the world map as the frontier beyond which British interests 
do not penetrate, they conceive that a world organization of this character is 
necessary to link the different parts together. For this purpose they call for 
more stalwart British leadership than London has yet given. Recognizing the 
generosity of the United States from the initiation of Marshall aid onwards, they 
believe that American public opinion would welcome a new departure of this 
kind, and they do not hesitate to add that they believe that Americans still 
need some guidance, not to say education, in their new position as world leaders. 
They support rearmament in the correct belief that, whether the Soviet Union 
intends war or not, it is necessary for the Western Powers to ‘lead from strength’. 
In substance their thesis is that Washington and London should be clear where 
we shall stand when the whole Western rearmament programme is nearing com- 
pletion, and whether the departure here proposed is not an inevitable conse- 
quence of present trends in world affairs. 

In a short review of this character there is no space to cover the ground 
traversed in the ten chapters of this pamphlet; but the Oxford Radical Associa- 
tion may rest assured that all students of international affairs are in debt for 
their intelligent initiative. 

A. F. WHYTE 


CONSULTATION AND CO-OPERATION IN THE COMMONWEALTH: a Handbook on 
Methods and Practice. By Heather J. Harvey. London and New York, 
Oxford University Press for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1952. viiit+411 pp. Index. 83”5%”. 30s. 

Tuts handbook is the successor to one published in 1934 under almost the same 

title and will no doubt be as welcome and useful as its predecessor. The aim of 

the compiler has been ‘to collect, in one volume, the facts about the machinery 
of consultation and co-operation in the Commonwealth which would otherwise 
have to be sought in a multitude of other publications; and to present them 
without comment, save in the form of quotations from official and ministerial 
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statements’ (p. v). The work falls into three parts. The first part (after an 
introduction describing the present structure of the Commonwealth) outlines 
the existing machinery for general consultation and co-operation: those who 
wish to refresh their memories about CATC, CERCA, CANGO, BCSO (London), 
and similar organizations will find much here to help them. The second (and 
perhaps the most useful) part describes the machinery available for collective 
defence and the control of atomic energy: it collects much interesting and widely 
dispersed information. The final part on the machinery of Commonwealth 
Participation in International Action clearly reviews the problems arising out 
of war-time association and post-1945 relationship with the United Nations and 
NATO. 

Within its severely limited aims the book is a success, and Miss Harvey 
deserves sincere congratulations on the accomplishment of a task which must 
have involved a considerable amount of hard (and it may be suspected at times 
not very interesting) work. For I must confess that although not averse to 
accumulating fairly large quantities of purely factual information I found parts 
of this book pretty stiff reading. This may have been due to the arrangement of 
the work as much as to the editorial refusal to indulge in any form of comment 
on the generous quantities of polite and insipid official prose which (no doubt 
necessarily) make up so much of the book. It is very difficult to digest this sort 
of material into the smooth narrative form which Miss Harvey has adopted: if 
a book must be a factual compilation for reference there is much to be said for a 
simple alphabetical arrangement: since the book is thus self-indexing it is easy 
to find one’s way about, and, oddly enough, it makes for readability. But can 
one compile a good work of reference almost exclusively from official sources? 
It is a privilege to have access to special sources of information (as the preface 
acknowledges) but like all privileges it has its temptations: it is easy to confuse 
what the politicians and officials say they are doing with what is really happen- 
ing. Even if one excludes all reference to the opinions and criticisms of authors 
of acknowledged authority (and there is something amiss with a book on the 
Commonwealth in general and Ceylon in particular which does not mention Sir 
Ivor Jennings) it is at least possible to consider how far the system fulfils the 
aims of its founders. It is possible to be objective without being dull and to be 
independent without being timidly neutral. In short, with a little more trouble 
and spirit a good book might have been made much better. 

R. F. V. HEusToN 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: the Development of its Laws and Constitutions. 
Ed. by George W. Keeton. Vol. m1. The Commonwealth of Australia. Ed. 
by G. W. Paton and others. London, Stevens, 1952. xvi+355 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 10” X6}". 55s. 


Tuts is the second volume (though the first to appear) in a series of seven 
volumes on the British Commonwealth, the development of its laws and con- 
stitutions, under the general editorship of Professor George W. Keeton. It is 
appropriate, perhaps, on this first appearance of a volume in the series, to say 
with what pleasure the publication of these volumes has been awaited and how 
much the general editor and the publishers are to be congratulated on the 
scheme. The volume on Australia, though the work of many hands, possesses 
unusual integrity throughout and is a model of clear and succinct exposition. 
The whole range of law is covered, both Commonwealth and State, and yet a 
balance is maintained between superficial generalizations and entangling detail. 
The chapter on family law by Mr P. E. Joske, Q.C., is a good example of this 
balance. It is good to find a legal editor who is prepared to invite the collabora- 
tion of a professor of agriculture in the writing of a law book, and the result is 
more than justified by Professor S. M. Wadham’s chapter on Law and Legal 
Institutions affecting the Rural Economy. The student of politics will, of course, 
want to read Professor G. Sawer’s chapter on the Constitution—a brilliant 
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analysis in a short space of a most complicated subject. The book is most 
successful, and there is something in it for historians, economists, political 
scientists, sociologists, even philosophers—and of course a great deal for 
lawyers. 


K. C. WHEARE 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: the Development of Its Laws and Constitutions. 
Ed. by George W. Keeton. Vol. v1. The Republic of India. By Alan Gled- 
hill. London, Stevens, 1951. xii+-309 pp. Bibliog. Index. 10” x6}". 45s. 


TuIs is Volume vi, and the second volume to be published, in the series which 
Professor G. W. Keeton is editing on the British Commonwealth: the develop- 
ment of its laws and constitutions. Unlike the volume on Australia which was 
the work of a team of contributors led and guided by Professor G. W. Paton, 
formerly professor of jurisprudence and now vice-chancellor of the University 
of Melbourne, this volume has been written single-handed by Mr Gledhill. This 
in itself is an astonishing achievement. After all, if it took nine Australians to 
write about a country with seven Parliaments and about g million people, can 
one man deal with a country with about four times as many Parliaments and 
forty times as many people? The answer is that Mr Gledhill has done it. No one 
can pretend to be expert enough to express an opinion on every aspect of his 
book. Suffice it to say that to the lay reader his chapters are always lucid and 
interesting. His discussion of the development of the Indian Constitution—a 
subject upon which so many writers prove themselves dull and undiscriminating 
copyists—is the best that I have yet read. Now at last those who are interested 
in what happens in India and to India have a book which gives them a chance to 
find their feet once more. Since 1947 there has been a kind of break in contact 
with Indian developments; it has seemed so much more difficult than it was 
before to know and understand what was going on. No doubt that must be ex- 
pected to continue in some degree for a long time. But Mr Gledhill’s book will 
make a tremendous difference to any one who takes the trouble to read it. He 
deserves our gratitude and congratulations. 
K. C. WHEARE 


PRIVATE AND PuBLIC INVESTMENT IN CANADA 1926-51. Foreword by C. D. 
Howe. Ottawa, Department of Trade and Commerce, 1951. 254 pp. Charts. 
Tables. 113” x9}". $2. 


No government has been at such pains to make available comprehensive and 
up-to-date statistics of capital formation as the Canadian. An earlier report, 
issued in 1945, covered the period 1926-41. The data have now been revised, 
extended to 1951, and submitted to a most illuminating analysis. This analysis 
is exclusively from the side of investment rather than of savings. The fluctua- 
tions over the past twenty-five years in the rate of construction and repair of 
durable goods are set out in great detail and related to simultaneous changes in 
employment, income, output, and prices. The fluctuations are studied both in 
total and by component part; in new investment and in repairs and mainten- 
ance; in outlay on new construction and on machinery and equipment; in public 
investment as opposed to private; in each of the main regions of Canada; and 
in each of the main forms of capital accumulation—residential building, manu- 
facturing industry, power stations, railways, and so on. 

Since investment is at once the main source of economic instability and of 
economic growth, it will be obvious that this is a book of exceptional interest to 
the economist as well as to the student of Canadian development. Canadian 
history for over fifty years has been closely bound up with the history of invest- 
ment, first financed by Britain and to a lesser extent by the United States and 
now by Canadian savings. The earlier period has frequently served economists 
as a kind of laboratory in which to check their theories. This volume should 
allow them to turn the later period to similar uses. 

CC 
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The report lays a good deal of emphasis on the growth of Canada as a manu- 
facturing nation. In 1950 manufacturing made up 31 per cent of the national 
income while agriculture contributed only 11 per cent. Yet investment in manu- 
facturing was no more than 14 per cent of the total—not much higher, indeed, 
than investment in electric power stations, and only two-thirds of investment 
in housing. In 1929 there was a very different pattern, with manufacturing 
amounting to 25 per cent of new investment compared with 16 per cent for 
housing. It will be interesting to see how the pattern changes under the double 
influence of rearmament and the additional resources that Canada is now 
engaged in developing. It is also worth speculating what the level of investment 
would be in the absence of both of those influences. 

A. K. CAIRNCROSS 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT IN CANADA. By Robert MacGregor Dawson. 
Toronto, University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1949. 188 
pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". $3. 22s. 6d. 


THE object of this small book is to provide a ‘short, descriptive account of 
Canadian government, national, provincial, and municipal’ for those ‘many 
people who have not the time, nor perhaps the desire, to read long and detailed 
discussions on the subject . . .. Professor Dawson’s prestige is warrant enough 
for the authority of this popular exposition of Canadian political institutions. 
At the outset, the author states the nature of Canadian democracy in simple, 
almost Lincolnesque terms. ‘It rests on the will of the people, and is at all times 
responsive to their opinions. It exists to serve the citizen and to provide him 
with a better life. It is his government, and the satisfaction of his wishes and 
his needs is the purpose for which it has been created’ (p. 3). Perhaps an over- 
simplification; but in its context fully pardonable. From there, this style, and 
this level of description characterizes most of the capsule account of the in- 
stitutions which follow. For those in need of a vade mecum, it is admirable. For 
those who know the author’s definitive study of Canadian government there is 
little reason to recommend the present work except as a model of popularization. 
S. R. Davis 


EUROPE 


OFFICIAL RECORD OF DEBATES: Conference of Strasbourg between delegations 
of the Congress of the United States of America and of the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe. Strasbourg, Secretariat-General of the 
Council of Europe, 1951. 248 pp. Tables. Index. 10%” 8}". No price. 


THE unique five-day debate set out in full in these pages resulted from an invita- 
tion issued by the Council of Europe in May 1951. In November, seven Senators 
and seven Representatives appointed by the United States Congress came to 
Strasbourg to discuss European union with twenty members of the Strasbourg 
Assembly, three of the latter being British, three French, three Italian, three 
German, two Belgian, one Dutch, one Norwegian, one Swedish, one Greek, one 
Turkish, and one Irish. Using American rather than European procedures, this 
unusual assembly launched itself upon a discussion which ranged from the 
economic effects of rearmament to the dollar gap, east-west trade, and refugee 
problems. But the main theme, as was intended, was the unification of Europe; 
and it was on this subject that the debate became most lively. One after another, 
the Americans, who included Senators Green, Benton, McMahon, Wiley, and 
Hickenlooper, and Representatives Judd, Keating, and Cox, rose either to ask 
why greater progress towards a united Europe had not been achieved, or to 
contrast Europe’s failure in this respect with the successful federation of the 
American states. M. Spaak suggested that American aid to European countries 
should be provided in proportion to their enthusiasm for federation, and, with 
M. Reynaud, laid most of the blame for Europe’s slow progress at Britain’s door. 
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But the British delegates, Lord Layton, Mr Glenvil Hall, and Mr Robert 
Boothby—the position of the latter being particularly difficult—found their 
case being championed by at least some of their continental colleagues, including 
Herr Carlo Schmid, the German Social Democrat, and Mr Finn Moe of Norway. 
While the debate produced little that was new, and brought the contesting 
schools of thought no closer together, it at least served the purpose of showing 
the devotees of immediate European federation that it was not only the obdurate 
governments that stood in its way. 
ANDREW Boyp 


GENERALS AND POLITICIANS: Conflict between France’s High Command, Parlia- 
ment and Government, 1914-18. By Jere Clemens King. Los Angeles, 
University of California Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1951. 
294 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83”5}". $3.50. 26s. 

THE problem of the relations between the military command and the civil 

authorities in time of war is one which has seldom received more than a partially 

satisfactory solution. The best arrangement is undoubtedly to have at the head 
of the civil government a man who has also a mastery of strategic requirements, 
but this is rare and hardly to be planned in advance. A study of the military 
policy of a Louis xiv, a Hitler, or a Mussolini would dispel the illusion that an 
absolute ruler, though he has certain advantages in preparing for war, is neces- 
sarily happier in dealing with the problem of its direction than a democratic 
government. However, the difficulties inherent in the conduct of war by a parlia- 

ment appeared in an intense form in France during the first world war. A 

General Staff traditionally jealous of its prestige and autonomy, hostile to the 

politicians who were its legal masters, and suspected of doubtful allegiance to 

the whole republican regime, was confronted by an Assembly which was accus- 
tomed to continuous interference in the day-to-day activities of government and 
determined to protect its power from usurpation by the military authorities. 

The rivalry between clerical and anti-clerical influences increased the difficulties, 

which are described in detail in Professor King’s narrative of the relations 

of French generals and politicians between 1914 and 1918. His introductory 
chapter is hardly likely to be adequate for those who are unfamiliar with the 
background, ur entirely satisfactory to those who are; and his summing-up in 
the last few pages of the book does not do justice to the importance of his theme. 
However, Professor King has collected a great quantity of material, and his 
careful and impartial account of a series of bitter controversies provides a useful 
summary of a very complex story. It will be of real value to students of French 
history. It should also provoke serious reflections about the consequences that 
follow when the choice of generals becomes a party issue and military strategy is 
decided by political considerations. A parallel study of British generals’ politics 
and politicians’ generalship in the first world war would be a useful corrective to 
any sense of national superiority that might be induced by reading this book. 
ALFRED COBBAN 


EvuROPE BETWEEN Two WorLpD Wars 1918-39. By Sailendra Nath Dhar. 
Madras, Paul, 1951. vi-+-608 pp. Index. 9”x5}”. Rs. 15. 20s. 
THE number of general surveys of Europe and of the world written since the 
war suggests the existence of a common opinion that the task is comparatively 
simple. The standard of most of them proves the contrary. The general his- 
torian must evidence a power of synthesis, a sustained discipline of thought and 
writing, a range of reading and investigation, that make his work no whit less 
exacting than profound research into a single topic. Mr Dhar’s account is better 
than many in that his interpretation is broadly fair and just, his selection of 
what to put in and what to leave out is reasonable, and he is unusually free from 
prejudice. But on the other counts he too fails. There are numerous petty 
inaccuracies, irritating to the expert and misleading to the general reader; and 
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his sources include none of the major documentary publications that have 
flooded forth in recent years. There is still no challenge to Gathorne-Hardy. 
P. A. REYNOLDS 


GERMANY AND THE FUTURE OF Europe. Ed. by Hans. J. Morgenthau. Chicago, 
University Press; London, Cambridge University Press, 1951. viii+-180 
pp. Tables. Index. (Harris Foundation Lectures. 26th Institute.) 
gt” x 6}”. $3.50. 26s. 

THE Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation was established at the Uni- 

versity of Chicago in 1923. Its purpose was to promote ‘a better understanding 

on the part of the American citizen of the other peoples of the world’; its aim, 

‘to give accurate information, not to propagate opinion’. Since 1924 annual 

Institutes have been held and lectures delivered on a variety of topics. The 

present book records the lectures given on the subject of Germany and the 

Future of Europe in May and June 1950. 

There are fourteen lectures, of which one is a general introduction about 
Germany and Western civilization, two are sociological (on German families 
and new social classes), three are economic, and the rest political. The lecturers 
all held high academic or government positions in America, and all of them are 
expressed in terms of evident authority. 

The problems dealt with are subject to so many and so rapid changes that 
already not a little of what was said seems out of date. It is not easy to find 
running through the lectures any agreed opinion about Germany’s future. 
That Germany must somehow achieve an important and stable position in the 
general society of the Western world, is taken as certain by practically all the 
lecturers, and on the whole the view appears to be that such achievement will 
depend as much or more upon what policies the other countries adopt towards 
Germany as, or than, what Germany does for herself. It is fair to say that the 
general tone of the discussion is one of very cautious optimism, apparently 
mostly based upon early reactions to the Schuman Pian. It seems also to be 
accepted that the cleavage between East and West in Germany is a very deep 
one, unlikely to be bridged; and that if nevertheless it is bridged nobody can 
possibly foresee what the results will be. 

The lectures are undeniably honest and interesting, mainly as a record of 
instructed American opinion at a particular time about problems still in a state 
of immense movement and change. 

F. C. BARTLETT 


THE Nazi ELITE. By Daniel Lerner and others. Introduction by Franz L. 
Neumann. Stanford, Cal., Stanford University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1951. x+112 pp. Tables. (Hoover Institute Studies. 
Series B: Elite Studies, no. 3, August 1951.) 9” x6". $1.50. 12s. 6d. 

Tuts is one of a series called Elite Studies which sets out to discover basic pro- 

positions about ‘the world revolution of our time’. The method is sociological 

rather than historical. The authors have examined a proportion of the names 
in the Nazi Fuehrerlexikon of 1934 and have produced certain statistical data 
about the entries they have examined. Their conclusions do not seem to be very 
remarkable. They divide the members of the Nazi élite whom they have con- 
sidered into propagandists, administrators, coercers, and random Nazis, but do 
not give a very clear picture of what actual functions are covered by each of 
these headings. The conclusions they reach are not of much more interest than 
that, for instance, more people with university education became propagandists 
than administrators, or that propagandists came from the higher class of 
society—a judgement proved by their university education and the fact that they 
married young. The whole thing is couched in sociological jargon that will be 
repugnant to many English readers. Sentences like ‘The independent business- 
man, for example, whose distinctive success-trait is effective bargaining for 
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private gains, tends not to survive because this trait is not readily adaptable to 
the goal of maximizing gains for others through a central decision-making 
apparatus’ (p. 6) are not particularly illuminating either about Nazi Germany or 
the world in general. The book as a whole does not add much to our knowledge 
of the subject and most of its conclusions have already been presented in 
historical accounts of the rise of the Nazi Party to power. 

JAMES JOLL 


Fottow My LEaper. By Louis Hagen. London, Wingate, 1951. xi+374 pp. 
8” 54”. I5s. . 

In Arnhem L1ft Mr Louis Hagen wrote an enthralling piece of reporting, in Indian 

Route March a clever piece of political and geographical impressionism; in 

Follow My Leader he has produced a brilliant sociological study—not neces- 

sarily, for opinions would differ on this point, an objective historical study. 

He left Germany in 1936 as a young man, with the milieu of Berlin and 
Potsdam behind him. After the war he returned to Germany and sat down to 
study through case histories what had enabled the Nazi Party to tick; he was 
interested in the followers and not in the leaders. He interviewed, not once but 
as often as necessary to construct his pictures, nine different people, differing in 
upbringing, social class, and occupation, whom he had known before he left 
Germany, and has here set down their histories between 1933 and the present 
day. 

VFour of his characters are Nazis, three are non-Nazis but fellow-travellers, 
and two are anti-Nazis. The proportion may be wrong; heads must be weighed 
as well as counted, and there is no one of the kind that so many of us knew who 
paid with his life for resistance in conditions which made that attitude heroic. 
A choice of nine other people would have resulted in a different picture, and in 
the opinion of the reviewer it could easily have been a truer picture. But what- 
ever the choice, one lesson which can be drawn from Follow My Leader as it 
stands would remain unaltered: the appalling erosion of the spirit, the irresistible 
corruption and degradation, which under a modern scientific tyranny can in the 
short space of a few years infect a whole nation. Acton’s phrase about absolute 
power—now almost a cliché, but so recently given general currency that it does 
not appear in the most modern dictionary of quotations—may have been 
primarily applicable in its context to the rulers; it clearly applies as much, 
where the absolute power is efficient, to the ruled. 

ANDREW McFADYEAN 


WuitE Book: on the American and British Policy of Intervention in West 
Germany and the Revival of German Imperialism. Prepared by the 
National Council of the National Front of Democratic Germany. London, 
Collet’s Holdings, 1952. 199 pp. Index. 9}”x7". 6s. 

Tue foreword to this volume describes it as a ‘collection of documents’, but it 

bears little resemblance to what are generally regarded as ‘documents’ and is in 

fact merely propaganda. A few short extracts from speeches or documents are 
embedded in the text to illustrate the arguments used. The section headings 
explain the purpose of the book: To Prepare War, Germany was Split; German 

Imperialism Greedy for War—Chief Alle [sic] of American Imperialism; The 

Bonn West Zonal State—made in USA; West Germany as Recruiting Territory, 

Manoeuvre Ground and Military Base for American War; The German People 

[sic] Fight for National Unity and Against War. all 


QUELLEN ZUM STAATSRECHT DER NeuzeIr. Band 2: Deutsche Verfassungs- 
dokumente der Gegenwert (1919-51). Compiled by Ernst Rudolf Huber. 


Tiibingen, Matthiesen, 1951. 694 pp. Tables. 9}” x6}". DM 32. 
Tue first volume of this most useful reference book covered the years 1806 to 
1918; the second, the years 1919 to 1951. The basic documents of the Weimar 
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period, of the years of Occupation after the second world war and the Federal 
Republic to 1951 are included. In addition to the constitutions (including those 
of the Lander of post-war Germany), the electoral laws and laws and statutes 
of the Occupation Powers are also printed. Documents on the question of 
German unity include relevant extracts from Potsdam, the Paris Conference of 
1949, the exchanges of 1950 between the Western Powers and Soviet Russia, 
the Grotewoh] letter of 30 November 1950, and the Federal Government’s 
declaration of 15 January 1951. The problem of Germany’s eastern frontiers is 
treated in the same way. Invaluable appendixes give election results from 1871 


to Ig5I. 
H.G.L. 


GERMANY’S NEw Nazis. Prepared by the Anglo-Jewish Association. Preface by 
Rowland Landman. London, Jewish Chronicle, 1951. x+76 pp. Map. 
84" X53". 5s. 
THE first thirteen pages survey, not too optimistically, democratic forces in 
Western Germany. Chapters are devoted to the Socialist Reich Party and other 
extreme Right and nationalistic groups. Other chapters deal with such subjects 
as ‘Trojan horses’, antisemitism, and democratic counter-action. The final 
section describes the future emerging from this study as ‘of a fundamentally 
healthy political, economic, and social structure which nevertheless is far from 
being completely stable’—a moderate conclusion from which few would dissent, 
whether or no they might want to argue this or that point of detail with the 
authors. 


H. G. L. 


OpposiTION—LACHEN Links. By Johannes Biirger. Opladen, Stocky, 1951. 
24 pp. 8" 52". DM 0.30. 

A SHORT pamphlet examining the extent to which the right of free speech and 
criticism of the government is permitted in post-war democratic Germany and 
comparing the present situation with that of the first world war and during the 
Nazi period. The author’s conclusion is that ‘opposition destroyed the Weimar 
Republic and led to dictatorship and war’; parliamentary criticism must there- 
fore be as constructive and positive as possible if post-war Germany is not once 
more to be in danger. 


HG, 1. 


PANZER LEADER. By Heinz Guderian. Foreword by B. H. Liddell Hart. Trans. 
from German by Constantine Fitzgibbon. London, Joseph, 1952. 528 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Tables. Index. 9}” x 6}". 35s. 


TuHIs is a complete translation of the original German edition of General 
Guderian’s book Erinnerung en Eines Soldaten, published in 1951 and reviewed 
in the January 1952 issue of International Affairs (p. 94). In the English transla- 
tion, a foreword by Captain Liddell Hart takes the place of General Guderian’s 
own foreword; otherwise the text appears to be unaltered. 


H. G. L. 


SPANNUNGEN UND KRAFTE IM WESTDEUTSCHEN VERFASSUNGSSYSTEM. By 
Werner Weber. Stuttgart, Friedrich Vorwerk Verlag, 1951. 102 pp. Index. 
8}" x5". DM 4.80. 

A SHORT study by a Professor of Public Law in the University of Géttingen of 

the present constitutional and political situation of Germany; the author de- 

scribes it as the fruit of careful reflection on the fate of Germany as a State and 

as a democracy from the standpoint of internal policy. 


H. G. LIpDELL 
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Diz WIRTSCHAFTLICHE UND SOZIALE EINGLIEDERUNG DER FLUCHTLINGE ALS 
STANDORT-UND STRUKTURPROBLEM. By K. E. Méssner. Foreword by 
Gottlob Binder. Frankfurt am Main, Institut zur Forderung 6fflentlicher 
Angelegenheiten, 1951. 35 pp. Maps. Charts. Tables. (Schriften v1.) 
8}" x 52”. DM 1.50. 

Tus address was delivered on 24 February 1951 by Professor Dr K. E. Mssner, 

who is responsible for the Lower Saxony Ministry of Economics and Transport, 

before a conference of the German Society for Housing and Town and Country 

Planning. Professor Méssner expounds the view that the problem of integrating 

the refugees in the German Federal Republic necessitates far-reaching adjust- 

ments in all branches of the economic life of reception areas. The argument is 
based on the theory that any given population density in a region has its own 
economic structure. 


M. GELLNER 


THE EASTERN ZONE AND SOVIET POLICY IN GERMANY 1945-50. By J. P. Nettl. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1951. xix-+324 pp. Maps. Charts. 
Tables. Index. 82” x 5#”. 21s. 

Tus is an important book, representing as it does the first serious attempt at 

exploring hitherto uncharted territory. After a discussion of the political and 

economic background to the scene at the time of the German collapse, and an 
account of the Allied plans for the occupation of Germany, Mr Nett] outlines 
the progress of Eastern Germany’s Sovietization with a definite emphasis on 
events prior to 1948. The chapter on reparations is a very useful account of this 
important subject. According to the author ‘. . . no information is released by 
official agencies except for propaganda purposes, and consequently no accurate 
account of conditions could be given if it were based only on published 

official sources’ (p. vii). In the case of Eastern Germany this appears to be a 

doubtful premise. There is a great deal of information to be obtained from the 

systematic study of the local press and specialist periodicals, and the BBC 

Monitoring Summary contains a wealth of useful intelligence. Some of the in- 

accuracies which unfortunately are to be found in the book may be due to this 

lack of the perusal of East German sources. 

In Mr Nettl’s opinion ‘. . . reparations formed the basis of the Russian 
occupation and all other measures were subordinate’ (p. 305). This no doubt 
was true in the first phase of the Soviet occupation but in the middle of 1948 a 
change of policy could be observed to which Stalin gave his final blessing in 
October 1949 in his telegram to the President of the newly founded German 
Democratic Republic. There appears to be no reference to this event in Mr 
Nettl’s book. The Unity campaign, it is suggested, ‘produced an unprecedented 
role for a Communist Party in power, that of hiding behind a bourgeois-national- 
ist facade’ (p. 307), and ‘the moment Communist theory is subordinated to other 
interests it ceases by its very nature to be Communist’ (p. 310). From this the 
conclusion is drawn ‘that the government in Eastern Germany was not a Com- 
munist government at all, but a makeshift arrangement designed to fulfil certain 
immediate Russian needs. . .’ (p. 310). Remembering Lenin’s views on strategy 
and tactics (for instance, ‘The strictest loyalty to the idea of Communism must 
be combined with the ability to make all the necessary compromises’) and 
observing the intensification of Sovietization during the last two years, one finds 
it difficult to agree with the author’s analysis. 


S. SCHATTMANN 


From Trotsky To Tito. By James Klugmann. London, Lawrence & Wishart, 
1951. 204 pp. Index. 8?” x52”. 12s. 6d. 

THE purpose of this book is to depict Tito as having stepped into Trotsky’s shoes 

as ‘the arch-betrayer of Socialism’, and thereby to counter the effects of Titoism 

on Communist Party members and ‘progressives’. It seeks to achieve this by 
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quoting statements of the accused at confession trials, Cominferm resolutions, 
examples of Western support for Tito, and so on. Mr Klugmann devotes much 
space to elaborating the argument: the existence of spies in the Labour Move- 
ment is no new phenomenon—therefore Tito was a traitor. One example of a 
difficulty confronting such propagandists is seen in Mr Klugmann’s reference to 
the June 1948 meeting of the Cominform. ‘One traitor, not yet unmasked, 
attended the meeting—Traicho Kostov’ (p. 8). But since then three others of 
those present have been ‘unmasked’. 
The book is composed almost entirely of quotations, makes dreary reading, 
and is of interest only as an illustration of Communist propaganda methods. 
Huco DEWAR 


EcoNoMIc PLANNING IN HUNGARY 1947-9. By George Kemény. Foreword by 
R. G. Hawtrey. London and New York, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1952. x-+146 pp. Tables. Index. 83” x53". 12s. 6d. 


In this study the author—university lecturer, financial journalist, and finally 
Under Secretary for Finance in the Hungarian Coalition Government from 1945 
to 1948—describes the Three-year Plan as a typical instance of economic 
planning under conditions then prevailing in Eastern Europe. He prefaces his 
account with a short description of the structure of Hungary’s economy before 
the war whose principal weaknesses—rural over-population and under-employ- 
ment, and a protectionist and monopolistic industrial policy—were destined to 
be profoundly affected by the political climate of 1945. 

Even before the collapse of the German occupation the underground Re- 
sistance of Smallholders, Socialists, and Communists prepared a statement of 
policy which included land reform, the control of monopolies, the prevention of 
unemployment and government planning for reconstruction, and this formed 
the basis of Hungary’s post-war economic life. The land reform provided 370,000 
landless labourers with land, while some 270,000 dwarf lots were enlarged; 
monopolistic undertakings were nationalized and State interference in the 
private sector was considerable; new forms of industrial relations were intro- 
duced which strengthened the trade unions and made collective bargaining, 
shop councils, and a measure of co-determination compulsory. But political 
tensions were growing all the time, erupting in the spring of 1947 with the dis- 
covery of the first ‘conspiracy’, but they did not affect the general economic 
improvement made possible by the monetary reform, the rebuilding of trans- 
port, the gradual increase in foreign trade and in labour productivity. 

Essentially a plan for the industrialization of Hungary, the fundamental 
conception of the Three-year Plan was to secure State control over the economic 
life of the country, while permitting industry to continue under a mixed system 
of private and public ownership, and the author testifies to the ‘conspicuous 
achievements’ in industry during the first Plan year (p. 44), mainly in the pro- 
duction of capital goods at the expense of consumer goods. But before the first 
Plan year was over, the share of public enterprise had risen from less than one- 
third to eighty (and later ninety) per cent by the nationalization laws of March 
and May 1948, while collectivization began to be enforced after the rupture 
between Russia and Yugoslavia. At the same time, the suppression of Social 
Democracy and the transformation of the trade unions into government 
agencies enabled the Communist planners to accelerate the rate of expansion 
and aim at the completion of the Plan in two years and five months. Needless 
to say, the rate of increase in industrial production could not be maintained: 
productivity lagged behind in spite of Stachanovite devices on the Soviet 
pattern. (In this connexion, the author provides additional evidence concern- 
ing the utter lack of reliability of Communist statistics; see pp. gI—100.) Allin 
all, the Plan did not alter fundamentally the character of Hungary as an 
agricultural country on its way to industrialization; the change-over to an in- 
dustrial State is to be realized by the current Five-year Plan. 
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The consequences of this policy profoundly affect Hungary’s external rela- 
tions, especially through the reduction of her trade with her Western neighbours 
and her increasing dependence on the Soviet Union. And one may question 
here the use of the term ‘economic nationalism’ (pp. 19-20) as applied to all 
satellite countries: though ‘nationalist’ in form, through the lack of regional 
planning and a division of labour among the States of Eastern Europe, it is 
surely no more than a Russian device to secure for herself the goods she requires 
and to leave each satellite country at her mercy through its dependence on the 
Soviet economy. 

Dr Kemény does not write for economists only, though they will find his 
well-documented account very useful; others will profit from this study of the 
technique and the consequences, in the economic sphere, of the Communist 
seizure and consolidation of power. Chatham House is to be congratulated on 
having given Dr Kemény the chance to state the case against Communism from 
the viewpoint, not of the ‘liberal’ critic, but of the realist who supported a policy 
of planned investment and reconstruction, ‘though not on precisely the model of 
the Hungarian Three-year Plan’ (p. 132). 


K. R. STADLER 


U.S.S.R. 


Le MonvDE Russe. By Gonzague de Reynold. Paris, Plon, 1950. 412 pp. (La 
Formation de l’Europe. Vol. v1.) 9” x53". Frs. 690. 


TuIs book, a volume in the series ‘La Formation de l’Europe’ by a Swiss historian 
of ultra-conservative and Catholic views, is intended to be a philosophy of 
Russian history in which present-day Russia is explained by reference to her 
past. 

The author confesses to being ‘more interested in the meaning of facts than 
in facts themselves’ (p. 343). As illustrating his treatment of historical facts 
some astonishing statements, taken from his accounts of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries alone, may be cited; the Emperor Paul, he tells us, was 
assassinated ‘by Masons and Liberals 4 /’anglaise’, with the English ‘behind the 
scenes’ (p. 340); Nicholas 1 was ‘progressive’ and ‘a modernizer’ (p. 208); Alex- 
ander m fell under the influence of Herzen (p. 346), and his reforms ‘mark the 
critical moment after which Russia enters on a period of decadence and decay’ 
(p. 209) and ‘open the road to revolution’ (p. 224); Nicholas m ‘looked every- 
where for support but nowhere found any’ (p. 211). 

To turn to the author’s philosophy of Russian history—Russian history, we 
are told, is ‘anonymous’ (p. 19), since the Slavs generally (p. 42), and especially 
the Russians are anonymous likewise (p. 229). Moreover, Russia ‘does not belong 
to Europe at all but to Asia’ (p. 25), for though the Russians came to the 
territory of what is now Russia from the West no natural frontier divides them 
from Asia. On the other hand, the author considers the Russia of Kiev and 
Novgorod, i.e. Russia at the beginning of her history, to have been European 
(pp. 87-115). The author divides Russian history into four periods and points 
out that all the notable transitions from one period to another took place under 
the influence of ‘doctrines adopted from Europe’ (p. 365). In fact, ‘ideas called 
Russian have all of them come from Europe’ (p. 328), and it is only after the 
Bolshevist revolution that Russia ‘enters into the framework of Asia’ (p. 355). 
The reader is baffled, since if all this is so then what is in Russia that is Asian? 

It is not easy to disentangle the main thread of the author’s thoughts on 
Russia’s past and present. But here is a statement which seems best to give the 
essence of his conclusions: ‘Russia’s misfortune was that she was separated 
from Europe too early and rejoined with Europe too late, so that she did not 
go through the great phases of Western civilization. The Russia of Kiev dis- 
appeared at a time when medieval civilization, the age of Christianity, reached 
its highest level. The Russia of Moscow was barely touched, under Ivan m, 
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by a pale reflection of the Italian Renaissance. The Russia of St Petersburg, 
being still entirely barbarian and Asian, was reunited with Europe at a time 
when Western thought was starting to decay, when we can already see the first 
signs of spiritual decadence and political disintegration, at the beginning of the 
empty era of which we have just reached the lowest point after a century and a 
half of tumult and wars. Russia, with her immature mentality, after having 
first experienced the influence of ‘‘philosophical’’ ideas and then of those of 
Romanticism, is at present subject to those of science and materialism. It was 
a disaster for Russia and for the world that the reign of European science and 
materialism coincided with the time when the youth of Russia were seized by a 
sudden violent hunger for education and by the frenzy of revolution’ (pp. 
334-5). Evidently the author attributes our present calamities not to Russia 
alone but to all the developments in Europe during the last 250 years. 

This book, written by a man versed in history, contains some sound and 
interesting ideas. However, utter confusion, the result of animosity and bias, 
prevails throughout, and the reader who is really interested in Russian history 
and generally in things Russian would be well advised to look for more reliable 
sources of information. 


B. I. ELKIN 


STALIN’S SATELLITES IN Europe. By Ygael Gluckstein. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1952. x+333 pp. Tables. Index. 82” x52". 21s. 


THE author of this book has aimed at writing a detailed history of economic, 
social, and political developments in the Eastern European countries since the 
war. Surveying first their pre-war situation, he then examines post-war changes 
in agriculture, industry, banking, transport, trade relations, and their depend- 
ence on the USSR. On the political side he recapitulates and describes the 
process of their liberation, the piecemeal destruction of all non-Communist 
parties, and the final establishment of the ‘People’s Democracies’. He also 
examines the Tito-Cominform conflict, its repercussions on the various Com- 
munist parties in the satellite countries and the liquidation of all nationalist 
tendencies. With painstaking diligence the author has collected, sorted, and 
arranged a great mass of facts and statements. His main sources of information 
are, however, not original documents and publications but periodical and news- 
paper articles in the Western press (not all of which can be regarded as authorita- 
tive), United Nations statistics, and books on Soviet Russia and Eastern 
Europe, some of which have already covered the ground excellently. Conse- 
quently, there is in Mr Gluckstein’s compilation little that throws fresh light on 
Eastern Europe. 
MARGARET DEWAR 


NEGOTIATING WITH THE RussiIAns. Ed. by Raymond Dennett and Joseph E. 
Johnson. Boston, Mass., World Peace Foundation, 1951. xi+310 pp. 
Index. 9}”x6}". $3.50. 

Tuts publication of the World Peace Foundation brings together accounts of 

negotiations with Soviet delegates which took place between 1940 and 1950 

on the following subjects: military assistance, lend-lease, war crimes, the 

International Monetary Fund and Bank, the Far Eastern Commission, refugees 

and displaced persons, the Balkans, atomic energy, and cultural exchange. 

There is also a chapter on Some Soviet Techniques of Negotiation. The eleven 

authors, American experts in the various fields who took a personal part in 

these negotiations, include John N. Hazard, Mark Ethridge, and Ernest J. 

Simmons. 

The contributions are uneven in interest and quality but are all pleasingly 
frank, factual, and fair, and the composite picture is illuminating and suggestive. 
In present conditions there is obviously little prospect of reaching full agreement 
with the Soviet Union on any subject. Negotiation must go on, however, and 
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the better prepared the participants are, the more it will achieve. The Soviet 
negotiator is inflexible and suspicious, his very function is different from that of 
Western delegates, and his interpretation of general principles is often at vari- 
ance with theirs. The American approach on the other hand, has sometimes 
been unrealistic, too complacent, and too trusting. Experience has taught the 
prime importance of clear cut and consistent proposals, close definitions, firm- 
ness, and patience. Good will must remain, but must not be based on mis- 
apprehensions. 

It would be interesting to see the problems of negotiation discussed in the 
light of Marxist theory; but these are simply records and not analyses. Never- 
theless, to present the facts to the general public is an important service and this 
book performs it well. 


ELISABETH HUNKIN 


THE SOVIET ECONOMY DURING THE PLAN ERA. By Naum Jasny. Preface by 
Merrill K. Bennett. Stanford, Cal., Stanford University Press for the Food 
Research Institute; London, Oxford University Press, 1951. xi+-116 pp. 
Tables. Index. (Miscellaneous Publication 114.) 9” x6". $2. 16s. 

THE SOVIET PRICE SysTEM. By Naum Jasny. 1951. ix+179 pp. Charts. 

Tables. Index. (Miscellaneous Publication 11B.) 9”x6”. $2. 16s. 

SOVIET PRICES OF PRODUCERS’ Goops. By Naum Jasny. 1952. vii+180 pp. 
Tables. Index. (Miscellaneous Publication 11c.) 9” x6". $2. 16s. 

In view of the scarcity and inaccuracy of Soviet economic data it is to the credit 
of Naum Jasny of the Soviet Economics Study Group that he should have spent 
the last five years in collecting and analysing the evidence on Soviet economics 
available from original sources. The results of his Jabour are contained in the 
three studies recently published under the auspices of the Food Research In- 
stitute of Stanford University. Other economists have tried before him to throw 
light upon the mystery of Soviet economy, but without analysing the price 
structure no student of Soviet affairs can hope to unmask the inconsistencies, 
discrepancies, and distortions that are inherent in Soviet economic planning and 
reporting. 

Jasny has undertaken this tedious task. The result of his labour is revealing. 
Where other students have spoken of the need to qualify certain Soviet data, he 
has measured their distortions. While official Soviet statements claim that gross 
industrial output and national product have risen ten and eight-and-a-half 
times respectively in the course of the four Five-year Plans, Jasny, by eliminat- 
ing the price inflation and other distorting features, arrives at three and two- 
and-a-half fold increases respectively for the year 1948. On his reckoning, by 
1950 industrial output and national product were probably four and three 
times as large as in 1928. 

Though considerably below official Soviet claims, these are formidable 
achievements. Jasny is far from minimizing Soviet strength. In fact, he frankly 
admits that he is ‘afraid of the Bolsheviki’ (The Soviet Economy during the Plan 
Era, p. 6.) If the Soviet data on changes in industrial output in physical terms 
can be trusted, in the author’s view there certainly is ground for serious con- 
cern. If a major part of the increased output had gone into civilian consumption, 
Soviet Russia might well be the workers’ paradise she claims to be. Jasny’s 
analysis of prices and price relations shows what has become of the increased 
industrial output. Little of it has found its way into civilian consumption. 
While, through turn-over taxes, retail prices have been raised to twice the wage 
level in the last two decades, the prices of producer goods, capital investment, 
and armaments have, with the aid of government subsidies, been kept at half 
the wage level. 

A shift of great magnitude has taken place from consumer to producer goods. 
At the expense of the standard of living of industrial workers and members of 
agricultural collectives, the Soviet Union has in the last decade spent approxi- 
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mately half her net national product on capital investment and armament. 
At the same time real wages have barely been restored to pre-war level. In spite 
of reduced retail prices and increased working hours they are unlikely now to 
amount to more than two-thirds of the level reached in 1928. 

While the bottle-necks in resources are obvious to any unbiased observer, 
Jasny’s analysis must be taken as a serious warning of growing Soviet strength 
as an economic and military rival to the West. 

W. KLatTT 


THE SOvIET FINANCIAL SysTEM: Its Development and Relations with the 
Western World. By Mikhail V. Condoide. Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State 
University, 1951. xiii+-230 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". $4. 

Tuis study analyses the operations of financial institutions and assesses the role 

of finance in the collectivist economy of the Soviet Union. It is preceded by a 

detailed description of the organization of the State Bank of the USSR, or 

Gosbank, of the special banks for long-term investment, of the savings banks 

and of the budgetary system of the USSR. The State social insurance and the 

State insurance of property and of personal insurance, although parts of the 

financial system of the Soviet Union, are not discussed because of inadequate 

information with respect to the scope of their operations. 

Mr Condoide emphasizes that all production, which is centrally planned in 
the Soviet Union, has a financial counterpart through the translation via planned 
prices of the production plan in terms of money. It is the function of the various 
financial institutions to ensure that the planned flow of purchasing power 
remains closely correlated to the flow of goods and services. Fundamental 
changes of the production plan, for instance increased investment and arms 
production at the cost of consumer-goods production, will require adjustments 
in the circular monetary flow. 

Mr Condoide’s carefully balanced account of Soviet financial institutions and 
their operation does not differ from those given to English readers in the works 
of Mr Maurice Dobb, Mr Baykov, and Mr L. E. Hubbard. What is new in Mr 
Condoide’s book is the account he gives of incautious monetary and fiscal policy 
during the tumultuous war years, leading to inflation and necessitating the 
introduction of currency reform in December 1947. And most welcome are his 
extracts from official texts dealing with revaluation, currency reform, repara- 
tions on the basis of the Potsdam Agreement, and American documents sub- 
mitted by the Department of State to the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions dealing with Soviet violations of treaty obligations. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


THE PoLitBuRO. By George K. Schueller. Introduction by Harold H. Fisher. 
Stanford, Cal., Stanford University Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1951. vi+79 pp. Tables. Bibliog. (Hoover Institute Studies. 
Series B: Elite Studies, no. 2, August 1951.) 9”x6". $1.25. IOs. 


Tuis is the second of the Elite Studies produced by the Hoover Institute on 
War, Revolution, and Peace. In a series of short sections the author has traced, 
from the scanty materials available, the social and geographical origins, personal 
histories, and careers of the twenty-seven men who have been full members of the 
Politburo since 1917 (no woman has ever held this office). The industrious 
gathering of the discoverable facts in small compass makes a useful book of 
reference. (Zinoviev, however, became a member in 1921, not in 1923 as stated 
on pp. 5 and 69.) But the value of the statistical method when applied to the 
material assembled is open to doubt. Some facts which emerge are certainly 
interesting. For example, no peasant has ever occupied office in the Politburo. 
But in other cases inferences seem somewhat artificial if they do not take account 
of the violent personal struggles which have shaken the Politburo throughout 
most of its existence. For example, Molotov, who has been a full member since 
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1925, has alone survived of the five men whose social origins, education, and 
early political careers were closely similar to his own—the other four being Buk- 
harin, Kamenev, Trotsky, and Zinoviev. But this may indicate equally either 
that there is a trend away from the university educated, middle class, professional 
propagandist, as the author appears to think, or that Molotov, as Lenin already 
observed, has a marked capacity for personal survival in the most trying cir- 
cumstances. Again, Georgians, who form I per cent of the population of Russia, 
form I1 per cent of the Politburo membership. But of what value is this fact, 
except as an index of the political skill of Stalin and Beria? The general picture 
which emerges is, however, true: the displacement of the colourful intellectual 
personalities by the more drab but efficient (and obedient) administrators—a 
change well suited to the personal autocracy into which the Politburo has 
evolved. 
LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


TuIs Is Russia: Uncensored. By Edmund Stevens. Introduction by Walter 
Bedell Smith. New York, Didier, 1950. vii+200 pp. 8}”x5}". $3. 


THERE is no way of knowing what principles were used in the choice of material 
for this book. Whatever they were, the result is unsatisfactory, which is the 
more disappointing because there is no doubt that Mr Stevens is an able, in- 
telligent, and observant newspaperman, with a Russian wife, a son attending a 
Soviet school, and many years’ experience of the Soviet Union. The reader was 
entitled to expect rounder, fresher, and more illuminating comments. It is not 
unfair to say that there is very little in his book that is not already familiar to 
anyone with a superficial knowledge of Soviet history who has already read a 
half-dozen books by other journalists on the same subject. It must be assumed, 
then, that he was writing for the wholly uninformed reader. He begins with the 
usual ‘who’s who in the Politburo’ and goes on to give snippets of information 
about various Soviet institutions and groups, the peasants, the intellectuals, 
the MVD, the price level, etc. It is all unobjectionable, but equally unexciting. 
The reader’s temperature is raised only when Mr Stevens introduces quotations 
with words like ‘Intones the Soviet magazine . . .’ 
JANE DEGRAS 


CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE. By Alex Weissberg. Preface by Arthur Koestler. 
Trans. by Edward Fitzgerald. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1952. xv-+509 
pp. 82" x 52”. 21s. 

Mr WEISSBERG, a scientist of Austrian origin, and a former Communist, worked 

in the Ukrainian Physical Technical Institute from 1931 to 1937, when he was 

swept into the drag-net of the Great Purge. He spent the next three years in 
various prisons. His book tells of his work at the Institute and of his colleagues 
there, of life in prison and his fellow-prisoners, and examines many aspects of 
the Soviet world. In all this there is nothing essentially new, although the 
characters he portrays and the incidents he relates so entertainingly help to put 
flesh and blood on the bare bones of known political and economic facts. How- 
ever, this is no more than the background to his central theme, which is an 
account of the way in which an accused person is prepared for a propaganda 
trial. The great value of Mr Weissberg’s book lies in its first-hand evidence on 
this technique, evidence hitherto limited, and certainly never before presented 

with such richness of detail. His reconstruction of the interrogation sessions is a 

remarkable feat of memory and makes fascinating reading. 

In his final chapter Mr Weissberg seeks to give an explanation of the Great 
Purge, but although there is some truth in his explanation, it is over-simplified, 
not sufficiently all-embracing. It is surprising, too, that on page 498 he should 
still imagine the reader asking why the opposition confessed. 

Huco DEWAR 
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NAISSANCE DU PROLETARIAT MAROCAIN: Enquéte Collective Exécutée de 1948 
a 1950. Ed. and introduced by Robert Montagne. Paris, Peyronnet, 1951. 
291 pp. Map folders. Index. (Cahiers de l’Afrique et l’Asie, no. m1.) 
83" x6}”". Frs. 1,200. 

WITHIN the last forty-five years, nearly one million tribal Moroccan peoples 

(40 per cent of whom come from the south) have gone to seek work in the 

prosperous coastal, French-developed towns of Casablanca, Rabat, Port 

Lyautey, etc., where most of them live in those squalid ‘shanty towns’ which 

have become a familiar feature of practically the entire African coast. 

In this French investigation into the causes and consequences of emigration 
to the towns, the Section Sociologique du Maroc provides a most valuable and 
penetrating analysis of Moroccan proletarian society : its composite tribal sources 
and its gradual disintegration under the influence of two often irreconcilable 
social and economic systems: Islamic town life and Western economy. Perhaps 
the evils engendered by the latter, as the study suggests, equal the benefits of 
detribalized town life. The badly dressed proletarians of shanty towns whom 
Europeans are inclined to despise and about whom they know and care very 
little, in fact offer ‘an astonishing contrast between almost complete material 
poverty and a comparative wealthy legacy of civilization brought with them 
from their tribes’ (p. 17). In sordid quarters where Europeans hardly dare to 
penetrate, criminality is four times lower than in the old bourgeois cities of 
Morocco, which in turn are quieter than the faubourgs of our own large European 
cities. This is especially true of the first generation of immigrants from the 
country districts. 

This study poses a number of disturbing questions. Who is going to 
attempt the synthesis of this proletariat? Moroccan trade unions are frowned 
upon as possible sources of political, nationalist agitation. The Muslim bour- 
geoisie is too preoccupied with its own problems of adaptation. Few Europeans 
exercise any influence. Yet ‘this drama of disintegration and decadence 1s less 
acute than that of the slowness of any attempt at social reconstruction without 
which no real town can be built’ (pp. 248-9). The writers, who express them- 
selves with psychological insight as well as with a considerable array of statistics, 
believe that the soul of this Moroccan proletariat ‘belongs to whoever will guide 
it and love it for itself unless, abandoned by selfish bourgeois masters, both 
Muslim and Christian, it turns against those who have condemned it to its 
hopeless suffering and misery’ (p. 251). Unfortunately, these all too rare warn- 
ing voices appear to be crying in the wilderness. 

Nina EpTon 


THE ORPHANED REALM: Journeys in Cyprus. By Patrick Balfour. London, 
Percival Marshall, 1951. 221 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 8?” x53”. 
18s. 

Tuts book is, of its kind, first class. There is more than one good history of 

Cyprus, of the kind that runs to two volumes, with footnotes. And there are 

several scholarly books, some by Cypriots, on the island’s customs and its folk- 

lore. But this is a book by a traveller, and for travellers—intimate, informative, 
and gay. Mr Balfour therefore earns a place in the long list of traveller’s tales 
of the Levant, for he writes as readably as Maundrell, Kinglake, or Warburton 
and nearly as divertingly as Curzon. He has a capacity for conveying the texture 
of the landscape, the taste of the food or the din of the politics; to anyone who 

knows Cyprus the following varied samples of his style will at once ring true: ‘I 

asked him about its miracles ; he replied, with a grown-up smile, that it did not 

perform miracles nowadays’. ‘The mountain, clothed thickly in green, then 
indigo, then purple, stretched its limbs in geometric folds down into a soft chalk- 
white valley, then shot out a bare leg of igneous rock to divide its fresh green 
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orchards. Parried, in its turn, by the curving stream, it reasserted itself, like a 
foot delivering its final kick, in a rough red outcrop beneath the monastery 
walls’. ‘Jobs are often allotted according to political persuasion, and one of the 
electoral issues, now, was fuller employment for the winning side’. Here are the 
history, and the beauty, and the people. Good photographs, and a set of accom- 
plished drawings that includes a first class end-paper, are wholly in keeping with 
the text. 
ELIZABETH MONROE 


THE UNITED STATES AND TURKEY AND IRAN. By Lewis V. Thomas and Richard 
N. Frye. Introduction by Sumner Welles. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. xii+291 pp. 
Maps. Tables. Index. (The American Foreign Policy Library.) 73?” x 5}". 
$4.25. 27s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR THOMAS has drawn an admirably objective picture of modern 
Turkey. He pays generous and repeated tribute to the modernization effected 
in the last thirty years and to the resolute intention of the nation to defend its 
independence or perish in the attempt (incidentally, does his reference to the 
Soviet Union as ‘our implacable foe’ (p. 152) imply the persistence of the Un- 
conditional Surrender principle?). He does not, however, conceal the ex- 
aggerated self-importance which consistently impairs Turkey’s external rela- 
tions (p. 135), nor the ‘massive residue of true Ottoman mentality and practice’ 
in her administrative and business methods (p. 147) ; and he warns his optimistic 
readers that to encourage the Anatolian peasant to rapid change ‘is likely to 
produce only a high-point in human frustration in the would-be change-maker 
himself’ (p. 41). 

Professor Frye has a less comfortable subject in contemporary Persia. Re- 
vising his text in April 1941, after Dr Musaddiq’s accession to power but before 
his rejection of the Stokes—Harriman proposals, he still expresses the belief that 
Persia is ‘looking out for its own best interests’ and ‘deserving of our respect’ 
(pp. 259, 271). The withdrawal of Overseas Consultants from the Seven-year 
Plan is glossed over as being due to lack of funds (p. 262), without reference 
to the politicians’ distortion of the Plan. 

GEORGE KIRK 


THE NEAR EAST AND THE GREAT Powers. Ed. by Richard N. Frye. Introduc- 
tion by Ralph Bunche. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1952. viiit+214 pp. Index. 8}"x5#?”. 
$3.50. 22s. 6d. 


Tuts is the third symposium on the Middle East to reach London from the 
United States in two months (cf. Columbia University Journal of International 
Affairs, Winter 1952; Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, January 
1952). It is doubtful whether the slighter of these present papers, originally 
given orally, merit permanent record, but the long factual study by Majid 
Khadduri (pp. 137-77), traces most usefully and in detail the course of both the 
Greater Syria and the Fertile Crescent schemes, and J. C. Hurewitz is well 
documented on The United Nations and Palestine. 
GEORGE KIRK 


IsRAEL’S ARMISTICE AGREEMENTS WITH THE ARAB STATES. A Juridical Inter- 
pretation. By Shabtai Rosenne. Tel Aviv, Blumsteins for the International 
Law Association, Israel Branch, 1951. 93 pp. 9}”X6}”. $1.75. 12s. 6d. 


Tuts is a scholarly study, supported by footnotes and appendixes though lacking 
a map; but it contains some tendentious references to the Palestine war of 1948. 
Thus, of the two successful Israeli offensives against the Egyptian forces in the 
south we are told that the cause of the first was ‘the refusal of the Egyptian 
forces to carry out certain decisions of the Central Truce Supervision Board’ 
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(p. 18) without any mention of Israel’s flouting of those same decisions; and the 
second offensive, launched entirely on Israel’s initiative, is innocently dismissed 
as ‘a renewed outbreak of fighting . . . between Egyptian and Israel forces’ 
(Pp. 23). 

GEORGE KIRK 


THE JEWISH YEAR Book. 5712-13. I January to 31 December 1952. London, 
Jewish Chronicle, 1952. xxi+-505 pp. Map. Tables. Index. 7}”x5”. Ios. 
TuIs year’s frontispiece map interestingly illustrates the distribution of the 
Jewish population in the United Kingdom. Referred to the statistical tables 
on pages 315-18, we may discover that Jews (recognized as such) form 0-9 per 
cent of the population, with the heaviest proportional concentrations in three 
great commercial cities (Leeds, 5 per cent ; Manchester and Salford, 3-6 per cent; 
Greater London, 3-4 per cent) followed by three seaside ‘dormitories’ : Southport, 
2.8 per cent; Southend and Westcliff, 2-4 per cent; Brighton and Hove, 2-1 per 
cent. GEORGE KIRK 


AFRICA 


THE SUDAN QUESTION: the Dispute over the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium, 
1884-1951. By Mekki Abbas. Preface by Margery Perham. London, 
Faber, 1952. x1x-++-201 pp. Map. Bibliog. Index. (Colonial and Comparative 
Studies. Ed. by Margery Perham.) 83” x53”. 21s. 

THE author of this valuable study is a distinguished Muslim from the northern 

Sudan, of whom, as a member for two years of the Advisory Council for the 

Northern Sudan, it could be inferred a priori that he was not a partisan of the 

Egyptian claims. He left the Advisory Council, however, to edit a newspaper 

‘strongly critical’ of the British officials of the Sudan Government (p. ix), and 

his present preference is for a United Nations commission to supervise the 

transition to self-government and a plebiscite on the country’s future status 

(pp. 152-4). 

He throws interesting light on the emergence of Sudanese politica] conscious- 
ness—notably the fact that, like other political movements in the Middle East, 
the Graduates’ Congress chose the most critical period of the war, the spring and 
summer of 1942, to present their demands to the Governor General (pp. 109- 
10)—and confirms from personal experience that when in the autumn of 1946 
Sidqi Pasha allowed the Cairo press to put a one-sided construction on the 
Sudan protocol on which he and Ernest Bevin had agreed, ‘serious disorders’ 
were threatened in Khartoum and Omdurman despite the efforts of the Governor 
General and the Civil Secretary to convince the Advisory Council that no change 
in the status quo was intended (p. 118). 

He criticizes the efforts of missionary societies to protect the tender growth 
of Christianity in the otherwise pagan south against the advance of Muslim 
influences which he gives them good reason to apprehend in a self-governing 
Sudan (p. 180); but he admits that the northern Sudanese motive for wishing to 
control the south is predominantly a material one. ‘The Sudan’s need for more 
water for irrigation is becoming increasingly urgent’, he quotes the Governor 
General as saying ; and what the northern Sudanese want to avoid in the south is 
‘control by a different nation to the detriment of possible irrigation from the 
White Nile’ (pp. 84, 182). But this, at one remove, is precisely the Egyptian 
argument for the ‘unity of the Nile Valley’ which he has previously repudiated. 

GEORGE KIRK 


VENTURE TO THE INTERIOR. By Laurens van der Post. London, Hogarth, 1952. 
xili+24t pp. Maps. 84”x5}". 12s. 6d. 

THERE is a greater experience to be derived from reading this book than from 

any other travel book of our generation. Not only has Colonel van der Post the 

ability to create vivid pictures of landscapes, animals, and people, but he has an 
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exceptional literary ability in the delicate use of words for which he obviously 
has the deep feeling of a poet. 

His subject is a journey to two little-known mountains in Nyasaland on 
which he had profound experiences. His travel descriptions are excellent, 
especially that of the air journey from London, but more significant is the sense 
which he conveys of his vivid personal experiences. This book is, indeed, much 
more than a travel record. It is an intimate autobiography of absorbing human 
interest, and, at its climax, reaches an almost unbearably poignant tension. 

Colonel van der Post is trying to find a synthesis and unity between that 
feminine African strain which he inherited from his mother, and the European 
masculinity of his father. He sees in this divided nature an analogy of the con- 
flict of character which marks our age. In the search he explores deep below the 
surface of the African continent and offers us an intuitive sensibility to balance 
the ‘starved rationalism’ of the twentieth-century world. His ability to convey 
the real mystical quality of Africa is unique, and his personal exploration of 
her deep mysteries offers us a profound and moving experience. 

Joun C. Hatcu 


SouTH AFRICA: What of the Church? By Edward W. Grant. London, Edin- 
burgh House Press, 1952. 23 pp. (‘What of the Church?’ Series of pamph- 
lets.) 7}"”x 42". Is. 

A GRouP of pamphlets is being issued by the British Missionary Societies, co- 

operating through the United Council for Missionary Education, with the object 

of providing, in brief form, a description of the situation facing the Christian 

Church at some of the world’s tension points. Pamphlets already issued in the 

series concern Communist China, by H. A. Wittenbach; Malaya, by Francis 

G. Healey; South Africa, By Edward W. Grant, and others in preparation will 

deal with Egypt, Israel, and the Gold Coast. 

Written in simple, straightforward style, these pamphlets admirably serve 
their purpose. 


SOUTH ASIA 


INDIA AND THE PASSING OF EMPIRE. By George Dunbar. London, Nicholson 

& Watson, 1951. 225 pp. Illus. Maps. Indexes. 8$” x 5}". ras. 6d. 
THE author of this readable book began life as a Cameron Highlander and, at 
the close of a varied career, was counsellor to the Indian States Delegation at the 
Round Table Conference. Here he makes a rapid survey of Indian history, 
taking, as it were, a final glance at the British Raj which became Independent 
India after the second world war. Hindu India, Islam and the Mogul Empire, 
‘John Company’, and the British Rule pass before the reader in rapid succession, 
leading to the climax of the British abdication which Sir George calls the 
‘Passing of Empire’. The story is well told; and those who cannot spare time 
enough to read longer books will be well advised to read this one. 

Others may be inclined to agree that, good as it is, Sir George has missed an 
opportunity. Some years ago he gave us his own History of India, now in its 
fourth edition, a book which has already taken its place on the well-stocked shelf 
of the manifold writings of Englishmen in India. With that achievement to his 
credit, he might well have condensed the first eight chapters of this volume and 
have employed the space thus gained in ampler treatment of some of the decisive 
features in the history of India after the first world war. This part of the Indian 
story has never yet found its authentic narrator; and, as a privileged spectator 
of that scene, the reviewer is bound to say that the part played by the second 
Legislative Assembly carried India some long strides towards the goal of re- 
sponsible government. Sir George Dunbar gives but little hint of this outstand- 
ing fact; nor does he attempt to estimate the debt which the India of today 
owes to three men of that time: to Motilal Nehru (father of the Indian Prime 


Minister of today) whose sagacity gave his Swaraj Party a more constructive 
DD 
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power than it might otherwise have wielded; to Muhammad Ali Jinnah (after- 
wards the founder of Pakistan) whose tactical skill made the Independents a 
real parliamentary force; and to Sir Malcolm Hailey (now Lord Hailey) whose 
statesmanship carried the Government of India through many a narrow defile 
in those difficult but fruitful days. Some day that story will be faithfully told; 
and when it is so told, the world will know that Pandit Nehru owes a greater 


debt than he has acknowledged to the service rendered to his India by these 
three men. 


A. F. WHYTE 


PLANNING FOR A SHORTAGE Economy: the Indian Experiment. By C. N. Vakil 
and P. R. Brahmananda. Bombay, Vora, 1952. 317 pp. 7}” x 43". Rs. 5.8. 


Tuts addition to the already vast, but still growing, literature on planning in 
India contains in brief, clear, and systematic form a review of the efforts at 
planning so far made in India; an account of the recently published Five-year 
Plan and a comparison of it with the Colombo Plan; an examination of the 
various problems necessarily raised by planning of this nature and of the merits 
and defects of the Five-year Plan; and a number of sensible and realistic 
recommendations for improvements in the programme. In general the authors 
commend what they call the ‘essential soundness’ of the plan, and defend its 
cautious approach against those who fail to realize the true nature and very 
great difficulties of the complex economic problems facing planners in India. 
Indeed they even throw doubt on the practicability of sustaining the 4 per cent 
(of national income) rate of investment that is envisaged by the plan, and draw 
attention to a number of problems (such as the balance-of-payments problem, 
and the need for more definite criteria for determining priorities) that are 
ignored or side-tracked in the plan. 

But although the authors face realities (including, of course, the population 
problem which, to some of us, seems to provide an almost insuperable barrier to 
any improvement in the standard of life of the Indian masses) and admit that the 
plan does not attempt to provide for either full employment or social justice 
(because these are not, at present, possible of achievement within a period of a 
few years only) they do hold out hope that, if co-operation between members of 
different parties and outlook can be secured, the Five-year Plan can be sub- 
stantially implemented and that this will result in laying the necessary founda- 
tions for more impressive and satisfying progress in the not too distant future. 

VERA ANSTEY 


INDIAN SUMMER. By Wilfrid Russell. Foreword by the Earl of Scarborough. 
Bombay, Thacker, 1951. xii+250 pp. Illus. Map endpapers. Index. 
82" x 52”. Rs. 11.8. 17s. 6d. 

Tuis is a racy and interesting narrative of a progressive British business man’s 

personal experiences in India during the eventful years from 1935 to 1949. It 

is also a record of the practical reaction and adjustments to those dynamic 
times of a well established and much respected British firm of East India 
merchants. The author had an unusual understanding of and sympathy with 
the revolutionary changes brought about by the war, and writes as a friend of 

India and Pakistan, anxious for and believing in the continuance of their close 

association with his own country. 

The events leading up to independence and partition, the tragic disorders 
which followed the historic change, the development of the Kashmir issue, and 
the police action in Hyderabad, are described with relish and journalistic com- 
petence, marred only by an occasional inaccuracy, such as his reference to the 
late Sir Gurunath Bewoor rounding off his distinguished career in the Indian 
civil service as Postmaster General! His epilogue is an expression of faith in 
the future, with a hasty comparison between East Africa (which he had visited 
for a short time)—backward but with unlimited opportunities ahead; and India 
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—comparatively well developed but in whose future so many of her people had 
little confidence. 

Much has happened since he wrote this book, and the publication of Mission 
with Mountbatten puts it in the shade. It is still worth reading, however, for its 
impressions and warm human sympathy. Whatever may be the author’s views 
today on the prospects of India and Pakistan, they will still be based upon an 
affectionate understanding of their problems and peoples and faith in the 


capacity of their leaders. The charming illustrations enhance the value of this 
readable book. 


F. E. JAMES 
FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


THE PHILIPPINES AND THE UNITED STATES. By Garel A. Grunder and William 
E. Livezey. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1951. xi+315 pp. 
Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6”. $4. 

As the authors state in their preface, their book is not a history of the Philippines, 

or a survey of United States administration in that country, but a study in the 

origin and evolution of American policy toward the Islands; apart from the 
journalistic bombast of the opening pages, it is a very useful book indeed. Not 
that it contains anything new. Its value lies in the fact that here in one com- 
paratively short volume is a clear account and a critical appraisal, from the time 
of the Spanish-American War, of the development of the main aspects of the 
policy adopted by Republican and Democratic administrations in the United 

States towards the Philippines down to the present time, something which 

hitherto could be obtained only from a reading of the standard works and from 

several monographs and government documents. This is a job which needed 
doing, and the authors have done it competently. 

They cover weill-trodden ground in their accounts of the annexation and 
pacification of the Islands, and of the introduction of civil government in the 
opening years of the American regime, as well as in their discussion of the Con- 
gressional legislation which led to the establishment of the Commonwealth in 
1935. More valuable are the chapters which review the policy of the United 
States during the Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson administrations, those 
which examine the achievements of Wood and Stimson, and those, the last two, 
which deal with the period since 1945. 

Although their handling of Philippine history and affairs is not always sure, 
and several Philippine names are mis-spelt, the authors (one of whom is the 
Professor of History in the University of Oklahoma) deserve congratulation for 


the pains they have taken to produce this book. 


Iror B. POWELL 


REPORT FROM Formosa. By H. Maclear Bate. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1952. 210 pp. Map. Index. 8}”x5}”. 16s. 


‘UNDER the outward gentleness and gracefulness of this remarkable personality, 
there is a core of supple steel. His is the strength that you feel cannot be broken ; 
it can only be bent and then strikes back again with even greater force’. 

Quoting this tribute once paid by Anthony Eden to Chiang Kai-shek, Mr 
Bate then asks the question that was uppermost in my mind throughout the 
time I spent reading his fascinating book: ‘Can yesterday’s hero really be the 
villain of today?’ 

Can he indeed? Was there not rather something wrong with the yardstick 
by which the West has tried to measure Chiang so that the pendulum has swung 
to and fro in a most irrational manner? Mr Bate’s book comes just at the moment 
when the true face of the new regime in China is showing itself and people are 
asking if it was not a mistake to assess the regime of the Generalissimo by 


standards applied to British public life and not even applicable to Continental 
administrations. 
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The author, who was born in China and worked closely with Chinese military 
officers during the war, prepared for his recent trip to Formosa with months of 
research into the story of the ‘island fortress’ which has twice harboured an 
exiled Chinese government. For in 1661 Koxinga, the son of a tailor, retired 
here and directed a guerilla war against the Manchus that took the loyalist forces 
to the outskirts of Nanking itself. Many points of analogy between Koxinga 
and Chiang help to explain the stubborn tenacity of the Nationalists planning 
their comeback. 

With access to sources of information and a freedom of movement denied to 
most foreign observers, and given the privilege of an interview with the General- 
issimo who had refused to see any British newspaperman for over three years, 
Mr Bate was able to see for himself the political reformation in progress in the 
Nationalist camp. He is perfectly frank and pulls no punches in giving us the 
first account of the island published in the English language for half a century 
and the first picture of the present situation by a trained British observer. 

BERNARD FONSECA 


CutnA’s RED MaAstTeERS: Political Biographies of the Chinese Communist 
Leaders. By Robert S. Elegant. New York, Twayne, 1951. 264 pp. Illus. 
Bibliog. Index. 82” x 5?”. $3.50. 

TuE core of this book consists of a number of biographical chapters dealing with 

the leading figures in the progress of the Chinese Communist Party to the control 

of China. After an opening chapter setting the scene in the decay of the old 

Chinese order of society and the intellectual confusion and ferment which beset 

the Chinese educated classes at the beginning of this century, Mr Elegant deals 

singly or in groups with a wide selection of Communists or near Communists, 
ranging from Ch’en Tu-hsiu, the first secretary of the Party and its ‘Trotsky’, 
through guerrilla leaders and generals, writers, and administrators to chairman 

Mao Tse-tung. In the process he tells the story of the Party itself. In doing so 

he indicates the foreign sources from which it has drawn inspiration and yet 

makes it clear that the essential bases of its strength and its successes have been 

Chinese. He finishes with a brief chapter summing up the position today, the 

value of which lies in its recognition of the part played by American mistakes in 

consolidating the grip of the regime on the Chinese people and of the necessity 
of accepting the realities of the situation in China. 

One or two minor errors occur in the text—the history on page 16 for instance 
is rather shaky—but on the whole the book is a useful one and deserves to be 
widely read. A list of sources consulted, including Chinese and Japanese material, 
is given at the end of the book. 


A. S. B. OLVER 


UNITED STATES 


AMERICAN Diplomacy 1900-50. By George F. Kennan. Chicago, University 
Press, 1951; London, Secker & Warburg, 1952. viii+146 pp. (Charles R. 
Walgreen Foundation Lectures.) 84” 53". $2.75. 12s. 6d. 


Tuis is a book of the first importance. Its author, Mr George F. Kennan, for 
long director of the Policy Planning Staff of the U.S. State Department, is now 
American Ambassador in Moscow. As ‘Mr X’ he was generally credited with 
being not only the exponent but largely responsible for shaping the Depart- 
ment’s policy of ‘containment’ of Russia. 

In a brief space it is only possible to make four comments on Mr Kennan’s 
book. First, it is a devastating indictment of the Anglo-Saxon, and not least of 
the American, tendency to preach to the world without assuming any practical 
responsibility for the preachments. “It behoves us Americans, in this connexion 
to repress, and if possible to extinguish once and for all, our inveterate tendency 
to judge others by the extent to which they contrive to be like ourselves’ (p. 130). 
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Moreover, this superior and unrealistic moralizing is not fundamentally so 
ethical. When, at last, the great democratic beast is stirred from fine words into 
practical action, it tends to lose its temper and its judgement, and to indulge in 
conduct emotional, vindictive, and even suicidal. The old, cold diplomacy is 
better. As a convinced democrat, Mr Kennan incidentally here raises most 
interesting issues about whether bellicose passions and dramatizations do not 
arise, as the Greeks would certainly have held, from the very nature of democratic 
sovereignty. Much of the book, as a review of American diplomacy and of 
political playing to the democratic gallery from 1900 to 1950, is concerned with 
this theme. Secondly, it is a mistake, Mr Kennan holds, to imagine that the 
only method in the relations of States, when action is inevitable, is display of 
force. ‘Total military victories [which anyhow could scarcely occur today] are 
rarely victories over the minds of men’ (p. ror). It was a misfortune of the 
statesmen of the first world war that, despite pressure from Pope Benedict and 
from Woodrow Wilson, they could or would not state their war aims. Ideas 
are instruments of victory. It would seem to follow that sound diplomacy is 
based, not on demagogic emotions and fine words but on constructive ideas. 
Thirdly, a narrow and cheap moralism and legalism, he maintains, tend Phari- 
saically to ignore the solid and pressing interests of nations, such as the interest 
of Japan in emigration and in China; woodenly to defend the status quo; and to 
operate with static units of sixty sovereign States, whereas many of the great 
forces today permeate States in a fashion not recognized by international law. 
Such moralo-legalism (unilateral insistence on the maintenance of treaties?) 
actually causes trouble and even war. 

As touching the first two points, Mr Kennan has written a very wise and 
masterly book; as touching the third a more controversial one, although one 
can perceive his desire to accommodate genuine Soviet and other interests for 
the sake of peace and of regional containment. The sound idea, one might con- 
clude, would be of an international order that allowed for authentic State rights 
and for new forces. Fourthly, however—and I suggest quite disconnectedly— 
Mr Kennan plunges to the highly speculative conclusion that, ‘. . . if our own 
purposes ... at home are decent ones . . . then the pursuit of our national 
interest can never fail to be conducive to a better world’ (p. 103). When did any 
great sovereign State voluntarily admit that its purposes were indecent? This 
is the Pangloss philosophy of pre-established harmony on which Professor 
E. H. Carr has rightly commented, and the abandonment of the uniting moral 
principle of law (which is something quite other than the moralizing of Senators) 
for the divisive emotions of powerful interests. We have departed from what 
Professor Herbert Butterfield cails ‘the scientific approach’. 

GEORGE CATLIN 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 1951-2. Prepared by 
the Staff of the International Studies Group of the Brookings Institution. 
Foreword by Harold G. Moulton. Preface by Leo Pasvolsky. Washing- 
ton, The Brookings Institution: London, Faber, 1951. xiv-+-479 pp. Maps. 
Charts. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}". Paper $1.50. Cloth $3. 21s. 6d. 


Tuts book falls into three parts: a brief preliminary survey of the international 
position of the United States as of 1 July 1951; a brief presentation of a long 
series of discrete problems of foreign policy confronting the United States as of 
the same date; and a lengthier analysis, with documents and more detailed 
description, of the ‘problem’ of collective security action under the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. The second part constitutes the main body of 
the volume. 

The men who planned this book intended that it should be used mainly in 
American colleges, in the hope that its method of presentation would facilitate 
a more realistic study of international affairs. The effort throughout is to put 
the student in the position of an official of the State Department who is trying 
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to decide what to doin a particular circumstance at a particular time. This seems 
an interesting way to approach the study of international relations; but it in- 
volves a serious drawback, since by isolating problems from one another any 
inter-relations between them tend to get lost. 

It is unlikely that the book will have much use outside American colleges. 
All problems are deliberately presented solely from the viewpoint of the national 
interests and objectives of the United States. Each problem is introduced with a 
brief statement of relevant information; then follows a statement of the 
problem itself (usually in a single sentence); then comes a list of possible 
alternative lines of action with arguments pro and con, but no conclusion in 
favour of any particular policy. 

The preoccupation of the authors with national security is very striking—a 
preoccupation that reflects the sense of crisis which prevailed in the United 
States during the months when this book was in preparation. Within its self- 
imposed limits, the volume is both competent and accurate, and may well have 
real value in American classrooms. 


W. McNEILL 


UNITED STATES ADMINISTRATION OF ITS INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AFFAIRS. 
By Wallace Judson Parks. Foreword by James Grafton Rogers. Balti- 
more, Johns Hopkins; London, Oxford University Press, 1951. xxv-+315 
pp. Tables. Index. 9}”x6}". $5. 40s. 


Mr Parks, a former consultant to the Hoover Commission, has undertaken to 
analyse the way in which the American Administration is organized to conduct 
its international economic relations and in which this many-sided task is shared 
among its various departments and agencies. His task takes him far and wide 
over the field of government and he makes good use of actual cases to make the 
point that too many cooks not only spoil the broth, but often keep the diners 
impatiently waiting for it. 

He ends by suggesting some changes which he thinks should be made to 
‘streamline’ and make more efficient, more reliable, and more flexible the 
cumbersome machinery of the Federal Government. He advises, for example, 
a closer grouping of departments and agencies under Commerce and Agriculture 
(p. 295), a reorganization of congressional committees and a stricter exercise of 
leadership over the whole network by the State Department. When he advocates 
‘institutions and practices whereby a government-wide perspective and dis- 
cipline will be instilled into the line agencies’ (p. 301), he is evidently aware that 
the fundamental weakness of the American political system under contemporary 
conditions is the lack of Cabinet responsibility. Yet in searching for solutions, 
he tends to become absorbed in detail and to ignore the high sensitivity of 
Washington to personalities—a sensitivity which makes the character of the 
President and the conduct of the team at the top towards each other, towards 
Congress, the press, and the public so much more important than any possible 
permutations and combinations of the civil servants beneath them. The reader 
is given the impression that he is looking at the confidential report of a very 
expensive and impersonal business efficiency expert, an expert with drive, ideas, 
and ingenuity but little basic understanding of the principles of politics. The 
impression, unfortunately, is heightened by a jargoneering style. It is all too 
close to the trees, and much of what Mr Parks has written, too, is liable to be 
quickly out-dated; his discussion of the Economic Co-operation Administration, 
for example, has already been partly overtaken by the new Mutual Security 
Agency. 

Out of all this, the specialist in contemporary American government should 
be able to dig some nuggets of pure practical administrative experience. The 
general reader, however fascinated he may be by the intriguing processes of 
American economic policy, is likely at times to find his interest evaporating. 

SUSAN STRANGE 
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COMMUNISM VERSUS THE NEGRO. By William A. Nolan. Chicago, Henry 
Regnery for the Institute of Social Order, Saint Louis University, 1951. 
xvii+276 pp. Index. 83”*54". $3.50. 

IMMENSE labour has gone into the preparation of this work. The notes at the 
end, which fill sixty pages, show that Professor Nolan has dug into many cubic 
yards of printed material; what is less obvious is the method he adopted for 
dealing with the results of his research, which are presented in a haphazard, 
repetitive, and clumsy form. Indeed, he appears uneasy about this himself, 
for he halts his narrative frequently to explain, but not very precisely, what he is 
trying to do. 

Essentially, it is an attempt to describe the campaign of the American Com- 
munist Party to exploit the natural resentments of the Negro community. Pro- 
fessor Nolan adds that the entire campaign is conducted for the benefit of an 
alien Power; this may be true, but he makes only a superficial attempt to relate 
Communist propaganda among the Negroes to the exigencies of the Soviet 
regime or to Communist Party policy generally. It is not enough to say that 
discontent is canalized into an aspiration, and the aspiration then identified 
with the Soviet Union. 

An understanding of the position of the Negro in American society is taken 
for granted (the reader who pleads ignorance on this head has no excuse, for the 
literature on the question is massive). That it has provided comparatively in- 
fertile ground for Communist propaganda might at first sight appear surprising. 
Professor Nolan takes the main slogans used at different times, and suggests 
that they were egregiously inappropriate to start with, repelling more Negroes 
than they attracted, while the unscrupulous exploitation of grievances became 
so obvious that many who were at first attracted soon drifted away. He argues, 
with a wealth of evidence in support, that Communist activities among Negroes 
are deliberately calculated not to ameliorate but to aggravate their situation, 
in the hope of providing further material for agitation and of presenting Com- 
munists as the champions of the underprivileged. 

Professor Nolan reaches the conclusion that so long as the Communist Party 
acts and is known to act as the agent of alien forces it will make little headway 
among American Negroes, who never took kindly to the suggestion that they 
represented a ‘nationality’ problem, to be solved by the establishment of a Negro 
republic in the ‘black belt’. Jane DEGRAS 
MAN OF INDEPENDENCE. By Jonathan Daniels. London, Gollancz, 1951. 384 

pp. Bibliog. Index. 8#”5}”. 18s. 

THis is a biography of President Truman by a man who is son of Wilson’s Secre- 

tary for the Navy, was Roosevelt’s last press secretary, and worked with Truman 

during the 1948 campaign. He was able to draw on Truman’s own recollections 

as well as those of most of his contemporaries and associates. The result is a 

pleasant, half-toned, unexciting, colloquial survey of Truman’s life, written with 

affection and admiration. It contributes nothing to the history of Truman’s 
presidency, but future historians may quote it for one sentence which ironically 
spans the career that led from the politics of Kansas City to the cold war. When 

Truman met Stalin at Potsdam he recognized his type at once: ‘Stalin is as near 

like Tom Pendergast as any man I know’ (p. 278). Mantis WiGHuT 


LATIN | AMERICA 


Economic SURVEY OF LATIN AMERICA 1949. Prepared by the Secretariat of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America. United Nations, Department of 
Economic Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1952. x+-536 pp. 
Charts. Tables. 9”x6". 27s. 6d. $3.75. 

To readers who are familiar with the 1948 Economic Survey, this new publica- 

tion will be welcome as an addition to a study that was necessarily somewhat 
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superficial. The ECLA has wisely decided that a thorough survey of Latin 
America, even though confined to economic matters, must be tackled country 
by country; and the Survey for 1949 is principally devoted to a detailed study 
of the economic affairs of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. Subsequent 
publications, it is explained, will deal with other individual countries. 

The Survey is in three parts. Part 1, of 400 pages, is the body of the work, 
devoted to the four countries mentioned. Part 1, of eighty pages, is an ‘inter- 
pretation of the process of economic development’ and amounts to a discussion 
of economic theories and of their applicability to the Latin American countries. 
Whether the reader’s understanding of the basic economic facts is improved by 
these carefully reasoned analyses must depend on his grasp of the theories in- 
volved: a simpler statement of actual developments, with rather less theorizing, 
might have been more useful: it could also have been shorter. Greater clarity 
would have been achieved had the writers provided definitions of words used in 
particular and limited senses. 

Part m1, the last forty pages, Recent Changes in the Economic Condition of 
Latin America, is a somewhat cursory factual survey of the principal economic 
trends of the last few years: it is interesting and useful, and might with advan- 
tage have been longer. 

Davip HUELIN 


Urucuay: South America’s First Welfare State. By George Pendle. London 
and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1952. viii+ 100 
pp. Maps. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 8}”x5}". 11s. 6d. 


Urucuay, the smallest of South American republics, has maintained over the 
past fifty years an enviable record in the political and social spheres. As a buffer 
State its token armed forces lie lightly on the national economy, its highly 
developed social conscience gives substantial warrant to Mr Pendle’s sub-title, 
and it has exorcized thespectre of the pronunciamento. With no mineralresources, 
food-processing remains the most important industry, though the ‘fundamental 
issue’ (p. 49) is still the pull of the capital, now numbering one-third of the entire 
population, away from the land. Government rests on a two-party system, with 
the oddity that the Colorados have been in power, and the Blancos in opposition, 
ever since 1866: in truth ‘the difference between their policies is so slight that it 
has never been satisfactorily defined’ (p. 90). The latest political development, 
foreshadowed in these pages, was the supersession on 1 March 1952 of the 
Presidency by a nine-member coalition Council of Government which, elected 
by Senate and Chamber together, in its turn chooses the Cabinet. A Tribunal 
of five, similarly elected, is to act as constitutional watchdog and arbiter in 
administrative disputes. Unemployment assistance is the chief gap in the social 
services, an illegitimacy birth-rate of 27 per cent perhaps the outstanding 
challenge, and finance, as ever, the Achilles’ heel. As their cost rises year by 
year, so does the Public Debt. Personal income tax is unknown, and new com- 
mitments tend to be met by ad hoc expedients. This slim volume ranges com- 
pendiously over the whole wide field, from history and immigration to literature 
and foreign relations. 
WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 


THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1903-50. By Lawrence O. 
Ealy. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1952. xi+207 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83” x53”. $4. 32s. 

‘PANAMA’, Dr Ealy quotes from Professor Dexter Perkins, ‘needs an analyst 

of the first order’. The need remains, the present work being concerned only 

jncidentally with internal affairs. Externally, in this painstaking survey of 

Panama’s role in the long succession of Pan American conferences, in both 
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world wars, in the League, and in the United Nations, the Canal inevitably 
emerges as the dominating factor. It was the Canal which, a decade before it 
was cut, launched Panama into independent existence in 1903; without it she 
cannot live, with it she cannot be genuinely independent. In war it makes of 
her a nerve centre of the free world, and her foreign policy then is one of closest 
co-operation with the United States. In peace, by a natural reaction, this be- 
comes one of reiterated effort to stand and walk alone. Hence, in 1946, the 
refusal to extend the United States’ lease of war-time bases outside the Canal 
zone, bases which, after Korea, she offered to place freely at the disposal of the 
United Nations in the knowledge that, if accepted, they would almost certainly 
be entrusted to United States’ forces. Hence the tendency for Panama to diverge 
from other Latin American States in her attitude to the United Nations vis-a- 
vis the Organization of American States. Hence too the economic grievances 
and crises that play their part in a chronic political instability reflected in the 
nine changes in the Presidency since 1940. There being no army, real power 
rests with the police. There is no mention of the project for a reconstituted 
‘Gran Colombia’, nor of the conference of the four nations concerned—Colombia, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Panama—convened in Quito in 1948 to discuss the forma- 
tion of an economic bloc and customs union. Dr Ealy’s turgid style—‘The in- 
flationary bugaboo of skyrocketing prices’ (p. 10), ‘the Yanquz colossus’ (passim) 
—makes difficult reading. There is no map. 
WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 


LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY OF THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN FIVE LATIN- 
AMERICAN COUNTRIES. By United Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs. London, H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. x-++-293 pp. Charts. 
Tables. 11” x 8}”. 22s. 6d. $3. 


Tuts highly technical study of a limited subject may be of great interest to the 
specialist. The countries covered are Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Mexico, and Peru, 
in each of which the cotton textile industry is of no small importance. The 
omission of Argentina and Colombia may be less unfortunate than it seems, 
since the facts and conclusions applicable to the five countries studied may easily 
be approximately the same in other countries where the industry has acquired a 
similar status. 

To state in a few words what the report describes in many pages, the cotton 
textile industries of the countries concerned suffer from both technical or 
mechanical and administrative deficiencies which result in an output that is 
somewhat low in relation to the labour employed, taking the standard of the 
United States as the norm. The report adds some recommendations whereby 
productivity might be increased. Whether the minutely detailed study of one 
activity, with little reference to other industries and innumerable economic and 
social factors, is really useful seems to be a trifle doubtful. 

Davip HUELIN 


GENERAL 


CONSTITUTIONS AND CONSTITUTIONAL TRENDS SINCE WORLD WAR 1: an Ex- 
amination of Significant Aspects of Post-war Public Law with Particular 
Reference to the New Constitutions of Western Europe. Ed. by Arnold J. 
Zurcher. New York, University Press: London, Oxford University Press, 
1952. vili+351 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". $5. 4os. 


ComposiTE books are often not satisfactory. This collection of essays on post- 
war constitutions written by nine distinguished American political scientists is, 
however, rather better than many such works, although it exhibits some of the 
blemishes almost inevitably associated with them. No editor can prevent some 
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overlapping and repetition, nor some variation in the level of the contributors, 
nor can he supply the unity and integrity which one mind can give to a book. 
The plan adopted by the authors in this book is good. Instead of taking countries 
one by one and describing their constitutions, they deal with topics such as 
electoral changes, the position of the representative legislature, the cabinet 
system, and local autonomy as they find a place in the new constitutional 
systems since the war. About a third of the book is devoted to constitutional 
documents, and the collection includes the French, Italian, and German Con- 
stitutions, together with two important documents for the understanding of the 
British Commonwealth—the Statute of Westminster 1931, and the Declaration 
of the Prime Ministers Conference of April 1949. 

Like so many American political scientists the authors avoid plain words. 
One author explains that he is about ‘to implement the customary legalistic and 
functional analysis by an approach that focuses primarily on the congruity, or 
lack of it, between political reality and ideological intent of the constitution, or 
on the distinction between the nominal validity and the actual value of a con- 
stitution’. In this way he hopes to assist the student to divest himself ‘from the 
stereotypes of constitutional legalism’ (p. 193). We hear about the ‘ontology of 
constitutions’, and about the distinction between the semantic and the nominal 
constitution (p. 206). It is interesting to notice, too, that the authors, in many 
cases, refer us in footnotes principally to their own works. 

Occasionally there are passages which might mislead, and some seem im- 
portant enough to mention even in a short review. Professor Carl J. Friedrich 
in his essay on The Political Theory of the New Democratic Constitutions writes 
(p. 21) that the French Constitutional Committee is composed of ‘ten members 
of the houses—seven from the lower, three from the upper’ which suggests that 
they are members of the house which chooses them. But Article 91 of the French 
Constitution makes it clear that each house must choose persons ‘outside its own 
membership’. In Professor Edward G. Lewis’s essay on electoral changes—one 
of the most interesting in the book—it seems to be suggested (p. 64) that it was 
only after the Newfoundland National Convention failed to agree unanimously 
on the future form of government for the island that the British Government 
suggested a referendum. In fact a referendum had been provided for from the 
first and would have been held had the Convention been unanimous. In dis- 
cussing the effect of the British North America Act 1949 upon Canada’s power 
to amend her Constitution, Professor Adam B. Ulam in his essay on The British 
Commonwealth as a Multinational State System exaggerates when he writes 
that the Act ‘relieved the British Parliament of the burden of giving its formal 
assent to changes in the Canadian Constitution’ (p. 171). The amending power 
given to the Canadian Parliament by the Act of 1949 was limited; the most 
difficult problems still require legislation at Westminster. To say, as Professor 
Karl Loewenstein does in his essay, The Value of Constitutions in our Revolu- 
tionary Age, that India, in 1949, ‘severed the Commonwealth link with the 
British Crown (though not with Great Britain)’ (p. 201) seems to ignore India’s 
deliberate recognition of the King as the symbol of her Commonwealth 
association, while it is surely an exaggeration to speak of ‘the final emasculation 
of the British House of Lords by the Labour government’ (p. 210). 

The book has one great virtue at least. It is sober in its estimate of the 
meaning and value of the constitutional trends it describes. It may indeed be a 
little too despondent. It will be instructive for European readers and for readers 
in the British Commonwealth, too, because it reveals from time to time the 
attitude of Americans towards government in other countries and the difficulties 
Americans have, even with the greatest good will and industry, in understanding 
the politics of the countries with whom nowadays their fate is linked. 

K. C. WHEARE 
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Basic DOCUMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Ed. by Frederick H. Hart- 
mann. New York and London, McGraw-Hill, 1951. xv-+312 pp. Index. 
ot” x6}”. $6. 28s. 

Droit INTERNATIONAL ET HISTOIRE DIPLOMATIQUE. 2nd ed. By Claude-Albert 
Colliard. Foreword by Jean-Marcel Jeanneney. Paris, Editions Domat 
Montchrestien, 1950. xiii+784 pp. Index. (Textes et Statistiques.) 
84” x5}". Frs. 1200. 


HERE are two examples of volumes of documentary materials on international 
relations. The American volume contains the minimum necessary to give the 
undergraduate the illusion that he is in contact with original sources. Texts are 
printed with large lacunae, not always indicated; treaties without their pre- 
ambles (often of more lasting importance than the body of a treaty) and their 
signatures; here the student gets not the documents themselves but the bits of 
the documents that the editor thinks important for him. Thus, between the 
Holy Alliance of 1815 and the Triple Alliance of 1891 there is nothing save the 
three articles of the Treaty of Paris, 1856, dealing with the neutralization of the 
Black Sea; and the Potsdam Protocol omits the clauses on territorial trusteeship, 
the transfer of German populations, Iran, Tangier, and the Black Sea Straits. 

The French volume is more than twice as large, as intelligently conceived, 
and as useful. The first part, International Law, contains a rich variety of 
documents to illustrate perpetual neutrality, partial neutralization, leased 
bases, protectorates, mandates, trusteeships and international zones, the status 
of the Holy See, international communications, organizations from the German 
Confederation to the Statute of Europe, the British, French, and Netherlands 
commonwealths, the pacific settlement of disputes, and the rights of the in- 
dividual. The second part, on Diplomatic History, is an exhaustive and satis- 
factory collection of documents from the eighteen-nineties down to Mr Truman’s 
declaration on Korea of 27 June 1950. 

The American volume gives the Treaty of Chaumont of 1814, the interpreta- 
tive resolutions of the Second League Assembly and the proposed interpretative 
resolutions of the Fourth League Assembly, extracts on the Truman Doctrine 
and the Marshall Plan, and the Rio Pact, which are not in the French volume. 
The French volume gives all the peace treaties of Ig1g-23 and of 1947, the Arab 
League, the Benelux customs union, and the Statute of Europe, which are not 
in the American volume. 


MARTIN WIGHT 


GOVERNMENTS IN MODERN SOcIETY. Isted. By G. Lowell Field. New York and 
London, McGraw-Hill, 1951. x-+554 pp. Charts. Index. (McGraw-Hill 
Series in Political Science, ed. by Joseph P. Harris.) 9}”Xx6}". $4.50. 
38s. 6d. 


Tuis book on comparative government adopts the functional method. It studies 
each aspect and process of government, such as the executive, legislature, judi- 
ciary, political parties, and then proceeds to compare the way in which they 
function in different countries. The reason for the choice of this approach is 
elaborated by the author in the preface. The orthodox country-by-country 
method does not meet the need of the American student who is concerned with 
‘learning what generalizations may be made on the functioning of government 
under different social conditions or constitutional arrangements’, and with ‘more 
readily appreciating the various features of his own government on the basis of 
a knowledge of alternative possible forms’ (p. vi). As such this book has a value 
both as an introduction to a more advanced and specialized study of comparative 
institutions and to the student with a general interest in politics, providing that 
the dangers of generalization are realized. 

The first part of the book deals with the general background of contemporary 
government, the evolution of States, and the history of political ideas. The 
second section analyses the processes of constitutional government, distinguish- 
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ing between documentary and other constitutions. The third treats causes and 
dynamics of revolutionary change, and the ideology, structure, and development 
of contemporary totalitarian systems. The concluding chapters analyse briefly 
the features of the new post-war constitutions of France, Italy, the Federal Ger- 
man Republic, and Japan, and attempts to estimate the role of constraint and 
compromise in government. 

Charts are used to illustrate the form and structure of the various political 
systems; while the majority of them serve a useful purpose, one or two, particu- 
larly that describing the organization of the Third Reich are of doubtful assist- 
ance to the student. The book lacks a complete bibliography, although there are 
references to source materials and other works. 


IEUAN G. JOHN 


POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF THE WORLD: Parliaments, Parties and Press as of 1 
January 1952. Ed. by Walter H. Mallory. New York, Harper for the 
Council on Foreign Relations; London, Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1952. 229 pp. Tables. 93” x62”. $3.50. 27s. 6d. 

THE new issue of this handbook marks the first quarter-century of its existence. 

The content is the same as in previous years—composition of governments, in- 

formation on political parties, newspapers, and periodicals—with the addition 

of a full entry for Indonesia and short entries for Libya and the three associated 

States of the French Union in the East, Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. The 


Editor is to be congratulated on the speed with which this valuable reference 
work is produced. 


PUBLIC OPINION 1935-1946. Ed. by Hadley Cantril and prepared by Mildred 
Strunk. Princeton, University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 
1951. lix+11gr pp. Tables. Index. 114”x9g". $25. £8 2s. 6d. 

‘TuIs book aims to present as many opinion poll results as possible, in a con- 

venient and useful form. The material presented has been collected from twenty- 

three organizations in sixteen countries and covers the period from 1935, when 

George Gallup and Elmo Roper began publishing results obtained by the sam- 

pling method, through 1946. It is hoped that subsequent volumes covering five- 

year periods may be compiled’. 

These are the opening words of a concise and clear introduction, prepared by 
Mildred Strunk, to the data presented in this vast book. The main body of the 
volume lists the results of a very large number of public surveys carried out 
during the five years under review. In each instance the general subject is 
stated, the main specific questions asked—either in interview or by question- 
naire, or both—are reported, and the answers obtained are given in percentages 
of whatever sample was used. An adequate and lucid table of contents gives all 
the main topics illustrated, 1,189 of them, with excellent cross-references for the 
specific questions. 

Precisely how it is thought that the volume should be used is not particularly 
clear. Professor Hadley Cantril, in his most interesting preface, seems rather to 
suggest that it can give the student an index to public opinion, within the com- 
munities concerned, about the enormous variety of topics dealt with. In a rough 
and ready way undoubtedly it can. But there are many dangers, as Cantril is 
well aware, and it will be a pity if his precautionary statements are forgotten and 
the record is used to bolster up dogmatic generalization, whether of a political, 
economic, legal, social, or psychological nature about dominant characteristics 
of public opinion in particular communities at particular times. Probably what 
is hoped is that the genuine investigator, who wishes to employ survey methods 
in new studies of the large-scale distribution of opinion, should be able to use 
these records as a broad guide to any big apparent shifts that may have occurred. 
The apparent shifts will then point up for him reasonably defined problems 
which he can pursue by whatever methods become available. Used in that way 
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the volume could become an exceedingly valuable reference source for the care- 
ful and adequately trained student. 

Once it is admitted that the great expenditure of time, energy, and money 
that must have been involved were worth while, there can be nothing but praise 
for the extraordinary skill and competence with which Mrs Strunk and her colla- 
borators have accomplished their monumental task. 


F. C. BARTLETT 


AN OUTLINE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By George B. de Huszar and 
Alfred de Grazia. New York, Barnes & Noble, 1951. xi+-339 pp. Maps. 
Tables. Bibliog. Index. (College Outline Series.) 8}”x5}". $1.50. 


Tuts text-book is intended as an introduction to international relations for the 
student and the general reader, and is designed to provide them with the factual 
information necessary for an elementary understanding of contemporary world 
politics. Broadly, the work is divided into three sections; a historical survey of 
international relations, concentrating on the period I919 to 1945; a brief 
analysis of the post-1945 situation; of the elements in the complex of national 
power, and a survey of the resources, political structure and policies of the major 
or political Powers; and, lastly the principles and development of international 
law and institutions. Inevitably to attempt to cover such a wide field within 
comparatively narrow space has rendered the book open to the criticism that 
it fails to deal adequately with some topics, but on the whole the writers 
have presented a well balanced account. Here and there, however, the survey 
seems to deteriorate into a succession of unrelated facts, while the need to 
economise space has produced an occasional misleading statement. To state 
that the League of Nations condemned the Italian invasion of Abyssinia and 
invoked Article 16 (p. 66) implies the possession by the League of a measure of 
authority which it lacked both legally and constitutionally. The book is supple- 
mented by admirable maps and diagrams, and each chapter is followed by speci- 
men questions. 


IEUAN G. JOHN 


THE Poricy ScIENCES: Recent Developments in Scope and Method. Ed. by 
Daniel Lerner, Harold D. Lasswell, and others. Foreword by Charles Easton 
Rothwell. Stanford, Cal., Stanford University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1951. xiv-+344 pp. Diagrams. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 
(Hoover Institute Studies.) 9}”x6}”. $7.50. 60s. 


HERE is yet another of those ‘portmanteau’ volumes which seem now to be 
tumbling after one another from the printing presses of America. It is better 
than many, for most of it does appear to have been written specially for the book 
as planned and the editorial work has been done with care and judgement. But 
the difficulties of this type of publication will be experienced once again by any 
reader who seriously tries to study The Policy Sciences. Practically all the con- 
tributions are of the nature of review articles, most of them concerned with 
current, diverse, and, generally, partially or imperfectly defined directions of 
enquiry. They seem to lack that definitive character which is suitable for the 
large volume form. Each of the contributors tends to have his own preposses- 
sions and although the editors make various attempts to evaluate the whole 
stream of development, the evaluations have to be in such general terms that 
they can be little more than approving or acquiescent. Many readers in this 
country who are themselves well disposed towards the support of what are 
called ‘the social sciences’ must be beginning to consider whether a halt ought 
not to be called to this type of rather easy book-making, and it is likely that 
The Policy Sciences, as a good example of its kind, will reinforce such considera- 
tions. 

‘The policy sciences’ are expressions of the enormous current influence in 
planning of all kinds. They are said (by Lasswell) to be defined as ‘the dis- 
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ciplines concerned with explaining the policy-making and policy-executing 
process, and with locating data and providing interpretations which are relevant 
to the policy problems of a given period’ (p. 14). They are in general presented 
as neither applied nor fundamental but as studying fundamental issues in 
specific contents. 

The contributions to the volume are grouped under three heads: Scope and 
Focus (pp. 3-117), Research Procedures (pp. 121-216), and Policy Integration 
(pp. 219-307). In the first section the emphasis is markedly upon selected topics 
in psychology (especially personality studies) and in anthropology (especially 
national character and culture) with references here and there to economics and 
politics. In the second the emphasis is upon statistics, mathematical models 
and communication patterns, ‘qualitative measurement’, and interviewing. In 
the third the emphasis is on expectations and decisions, the sample interview, 
psychological warfare, and the natural and social sciences in relation to policy. 

F. C. BARTLETT 





POLITICAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. Pamphlet produced at the request of the 
Commission on the Status of Women, endorsed by the Economic and Social 
Council. By United Nations, Department of Social Affairs. London, 
H.M.S.O. for United Nations, 1951. iii+43 pp. 9”x6”. Is. gd. 25 cents. 

TuHIs pamphlet points out that in 1900 women had political rights in no sovereign 

State; fifty years later women had political rights either equally with men or to | 

a limited degree in sixty-five States; in only fifteen States did women not enjoy 

such rights. 

A simple statement on the role of women in political life is followed by two 
appendixes in which are listed pamphlets, discussion guides, etc., received at the 
United Nations and a description of methods and techniques used in the 
political education of women. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERCHANGE COUNCIL: Report for the Year 1950-51. London, 
Educational Interchange Council, 1951. 32 pp. 8}”54”. No price. 
Tue Educational Interchange Council extended its activities to Yugoslavia 
during the year under review. One of its officers visited the country, and the 
first exchanges—two teachers of English—arrived in England in October to 
study at teacher training colleges. It is hoped that other visits will be arranged 
in 1952. Exchanges with German and Austrian organizations continued, and 
the former were greatly helped by a ‘liberal and far-sighted initiative’ by which 
the United States authorities in Germany agreed to finance visits by Germans to 


Britain. H. G. LIDDELL . 
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LORD MAUGHAM ON U.N.O. AND WAR CRIMES 





To the Editor, International Affairs 


SIR, 
The questions raised by this book may easily become so important in a 
future war, or even in the existing wars in the Far East, that I am constrained 
to make some reply to Dr F. Honig’s criticisms in your April number (p. 207). 
First, as to the true construction of Article 6 (a) of the Charter of the Inter- 
national Military Tribunal. It is true that I took the view that all three of the 
sub-headings, ‘Crimes against Peace’, ‘War Crimes’, and ‘Crimes against 
Humanity’, included all persons within the defining words, whatever their rank 
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or position, who are guilty of any of those acts. There could not be any doubt 
that that is correct as regards the second heading ‘War Crimes’ which are defined 
as including ‘violations of the laws or customs of war’. That sub-heading is the 
one intended to include all the well recognized offences provided by the Hague 
and Geneva Conventions, and must obviously include all persons guilty of any 
of those offences. Moreover, Article 6 concludes by plain words which show that 
leaders and organizers of war are not to be the only criminals. ‘Accomplices’ 
participating in the execution of a common plan to commit any of the crimes 
mentioned in sub-clauses (a), (b), and (c) are responsible for all acts performed 
by any persons in execution of such a plan. How can that be limited to persons 
in ‘leading positions’, since the object of the plan may be to gain such positions? 

Speaking as an English lawyer with a very long experience of defining legal 
documents, I am convinced that reading the Charter as a whole (including, of 
course, Articles 7, 8, 9, and 10) there is no doubt that the crimes defined in 
Article 6 (a) cannot as a matter of legal construction be limited to ‘persons in 
leading positions’ as Dr Honig suggests. It is worse than ‘quixotic’ (his own 
word) to suggest that persons drafting a code of criminal law for the United 
Nations would desire so to limit Article 6 and yet would abstain from defining 
the ‘leading’ persons. What ranks in the military services, or in the service of 
governments would be within the suggested limitation of liability? A number 
of other illustrations might be given. I have reason for thinking that most 
English jurists agree with this view. 

It may well be true that the draftsmen of the Charter thought that the 
Military Tribunal to be appointed pursuant to the Charter would not be called 
upon to deal with any defendants who were not in ‘leading positions’. The 
Tribunal was designed ad hoc namely, to try ‘the major war criminals’ who were 
to be selected for trial (see U.N.O. and War Crimes, p. 106). I have never 
attacked the sentences pronounced by the Tribunal (see p. 62). My little book 
was mainly concerned with a very different matter, namely, the fact that on 
11 December 1946 (three weeks after the United Nations was created) the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, at the suggestion of President Truman, 
affirmed ‘the principles of international law recognized by the Charter of the 
Nuremberg Tribunal and the Judgment of the Tribunal’ and took, after some 
delay, the necessary steps for carrying this resolution into effect (see pp. 23-4). 
An International Law Commission was established for the purpose at the General 
Assembly of 21 November 1947. The Law Commission took the view that the 
task before them was not to express any appreciation of the ‘principles’ recognized 
by the Charter and the Judgment, but merely to ‘formulate’ them; and this was 
done, Article 6 being included. On 16 November 1950, the Legal Committee of 
the General Assembly invited observations by the governments on the subject 
of the proposed draft Code of Offences against the Peace. It was in these cir- 
cumstances and with a very strong desire to prevent the definite acceptance by 
the United Nations of what I as an English lawyer regard as most unjust and 
dangerous clauses in a Code by which all of the Nations ought to be bound that 
I was led, reluctantly, to write my book. The United Nations is not bound by 
the Charter or the Judgment any more than by the President’s suggestions. A 
Code of Criminal Law should be framed in terms of the utmost precision. Its 
provisions should be regarded as just by al! or at any rate by the great majority 
of the States who are members. My book was designed to show in some detail 
that Article 6 of the Charter ought not to be accepted as it stands and to become, 
as it is in danger of becoming, one of the terms of the proposed Criminal Code. 

I cannot understand why Dr Honig, who seems to agree with me on all the 
important points, should devote most of his energy to support an opinion as to 
the true construction of Article 6 which is now of little importance. Right or 
wrong in his view—and I am confident that he is wrong—I am unwilling to 
believe that he would be in favour of inserting the words of Article 6 without 
important amendment into a final Code of Criminal Law. 
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Perhaps I may be allowed to conclude by a summary of the points which 
seem to be fatal to the insertion in a Code of Article 6: 


1. In practice it could only be enforced by the victors at the expense of the 
vanquished. 

2. It omits all reference to the responsibility of the person accused, except as 
regards acts performed in execution of a plan (the final clause in Article 6). 

3. There is no presumption of innocence. 

4. The Judgment contains obiter dicta as regards international law based on the 
Briand—Kellogg Pact which are demonstrably mistaken. 

5. ‘Aggressive war’ has never yet been satisfactorily defined, and would raise, 
even if defined, questions which might take many months to decide. 

6. The Judges at Nuremberg (though not independent) were bound by the Charter 
under which they were created; but the application in future of ex post facto legisla- 
tion, that is by holding persons guilty of acts which were committed before the 
creation of the new acts, is utterly wrong and is contrary to Article 11 (2) of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights proclaimed (after the Judgment) at the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on 18 December 1948. 

7. Article 6 (a) as it stands would be practically useless in the United States and 
Western Europe, for it was found to be of no real effect either in the Nuremberg 
Trials or in the trials by American Judges of 185 selected persons tried in the 
American zone of Germany under Law no. to of the Control Council of Germany 
and the American Military Ordinance no. 7. The Judges in the latter trials in most 
cases regarded themselves as being bound by ‘the broad principles of justice and fair 
play’, an admirable principle but one not evident in Article 6 (see U.N.O. and War 
Crimes, Ch. VII and in particular pp. 90, 94, and 95). Lord Hankey and I were very ~ 
glad to note that our War Office in drafting the Royal Warrant of 14 June 1945 
omitted all reference to ‘Crimes against Peace’ and ‘Crimes against Humanity’, and 
was content with trials in the British zone of Germany of persons alleged to be guilty 
of the violation of ‘the laws and usages of war’. Does Dr Honig think this was wrong? 
I think it was clearly right. 

Yours faithfully, 


MAUGHAM 
73 Cadogan Square, S.W.r1. 
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APPENDIX 


Charter of the International Military Tribunal 


Article 6. The Tribunal established by the Agreement referred to in Article 1 
hereof for the trial and punishment of the major war criminals of the European Axis 
countries shall have the power to try and punish persons who, acting in the interests 
of the European Axis countries, whether as individuals or as members of organiza- 
tions, committed any of the following crimes. 

The following acts, or any of them, are crimes coming within the jurisdiction of 
the Tribunal for which there shall be individual responsibility: 

(a) Crimes against peace : namely, planning, preparation, initiation, or waging of a 
war of aggression, or a war in violation of international treaties, agreements or 
assurances, or participation in a common plan or conspiracy for the accomplishment 
of any of the foregoing; 

(b) War Crimes: namely, violations of the laws or customs of war. Such viola- 
tions shall include, but not be limited to, murder, ill-treatment, or deportation to 
slave labour or for any other purpose of civilian population of or in occupied terri- | 
tory, murder or ill-treatment of prisoners of war or persons on the seas, killing of 
hostages, plunder of public or private property, wanton déstruction of cities, towns 
or villages, or devastation not justified by military necessity ; 

(c) Crimes against humanity : namely, murder. extermination, enslavement, de- 
portation, and other inhumane acts committed against any civilian population, before 
or during the war; or persecutions on political, racial, or religious grounds in execution 
of or in connection with any crime within the jurisdiction of the Tribunal, whether 
or not in violation of the domestic law of the country where perpetrated. 

Leaders, organizers, instigators, and accomplices participating in the formula- 
tion or execution of a common plan or conspiracy to commit any of the foregoing 
crimes are responsible for all acts performed by any persons in execution of such 
plan. 








